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Ulp from the tide of war rises the hope of peace and liberty 


T DEPOSIT, for the millions ground under the heel of inhuman and merci- 
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’ 1 
|. EF. SERRINE & CO. 


GREENVILLE 5 SOUTH CAROLINA 





METALLURGICAL PLANTS 





DUSTRIAL PLANTS 


less tyrants who understand no argument but force. 


To hold fast the mortal sword means to support the hand that 
wields the sword—to support it with production, with construc- 
tion, with bond purchases, with the tightening of our belts so 
that there may be sufficient to share with those who must be 
fed and clothed and nursed back to health and vigor in the 


hour of their deliverance. 


This is a task for the Nation. 
* 
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~~ WE SALUTE 
THE U. S. ARMY 


...and the American manufacturers 





whose skill and effort provide them 


with the world’s best equipment. 





COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION ( 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
SEVENTY-SEVEN FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 
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oe MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1942 


« <7 
CURRENT ASSETS: | S | 
$ 80,402.66 | 


Cash in banks and on hand 
Accounts receivable: 
Due from selling agents 
Other current trade 


$ 219,017.94 


228,719.96 


Inventories (see comments): 
Manufactured goods 7 | 22,304.81 
Goods int process ...........s.ceesesseessceeeees | 67,858.52 a S re re | 
Raw Materials 204,776.06 | 
Store merchandise, waste, fuel and 


supplies 30,412.37 325,351.76 


634,474.38 


Total current assets .. 
Real Estate, Plant and Equipment .............. $1,753,026.14 
Less reserve for depreciation ag 911,611.17 a i a ta ‘ae 

—— 841,414.97 | 


Depreciation Reserve Fund — Cash in bank 80,000.00 


Post War Excess Profits Tax Credit 
Deferred Charges and Other Assets 


CURRENT Lg 
We have received the following letter commenting on our 
recent advertising on Setting up Reserves in Cash to be used 


to buy the Better Looms you will need After the War 





Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mass 


Gentlemen: 


I am very much interested in 

your current advertisements 
in which you advise mills to set aside a part of their 
earnings in a cash reserve. : ; 


I am sending you herewith a copy of our statement for 
the fiscal year, ended Dec. 31, 1942, in which we have 
done just what is suggested. 


sag ag of leaving the funds appropriated for depreciation 
n the quick assets, you will notice that we have segregated 
the amount and have deposited it in a separate bank account. 


As a matter of fact, since the year end we have appr 

an additional $20,000 so that we now have a Pat a mg ty 
all applying to the year 1942. We further expect to 

use the post war excess profits tax credit for the 
rehabilitation of the plant. 7 


Speaking of buying looms, how do you 


The Answer is our Post-war Reservation List 


Let’s Talk It Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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COTTON 


HESE interesting objects are bullet 

proof self-sealing gasoline tanks be- 
ing made ready for installation in bomber 
wings. Such fabric fuel tanks are a war- 
time development in which cotton plays 
an important part. 

Demand for greater production of cot- 
ton and other fabrics for Army, Navy 
and civilian needs is putting an extremely 
heavy load on textile machinery. To 
maintain this machinery at peak, mills 
everywhere are using Texaco particularly 
Stazon and 919 Lubricants. 

Texaco Stazon stays on loom cranks, 
top rolls of roving and spinning frames. 





Resists thinning out, creeping and splat- 
tering. 

For loom cams use Texaco 919 Lubri- 
Cant, 

So effective have Texaco Lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of which 
are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 








GAS TANKS... BULLET PROOF! 











THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 

® More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 

* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated and 
fueled with Texaco tian with any other 
brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 





FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT=—CBS ® HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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These are the war-time facts abou 


WESTVACO CAUSTIC SOD 


As one of America’s important chlorine producers, Westvaco 


is Operating at maximum capacity for the war effort. 
Co-product is Westvaco Caustic Soda. 


With continued peak production of Westvaco Chlorine, we 


have every reason to believe that we can provide the full 


requirements of old and new users of Westvaco Caustic 


Soda, both as to quantity and quality. 


oe on ae oe ee | 
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WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING e« NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Greenville, S. C. Newark, Calif. 




















PLANT Anp FIELD 


OPERATING MEN 
USE THIS MANUAL 


y ou can get far longer life from your 
precious belting, hose and other 
rubber products by following the con- 
servation practices recommended in 
this authoritative manual, prepared 

by the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man. 





More than twenty-six thousand 
field and factory maintenance men 
are now using it, after seeing its 
rubber-saving helps demon- 
strated in the interesting slide 
film “GOODYEAR WAGES WAR ON 
WASTE.” To have this important film 
shown to a group meeting at your 
offices, and to obtain copies of the 
manual for your key operating men, 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los 
Angeles, California—or phone the 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. Remember many 
rubber products cannot be replaced — 
the Goodyear conservation plan will 
help you save them! 








Fe 
GOOD, 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








SEE HOW TO GET UP TO 50% LONGER 
WEAR FROM BELTS AND HOSE — it’s 
clearly shown in the slide film 
“Goodyear Wages War on Waste” 
— with complete instructions in 


the Goodyear Manual. 
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PROCTOR DRYERS are RECOGNIZED BY 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF YARN 


Just as she recognizes and appreciates, from experience, extra 
quality and texture in the yarn that goes into her knitting, so 
yarn manufacturers are quick to recognize, from their own 
experience, the extra quality that is built into Proctor Drying 
Machinery. To assure absolute drying uniformity, drying each 
weight of yarn to its proper texture, and keeping output to 
the highest possible level with a minimum cost, practically 
every yarn manufacturer in the country relies on Proctor 
Dryers. What is true in the yarn and textile field is true in 
nearly every major industry. Where there is a drying problem, 
there is a Proctor Dryer scientifically designed and “‘custom- 
built’”’ to do the job right. If you have a drying problem, now 
is the time to have Proctor engineers consider its solution 
toward that day when other-than-war products can be pur- 
chased. Naturally, if your product is vital to the war effort, 
we can supply you with new machinery today. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ:* Inc° Philadelphia 
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PROCTOR AUTOMATIC SKEIN 
YARN DRYER with traveling 
skein protector. Used by skein 
dryers and converters for drying 
cotton, wool, silk and rayon yarn 
after dyeing, bleaching, etc. Wet 
skeins are hung on poles which 
are carried through the dryer by a 
continuous roller chain conveyor. 
The traveling skein protector, a 
flexible material hung skirt fashion 
from each of the two parallel runs 
of conveyor chain, is the unique 
Proctor feature which permits 
loading of poles to the very ends. 
Air circulation is straight down 
through skeins, drying them 
evenly all the way across. 
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W hen is a fabric “soft”? 


THE DRAPEMETER 
GIVES THE ANSWER 
This unique testing device was developed 
recently by Professor E. R. Schwartz of 
M.I.T. in conjunction with the A.A.T.C.C. 

for measuring a fabric’s “handle”. 

The test sample is hung from a circu- 
lar disk and allowed to hang freely. A 
soft fabric drapes evenly, a stiff fabric 
shows no drape. A movable pointer ac- 
curately measures and records the degree 
of drape and hence the softness of the 
fabric. Aecepted by the A.A.T.C.C. as 
standard testing equipment, the Drape- 
meter is but one of the many special 
instruments used by the Rohm & Haas 
Textile Laboratories for investigating 
fabric finishing. 


WHAT TESTS MAY WE 
CONDUCT FOR YOU? 


Whether the problem is yarn sizing or 
desizing, dye penetration or dye strip- 
ping. soft finish or crisp finish, it will 
pay you to take it up with the Rohm & 
Haas Laboratories. Here you will find 
capable men experienced in textile 
manufacturing methods. They work in 
complete, modern research and testing 
laboratories equipped with every mod- 
ern checking and testing device. 





TRITONS ~ Synthetic detergents, emulsifying, 


BHOTE and dispersing agents. 


RHOTEXES Synthetic gums for sizing and 
thickeni ih 
DEGOMMAS - Concentrated diastatic and 
Puopl ic enzymes for desizing. 

d0P EXES — 4queous resin dispersions for 
finishing and coating fabrics. 
RHONITES — Modified urea formaldehyde 
resins for textile finishing. 
PROTOLIN _ Stripping agent for wool stock 
and piece goods. 
FORMOPON _ Reducing and stripping agent 
in acid -—_ 
LYKOP Reducing and stripping agent in 
basic systems. 


TRITON, RHOTEX, DEGOMMA, RHOPLEX, RHONITE, PROTOLIN, FORMOPON and LYKOPON are trade marks, Keg. U. S. Pas. Off. 


-ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics . . . Synthetic insecticides . . . Fungicides Enzymes . . . Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other industries 











is 





/ | 
When you speak of the textile industry's part in the war, 
people nod sagely: “Oh, yes—uniforms!” But the Army 
Quartermaster General—and the Navy, too, could tell a 
different story. 

Mills that made carpets and upholstery now weave army 
blankets and cotton duck. Silk and rayon dress goods has 
been converted to parachutes. Curtains have switched to 
mosquito netting and sand bar fabrics. What used to emerge 
as ribbon, labels and other narrow fabrics is today webbing 
for machine gun belts and parachute harness. 

Silk makes not only parachutes, but bags for powder. 


SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA + LIQUID CHLORINE 





Rayon has gone to high-strength yarns for cords in tires for 
heavy bombers. Cotton is used for tents, sandbags and 
many other special purposes. Wool emerges as wristlets 
anklets, caps, mufflers for soldiers, sailors and marines. Textile 
finishers have converted to military finishes which make 
fabrics proof against water, flame, mildew and gas. 

America's textile industry . . . 6,000 textile mills . . . are 
in this war to the hilt. It is an industry dotted with Army- 
Navy “E” flags for exceptional production. These awards 
are evidence that you can’t fight a war without textiles . 
that they are truly “spinning a web for victory.” 


SODIUM BICARBONATE <- SILENE* * CALCIUM CHLORIDP 


SODA BRIQUETTES * MODIFIED SODAS - CAUSTIC ASH * PHOSFLAKE + CALCENE** + CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


*Hydrated Calcium Silicate 


**Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO * BOSTON °*« ST.LOUIS : PITTSBURGH «+ NEW YORK «+ CINCINNATI : CLEVELAND «- PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS CHARLOTTE 
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STRIKING POWER 


abroad needs productive 
power at home. For sustained 
peak production in 
TEXTILE MILLS use... 


--2--»- SINCLAIR 


LUBRICANTS... 
Lily White Oils provide cool, 
no-drag spindle lubrication at 
all speeds. No-Drip Lubri- 
cants are highly efficient for 
top rolls and worn comb 
boxes. Sinclair Bearing 
Greases, neutral in color and 
water soluble, are correct lu- 
bricants for pressure-fitted 
plain bearings. Sinclair brands 
include Knitting Machinery 
Oils. 


Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SINCCATRYEXTILE LUBRICANTS § 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak Road : 10 West 51st, Street . Riatto Bios. 573 West Peacutree Street Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New Yor« City KANSAS City ATLANTA - Fr. WortH 
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keep your “TRAVELERS” 


on the job longer! 


The performance of a traveler — its long life, speed 
and efficiency —is almost entirely dependent upon 


the quality of the ring on which it is used. 


The traveler and ring are an inseparable combina- 
tion in good production ... and of the two the ring 
is more vital, for independently it can either improve 


or impair the function of the traveler. 


Pawtucket Rings give your travelers an operating 
surface that keeps them at maximum efficiency. This 
surface — called Vitritex —is made by an exclusive 
process and has the hardness of granite and smooth- 
ness of glass. Its texture is so fine and so nearly non- 
porous as to be almost impervious to wear, humidity 
and other destructive elements which are in constant 


circulation in the spinning room. 


We would like to have you make a test in your own 
spinning room. Write for samples which 


we will glcdly furnish at no cost to you. 


GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 
‘“‘A TURN FOR THE BETTER”’ 


Pawtucket 


SPINNING RING COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 


CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 





























Note how Westinghouse 
engineers have taken advan- 
tage of every construction de- 
tail to make this the cleanest 
textile motor. Large unob- 
structed air passages—even 
the windings—are finished 
smooth as glass. 


Unique design of Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors Keeps 
Textile Machines Running with Minimum Motor Care 


Textile production can’t be kept up 
without adequate protection against 
the hazards and handicaps of lint. 

Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors 
provide this protection in thousands 
of drives in daily year-in, year-out 
use. 
Especially designed, the Westing- 
house motor, with large unobstructed 
air passages, smooth enameled inner 
surfaces, sucks the lint-laden air in, 
through the motor, and forces it out 
again! The housing is smooth and 





Westinghouse ; 


round—easy to wipe off. Ball bearings 
are greased, and sealed at the factory. 
No inspection or further lubrication 
is recommended until after at least 
three years of operation. 

Textile mill operators appreciate 
the saving procured’ by the use of 
Westinghouse motors because. of less 
motor maintenance, no greasing, few- 
er shutdowns, but more than that 
they appreciate continuous pro- 
duction! For details, see your West- 
inghouse representative right away. 

j-21214 






eliminate lint-choked motors 


..e THE DIRECT CAUSE OF MANY 
SHUTDOWNS — COSTLY DELAYS 





Lint can’t choke these 
motors. The bearing hous- 
ing is smooth and round. 
The sealed ball bearing 
construction eliminates 
lubrication. 





LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


IMPROVED ROLLER BAIL 
PINEAPPLE CONE ATTACHMENT 


(No. 50 Winder) 


Two outstanding changes have been 
made recently in the No. 50 Roller Bail 
used for pineapple coning. 


1. Thread Guide and Holder 


An entirely new type of Thread Guide 
offers the advantages of being easy to 
thread, definitely holding the varn in 
place, and being easy to replace. 


39 OF A SERIES ON 


by means of a small wire clip which snaps 
into the groove at the outer end of 
the stud. 

Thus the Guide can be quickly and 
easily replaced with a pair of light pliers. 

To convert from the old-style guide to 
the new, it is necessary to have a com- 
plete Guide Holder Assembly, consisting 
of Holder, Guide, Washer, Stud 
Clip. New pins (50-2882-2) should be 
purchased at the same time, for it may 
be that the old pin will be damaged be- 


and 


yond repair when removed for releasing 
the old Guide. Once the change has been 








50-2877-2X_ 7 








5O -3256 
wi GUIDE 





he Ree Ps eS 
HOLDER 
9O-2682-2 
PIN 

















Fig. 1 


This Guide (50-3256, Fig. 1) is made 
from music wire, chromium-plated. One 
leg is carried over and across the other leg 
to form an easy-threading retaining bail. 

To accommodate this new type of 
Guide, the Thread Guide Holder has been 
redesigned. Its lower part is shaped quite 
like the old Thread Guide, 
hinged in exactly the same way to the 
Bell Crank (50-2877-2X), but the upper 
part has two ears and a stud fixed in the 
side of the holder. 

The two stems of the Thread Guide 
pass through the two ears, and the bot- 


and it is 


tom of the Guide loops around the stud. 
A washer is then placed on the stud 
against the loop of the Guide, and both 
washer and Guide are locked into position 


made, new Thread Guides can be applied 
with little effort. 







2. Roller Bail Holder 

The improved type of Roller 
Holder (50-2922 10CAX, Fig. 2), 
convenience in lubrication. 

The rear Ball Bearing is held 1n a fixed 
position, but at the outer end, the Bear- 


Bail 


offers 


ing is secured by a clamp attached by a 
to the of the Holder. 


After loosening this screw, the front bear- 


screw underside 
ing can be drawn forward, clearing the 
Bail so that it can be easily lifted from 
the machine for lubrication. 

When replacing 
should be taken to see that the roll is 


mounted on the bearings with little or no 


these parts, care 


side-play, and yet is free to rotate. if the 
roll binds and does not turn at its proper 
speed, it may shorten the traverse of the 
yarn, and may scuff the surface of the 
package. 

The grooved section of the front bear- 
ing is positioned on top, making it easy 
to cut away any yarn or lint that may 
wrap around the bearing. At the inner 
end of the groove is a hole, serving as a 
vent for the lubricating element. The 
rear bearing has a similar hole and short 
groove. To lubricate, we recommend that 
both Roller Bearings be smeared every 


2 or 3 weeks with vaseline or petrolatum. 





50-2922 -IOCAX 
BAIL HOLDER | 





























Fig. 2 
“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


NDING COMPANY 


UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-39 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 























HOW TO SALVAGE WASTE LIGHT 








Du Pont Field Engineers are equipped 
to come into your plant and show 
you how to get more light from your 
present lighting equipment. 


How? Simply by salvaging waste 
light with paint. 

The textile industry has long 
known that fresh, light-colored walls 


WITH PAINT 





Du Pont Field Engineers use scientific 


eS 





color selector to show you how to 


increase lighting efficiency. 


and ceilings speed production be- 
cause they reflect light. Workers see 
better and work faster. Du Pont 
Maintenance Paints are specially 
formulated to produce a high reflect- 
ing surface. But now comes a further 
aid— 

“Three Dimensional Seeing’’—a 
new, unique system of painting ma- 
chinery for quicker, easier seeing. 
‘Three Dimensional Seeing’”’ is a sci- 
entific method of painting machines 
in a light-reflecting color . . . spot- 
lighting the working area on the ma- 
chines in a light, contrasting color. 


To work out scientifically correct 
combinations of colors for ceilings, 
walls, floors, and machines, Du Pont 
Field Engineers use the ‘“‘Color Se- 
lector’’ pictured above. 


Write today for further informa- 
tion. A Du Pont Field Engineer will 
be glad to put the Du Pont “Color 
Selector”? for ‘‘Three Dimensional 
Seeing’’ to work for you . . . show 
you how you can use paint to boost 
lighting and speed production in your 
plant. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


qii> PAINTS 


REGUS. pat OFF 


FOR 


12 


FACTORY MAINTENANCE AND MODERNIZATION 
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Preventive Care of Motor 


.-- LS A MANAGEMENT PROBLEM 
HERE’S HOW G.E. CAN HELP YOU SOLVE IT 


Free G-E Motor Record 
Cards (GES-1526A)} 
make it easy to keep 





A regular schedule for oiling, cleans 
ing, and inspection of every motor is 
half the battle in keeping motors fit. 


To get the most out of 
motors, and to meet 
new WPB require- 
ments, the required 
horsepower for every 
job must be accurately known. On metale 
cutting operations, the new G-E 





a convenient record 
of the specifications and service history 
of every motor in your plant. 





The G-E booklet ‘How 
to Care for Motors’ 
tells what to do and 
when to do it. You 

















can use it as a basis for issuing definite MOTORULE is just what you need to 
instructions, and for analyzing the hours determine your requirements. Simple to 
of work involved so that your mainte- use, if saves time and 750-208, Se 
nance crews can be adequately staffed. saves motor horsepower. sec. © ' a) 
Ask for GEA-2856A. Ask for GEL-763. 4 me os (GEA 2856 - 
lease ¢ Mote 5.1526 
es, P 3 GE 
\ “How 1 ORU aes Fal Cards | 
-E we : 
Oe 
ere 
oO As¥Pp 
Name ™ 
Comp2ehY a a i re 
ee Nee 
. Syate- 


City 
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0. the floor where cotton cards used to be assembled we are now producing 
mechanical-drive Turbines. 

This is only one of many conversions that have been made in our plant in further- 
ance of the war effort. These Turbines are used aboard ships and in Uncle Sam’s 
busy factories for the production of vital war goods. 





P. S. Steam Turbines are especially valuable in high octane gas refineries and 
synthetic rubber plants where reduction of fire hazard is imperative. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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A simple formula... 


Less ingredients to mix - less chance 
of error! 


Rather than a half-dozen products to 
buy from various sources, you would 
prefer one size compound which con- 
tains all the necessary ingredients in 
concentrated form and which is added 
to starch and water to make the sizing 
solution. That means less inventory, less 
stocks to worry about in these days of 
delayed deliveries. 


Simplicity is but one merit of Houghto- 
Size, Houghton’s answer to the warp siz- 
ing question. Note the other advantages 
at the left. You expect these from the 
warp size you buy. You get them all - 
with emphasis on intelligent, helpful 


service - when you use HOUGHTO-SIZE. 


Write for the illustrated folder, “Step 
Up Warp Sizing Efficiency.” 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N.C. 





HOUGHTO-SIZE 
SL RS LL I a RA i 
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and this is another 
wartime job for — 


Along with her brothers-in-arms she must have adequate 
and safe work clothing. This is just part of the produc- 
tion job and just part of the reason why card room 


efficiency should be kept at its peak. 


During this emergency we cannot urge you too strongly 
to make regular and more frequent inspections of your 
card clothing. If it shows undue wear consult your 
Tuffer Card Clothing engineer. He can help you keep 
it rolling. If it's worn beyond repair replace with 
Tuferized Card Clothing. This exclusive patented pro- 
cess is your guarantee of accuracy and uniformity 


hitherto unknown in the manufacture of card clothing. 





WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants PN ifolslio fa G@lc MEGleliieliliocah mae 
Branch Offices Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas 


Canadian Agents Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 





Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at al! plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders trom 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
©e® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddb» 
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technical Service ... this term includes the many types of 
service rendered by a technical service laboratory. The dye- 
stuff concern which undertakes these technical functions must 
UiY-We ao] m-\X1-Vah ilo] Mt-> dine Mel aleia-tell-Yal mre) mmrelllare mm |Uleleliil-lal muamiUlelefiil-tal 
which manifests itself in logical conclusions based on sound 
aarehwal(-Yole[- Maem @1-1al-1ne] MME (-tolalal [eco] BS- 1a Z[a- Me Mm rele] ate (-te Mela mnZ-tol cme); 


inténsive laboratory research...and practical mill experience. 
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L. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 





Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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“Baa! Baa! 





Black Sheep 


... have you any wool?” 


Morr than just a nursery rhyme, that 


simple question contains the germ of 
the entire problem of the “natural” fibers 
—wool, silk. flax. cotton. All are subject to 
Mother Nature’s whims, and wishes. Rayon. 
a man-made, man-controlled fiber, is truly 
free. Only man’s ingenuity limits rayon 
production in either quantity or quality. 
As one of the largest rayon producers, In- 
dustrial Rayon has seen this fundamental 
distinction from the very beginning. It has 
chosen to concentrate its technical skill 
on the quality side. Results: 


“CONTINUOUS PROCESS” Rayon 
Yarn—a new method exclusive with In- 
dustrial, that produces yarn, from spinning 
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RAYON CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office. 500 Fifth Avenue 





to twisting, untouched by human hands. 
The resultant yarn is more uniform than 
anything known before and is virtually 
free of knots and broken filaments. 


“SPUN-LO” Knitted Fabric—a new 
standard for underwear cloth—uniform, 
as only a cloth can be that is produced 
from raw material to finished product, 
under one roof—dainty, durable, lovely 
to handle. washable as a handkerchief. 


And rayon is still a comparative babe 
among textiles. New and greater wonders 
are still to come, once war demands are at 
an end and all man’s skill turns once more 
to creating for a peacetime world. 









































Obviously it is necessary to disperse your buying in many cases, 
because no one manufacturer makes all the products 
you need. However this is all the more reason why you 
should CONCENTRATE your buying when possible 
and when the supplier merits your confidence. Other- 
wise you run the risk of being buried with details and 
your system’ may cost more than your savings. 

























You can concentrate on Lambeth with confidence when 
buying spinning tape, braided or twisted banding, rope 
for preparatory, spinning or twisting machinery) an 
canvas lug straps for looms. The Lambeth Line includes 
all of them, and every product represents a quality 
which 50 years of conscientious service to the textile 

industry has made possible. 


>? 
yz A 


‘*BILTRITE’’ CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 





This product is an outstanding example of Lambeth quality. It's built up 
and molded in one continuous operation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. Long life is thus obtained. 


When you think of preparation, spinning or weaving, think of 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. * Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule 
Rope and Banding + Sole Agents for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H. 
Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 













= ~{7 ff 7" 
SUPPLY SOURCE FOR 3 DEPARTMENTS 
PREPARATION « SPINNING «© WEAVING 
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THERE S NO MAGIC ABOUT IT! 


4 Yp- 





AT WORK 


lf yy AIR CLEANING 7 Elecleivily 


gets more than 90% of ALL particles down to 1/250,000 of an inch 
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There is no mystery about PRECIPITRON*—the 
new Westinghouse air cleaner that operates by 
electricity. Yet it whisks smoke, haze and dirt out 
of the circulating air as if by magic. Even tobacco 
smoke, smallest of air-borne particles, is quickly 
“orounded” by the Precipitron. 


~ wy, 


? 


Electronics is the secret of Precipitron’s excep- 
tional efficiency. Sealed within the ventilating duct 
so that all air must pass through it, the Precipitron 
operates silently, effectively, with no more moving 
parts than a storage battery. At the front of the 
unit (or cell), two fine tungsten wires and three 
srounded rods create a strong electrostatic field. As 
each particle of dust or smoke passes through this 
field, it receives a positive charge of electricity. 
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A series of collector plates are located back of the 
electrostatic field and as the charged particles pass 
into this area, they are drawn to the oppositely 
charged plates where they are deposited and adhere. 
These plates are then cleaned with water and the 
deposit flushed harmlessly down the drain. A. Electrostatic field at the front of the Precipitron. 
Here all dirt and dust particles are given a positive 


i 
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Precipitron’s efficiency, far above that of ordinary 
mechanical air filters, has given a new meaning to 
industrial air cleaning. For full information write 


charge of electricity. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Kdge- B. Series of collector plates, to which charged dirt 
water Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Ask for folder B-3083. particles are attracted and adhere. 


*Trade-mark registered in U.S. A. 


se, Precipitron 
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PY PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE 











| PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


E keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 

ly ship ihe same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 
Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 


ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practt- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Cleaner, brighter, more even colors with 
YARM 
This improved Hercules pine oil made soluble and added 
to the bath expedites the dyeing of all types of fibers in 
three different ways. Triple-action 
First, Yarmor* 302-W (when made soluble) disperses and Assistance in all 
suspends the fine particles of dye uniformly throughout Wet-processing 
the dyestuff solution, thus preventing premature and , 
sees ) Operations 
uneven fixing of the dye. 
| : * 
Second, wetting-out action is accelerated, the fibers thor- ; 
‘ Raw wool SCOUrINY .. . 
oughly penetrated, and an even depth of color laid down. ween rier 
Fulling and sizing wool- 
Uhird, impurities and excess dye particles are suspended one. -. Kier boiling of 
for quick removal. adi 
cottons . . . Sizing and 
Stocks available for textile application. Order today. Or os | 
. de-sizing cottons. 
—if you have a special problem—write for complete 
technical data. 
NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 
‘ INCORPORATED 
i. 903 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
a “Reg U S Pat Off. 00.77 
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FLUID TRANSPORT 


The Nation’s 5 th CAVVler... 


PIPE FITTINGS 





WASHING 50,000 FACES is a major job of FLUID For new war construction, or maintenance and repair 
TRANSPORT. Imagine the number and variety of pipe of existing piping, call Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 
fittings needed to install water, heat and sewerage systems Offices, Providence, Rhode Island. Plants and offices 
in an army camp large enough to house and train many throughout the United States and Canada. 
thousands of recruits. 

Pipe systems like that define the true function of 
Grinnell FLUID TRANSPORT. Included are every type 
of pipe fittings, from the tiny fitting for 14” tubing to the 
extra heavy welding fitting for a 24” steam power line. whenever PIPING is invotveo 


‘ow Steel and Malleable Iron 
Malleable Unions Tube Fittings 
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TIME HAS A HABIT of ticking uncon- 
cernedly along, leaving countless hundreds 
of Fafnir Ball Bearings to shift for them- 
selves. And the Fafnirs are just as uncon- 
cerned about Time! 


These Fafnirs weren’t made to be cod- 
dled. Take, for instance, the application over 
at the left... although the shaft between the 
two Fafnir Pillow Blocks is short, there’s a 
good, hefty two-way pull that ordinarily 
doesn’t add up to long bearing life. But, the 
only attention they’ve received has been an 
occasional squirt of grease, during all the 
thousands of hours they’ve been on the job. 
They haven’t been off that block since they 
went onto it... 5 years ago. Outside of lubri- 
cation, they haven’t cost a dime in upkeep 
and repair. 


In applications like this, Fafnirs not only 
give long, trouble-free service, they save 
power costs and insure smoothness of opera- 
tion. You'll find other Fafnir Ball Bearings 
of this same type... Standard Single Pillow 
Blocks...in wide use in many war-converted 
industries with remarkable service and per- 
formance records to their credit. Fafnir’s 
famous Balanced Design...larger balls, 
deeper races...makes the difference, gives 
them “what it takes” to stand up under all 
kinds of loads and service conditions. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Conn. Branch Offices: Atlanta... Birming- 
ham... Boston... Charlotte... Dallas. 


t ? 


a 
FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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SCARCITY... 






































VERVICE, TOO! 





















































Service is a word to which Cyanamid has always been 
partial. For it forms the foundation upon which the 
Company has built its customer relations. 

The chemical needs of wartime industry now have 
first call on much of Cyanamid production. No one, 
we feel sure, would want this to be otherwise. But 
among the critical high priority materials are many 
upon which manufacturers of civilian goods have 
depended in the past. 

This situation Cyanamid regards as a double re- 
sponsibility. As a result, while the Company’s rapidly 
expanding capacities constantly increase chemical 
production for war use... Cyanamid has applied im- 


RAP OGRE See OE Pea OS CRE 


rr. DS RES PP EEE AEE RPE: § TF 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


G 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


portant research and product development activities 
to help meet imperative customer problems brought 
about by the emergency. 

Many timely developments have resulted...new 
formulations and new uses for non-critical materials 
... providing ways and means of ‘“‘filling the breach’’. 

If you are confronted with a problem arising 
out of inability to obtain the chemicals formerly 
considered necessary to your production, Cyanamid 
chemists and technicians will be glad to study 
the situation and make recommendations for the 
use of substitute materials wherever this may 


be possible. 


SE 8 TORRE SRS SE RO. IES CRM CEO A ERR TP PP I ee 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS « FINISHES « SOFTENERS 
WETTING AGENTS 


SIZING COMPOUNDS DECERESOL* 


AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Better Performance — 
Lower Costs — from the line 
fanned and manufactured 


When you equip your looms with leathers from Knight's famous “Hairitan” loom leathers — made 
Graton & Knight’s ORANGE LINE, you can be sure from a superior type of leather which has been 
you are getting products each made—from green acknowledged equal or superior to any ‘“hair-on” 
hide to final inspection — with its ultimate use in leather ever tanned in this country or abroad. “‘Hair- 


mind. Leather for “Pickmaster’’ pickers is finished _itan” weighs less — has greater tensile strength. It 
one way—for “Two-Fold” check straps another has low stretch—extremely high resilience. All 





way — and so on. these add up to lower maintenance and longer life. 

Graton & Knight tans its own leather, and has All “Hairitan” products are identified by orange 
developed more than 30 variations of five basic color onthe flesh side. Items with hair-off are orange- 
formulas. Each step in the manufacturing process is colored all over. When you see orange color on 
planned according to the qualities desired in the leather, you can be sure it’s the best for textiles, 
finished products. tanned and finished for a single purpose — under a 


The ORANGE LINE is built around Graton & _ single quality control. 


ONE QUALITY CONTROL 
FROM HIDE T0 LOOM 
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Graton & Knight PICKMASTER, with 
the Life Saver” bole. Made from 
Hairitan leather. Other products 
in the ORANGE LINE: check straps, 
lug straps, flat mill strapping, etc. 
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GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 


GRATON 
AWD 
KNIGHT 









WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Supplied by the leading Distributors to the Textile Industry 
. see adjoining column (also listed in THOMAS’ REGISTER). 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
of the 
‘“‘ORANGE LINE’’ 


a 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham — The Young & Vann 


Supply Company 
Mobile — McGowin-Lyon 
Supply Company 


om 


Hdwe. aw 


= 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta — Fulton Supply Co. 
Columbus — Columbus Iron Works Co. 


Rome — Battey Machinery Company 


LOUISIANA 
Monroe — Weaks Supply Company, Ltd. 


, = } . ©. . 
New Orleans — Standard Supply & 


Hdwe. Company, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte — The Textile Mill Supply Co 
a! L,O.LTSe eS hw exiuie av%eidi Ipp.y ww « 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


+ 
cc on 
Jackson — Southern Supply Company 


Knoxville _ 3k Bs 
noxviiie igénnessee Milli @& MINE 


Memphis — Lewis Supply Compan 
Nashville — Keith, Simmons Co., Inc. 
oe 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg — Barker-Jennings Hdwe. 


Orporatuoni 
Corporat 


Newport News — Noland Company, Inc. 
Norfolk — Taylor-Parker Company, Inc. 


Richmond — Industrial Supply Corp. 
Roanoke — Noland Company, Inc. 
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SOUTHERN FACTORING 
For Souther Vudustry 

















YOUR WAY TO SAFEGUARD PROFITS 





Your credit risks and collection costs can be abolished! We assume 
those problems when we buy your accounts receivable. You in turn 
have increased liquid working capital ...can save on raw materials 


by paying cash... can concentrate on production and sales. 


WRITE, PHONE OR VISIT 


FZ 4 P De a6 
TRUST COMPANY 








ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Established 1891 
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DEAR MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 



























































This is to remind you that when I'm empty it is most essential to 
return me and all your other empty Nopco Drums promptly, for we can't 
afford to lie around idle. You see, idleness on our part means a sacri- 
fice of vital steel sorely needed by war industries. 


And every moment we're idle handicaps you, too, since delay in 
sending us back means costly delay in filling your need for essential 
materials. 

50, Mr. Superintendent, please send me and all my Nopco brothers 


that are empty on our way without delay. For only in that way can we 
again make ourselves useful to Uncle Sam and of service to you. 


Ned 


(Nopco Empty Drum) 


Thank you. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY +-HARRISON, N. J. 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + CEDARTOWN, GA. + RICHMOND, CALIF. 
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Total cost er month bh 65¢ 
Number of er P mont q 
cunic nth Vc p ure P i i 
Diameter month at 7° 1000 cubic feet ani 
Inches 


Ib. pressure 








Valves aren’t easy to replace these days .. . practically 


all materials going into their manufacture are on the 





critical list. This means that it is up to every valve 
user to take the best care of what he has,to insure the 


longest possible service life. 


Leaky valves are saboteurs of your production sche@ules _ 
Fe | Ee 





. . . obstructing your best efforts and increasing.your 
costs. The chart illustrated above gives you an idea of. 
what valve leakage costs you, not to mention the lowered 


efficiency of your operations. 3 





Fortunately, valves respond to good treatment. Careful 


handling, immediate repair of the slightest leaks, and 





prompt replacement of worn parts will keep them on 
the job, ready to meet the demands imposed by indus- : 
try’s unprecedented war effort. ’ 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER © 


—= QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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KEEP EM SPINNING... LONGER 
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Regular rebuffing gives Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots three to five service lives! 
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F you’re using Armstrong’s Cork Cots, you know 
they have a long initial life. You know also that, 
when these cots do begin to show signs of wear, you 
can rebuff them . .. make them like new . . . for as 
little as 14¢ per roll. 

Since an Armstrong’s Cork Cot can be rebuffed 2 to 
1 times, you should be getting 3 to 5 full-length serv- 
ice lives from each covering. And you will get this 
greatly extended service if you follow the simple 
system recommended on the instruction chart 
entitled “‘Directions for Installing and Buffing 
Cork Cots.’’ This procedure helps keep yarn 
quality up, replacement costs down, and keeps 
work flowing evenly through the roll shop. 

The uniformity of Armstrong’s Cork Cots makes 
this money-saving, time-saving system _ possible. 
Since the density of these cots is carefully controlled 
during manufacture, each cot is identical in quality 
and durability with every other cot of its type. 

Your Armstrong representative will be glad to help 
check your rebuffing schedule to make sure you are 
getting maximum service from every roll. If you need 
one of the instruction charts, write Arm- = 
strong Cork Company, Textile Products 
Section, 3605 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Are we just lucky? 


S IT luck—or something else—that has 
made Taylor Instruments popular in 
the textile industry? 
Maybe we've been lucky. But there’s a lot 
more to it than that. Our engineers could 
never have been so successful in recom- 
mending the right set-up for each process- 
ing operation—and the instruments that 
will keep those processes on the beam— 
without the “know-how” that comes only 
from years of experience. 
For example, we'd like to show you how 
Taylor Accuracy can... 
1. Help assure uniform quality in dyeing, 


reducing re-dyes and rejects. 


2. Give you complete automatic control of size- 
cooking. ‘Load the kettle and push the button.” 
3. Increase weave room efficiency. 

4. Give you maximum control of finishing 
operations. 

No doubt about it, instruments can help 
increase production. So don’t trust to 
luck. Call your Taylor Field Engineer! 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


+. * * 


Instruments for indicating, recording, and 
controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, 


flow, and liquid level. 





Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule 
Controller makes size-cooking 
and other time-temperature 
operations completely automatic. 


& a 
“Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 








ACCURACY FIRST 


INDUSTRY 











% KEEP ON BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS IN HOME AND 
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Gulf Quality 


Lubricants 


Proper and 








° ae 
regular application 








your production— 





Call in a Gulf Lubrication 


Service Engineer to help insure 





Sign in a North Carolina textile mill, as reported by 
Textile World: “Use extra care with what we have— 
there are no replacements.” 

Now, more than ever before, proper lubrication pays 
big dividends—that is why more and more leading mills 
are adopting Gulf quality lubricants and are taking full 
advantage of the cooperative service extended by Gulf’s 
large staff of trained lubrication service engineers. From 


Gulf’s complete line, Gulf Service Engineers recommend 


Gulf Oil Corporation 





lubricants with greater stability and stamina — tough- 
filmed lubricants that are especially manufactured to 
keep textile mills producing without breakdowns or 
delays. 

Make sure your equipment is getting the kind of lubri- 
cation that insures full capacity production, maximum 
service life from equipment, and a minimum of produc- 
tion delays. Write or ‘phone your nearest Gulf office to- 


day and ask a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to call. 


* Gulf Refining Company 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION— 
USE IT WISELY 
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GENERAL COAL GOES TO WAR— 


More than nine hundred of our men— bi 1 ” y sss y 
) MY) 


miners, machinists, clerks, salesmen, en- Wf 
gineers and executives have answered : \\ Ay // Wf 
I (/ 














the call toserve in the armed forces. Those 
of us left behind gladly “Close Ranks” 
to keep the coal rolling. 
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. Pg 
High grade gas, by-product and steam coal 


from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate - 
Railroad. *) 


\y High grade gas, by-product, steam and 

:, domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 

x Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


“RRiow 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Me- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 


Western Railroad. 


CD High grade gas, by-product, steam and 


domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 





High grade, high volatile steam and by- 


GTONEGA product coal from Wise County, Va., on 


the Interstate Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
Sewell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 
C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 

















A laboratory controlled product blended to 
GREMTD) meet cer, | stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., Steam and domestic coals from a number of 
COKE ; ) GENCO 


and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. producing districts. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 
coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 


on the L. & N. Railroad. 





Fremium and standard qualities in the entire 
ANTHRACITE range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 





Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 








General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET ....: .. .. . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—«s Branches = 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 

BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
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are individually made to withstand the tremen- 
dous and continuous service to which they must 
necessarily be subjected today on a 24-hour run 
per day. 

They are correctly designed to produce the many 
different finished fabrics called for by today’s de- 
mands in the most economical manner and with- 
out interruption. Most of them are so outstanding 
as to be protected by patents (unprocurable from 
any other source). 

Our four large plants located in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga., and Montreal, 
Canada are dedicated today 100% to war produc- 
tion, and if there is any way in which we can 
co-operate with any mills running on fabrics being 
used by the government, we are anxious to be 
called upon for any assistance we can render. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


ZIOOW.ALLEGHENY AVE. PHILA,PA. 
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New Modinal” DN 
for scouring and dyeing hosiery 




















ODINAL DN is solving many of the current hosiery scour-_ aa 
ing and dyeing probiems. This extra-strength detergent GET HELP from our experi- a. 
. . . . . . ; . 5 rm 
is @ superior scouring and penetrating agent. It is effective enced men‘on technical pro- te ° 
: e « ; j a 
for hosiery made of viscose rayon, acetate rayon, cupram- Pasion. prawrems." Sardi ey 
: : : _ ‘ Corp., Gen. Offices, Wilming- its 
monium rayon, cotton or mixed fibers. Modinal DN gives . oe 
b look: b 1 : . ton, Del. Sales Agents: Procter zs 
you better-iooking, better-selling hosiery, because it— & Ganbls. Crt: 0. *d 
> Effectively removes coning and knitting oils E. | du Pont de Nemours & 
> Improves penetration of dyestuffs Co. {Inc.), Wilmington, Del. 2 
» Eliminates streakiness and blotches : T 3 
*MODINAL is the trade-mark = 
> Produces more level, better matched dyeings ait Sake taldlial Cocioraten ‘ 
on cotton tops and feet to designate a group of its fatty ; : f 
: > Prevents lime soap specks alcoho! sulfates. 
> Saves on re-processing costs ce 

















MODINAL iN Fatty Alcohol Sulfates or 
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AVKMA-AVEFFMANN Summing up ... all these distinctive features of the - 
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YOU CAN'T 





And, ‘“‘by the same token,’’ you can’t get as much grease 
into a single-row-width ‘‘sealed”’ ball bearing, as goes into 
the double-row-width “CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING of 
equal bore and outside diameter. Look at the section 
drawings herewith, and you'll see why. 
mee =6dIn the single-row-width shielded or “‘sealed’”’ bearing, 
ee that very small grease space inside the sealing plates. 
© Note further that there is no space available for a highly- 
m efficient, truly grease-tight seal. 

Now, 1n contrast, see that big grease reservoir between 
the seals, in the “CARTRIDGE” BEARING section—pro- 
viding at least DOUBLE THE GREASE CAPACITY of the 
shielded or ‘“‘sealed’’ bearing, and greatly extending the 
Sereasing intervals. Note, too, how the wide, inwardly-ex- 
sending seal flanges, and the oil grooves on the inner ring, 
provide AN IDEAL SEAL THAT PREVENTS THE ESCAPE 
OF GREASE AND EXCLUDES DIRT, whatever the shaft 
angle. 

Furthermore, the “CARTRIDGE” SEALS ARE REMOV- 
ABLE AND REPLACEABLE, should you wish to inspect the 
bearing or change the grease. And the refilling plug makes 
it easy to put in a new charge of grease. You can’t do this, 
with the ordinary shielded or ‘‘sealed’’ bearing, which is 
permanently sealed. 

QUALITY, too, is just as vital as QUANTITY, in the 
grease in your bearings. So, every ‘‘CARTRIDGE” BEARING 
leaves our factory, packed with NORMA-HOFFMANN 
“STABILITY-TESTED” GREASE, which has great resistance 
to oxidation as well as excellent lubricating properties. 

































u u NORMA-HOFFMANN “CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING ~ 

CA RTRI D GE mean prolonged bearing life, less lubrncation attention 

and lower maintenance cost. Write for the Catalog, @ 

BALL BEARING enumerating many additional advantages. Let_our engi- »aa 
neers work with you. 


TO WIN THE WAR: Work—Fight—Buy War Savings Bonds! 
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NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N, STAMFORD, CONN. e FOUNDED 1911 
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Dehydrated food saves shipping space. 
Compressed dehydrated food briquettes 

Save still more space. 

Thus, one supply ship can now carry 

The food equivalent of ten supply ships... 
And each ship can provision ten times 

As many soldiers as ever before. 

Air conditioning and refrigeration equipment 
Makes possible these dehydrated food bricks. . . 
Dependable and efficient cooling equipment 
Provided by General Electric. After the war, 
When air conditioning and refrigeration 
Will again become available to the public, 
Take advantage of G-E experience 

In the fields of air conditioning and 
Commercial and industrial refrigeration . . . 
Turn to General Electric. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 

Refrigeration Department, Division 435, 

General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


tir Conditioning by GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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HELPING 750,000 SPINDLES 
MEET 


MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing 
Tension Pulleys 


Uniform Spindle Speed 


Uniform twist at all 
times 


No band-slippage, and 
no slack yarn 


No damp weather, dry 
weather or ‘'Monday 
Morning" band trouble 


Lubrication every 5000 
operating hours. No 
doffing or frames nec- 
essary for installation. 
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There is no place in America's war production of Textile; 
for slipping or breaking bands on spinning or twister- 
frames. Slipping bands cause variation in speed and twist, 
which in turn means waste and reduced output. ‘Monday 
morning’ and damp weather band-breakage is a waste of 
time, material and manpower. 

On over 750,000 spindles—throughout the South and New 
England—MEADOWS Ball-Bearing TENSION PULLEYS are 
increasing output on spinning and twister frames, improving 
uniformity to meet rigid Government specifications, and con- 
serving manpower and material for more efficient production. 


One MEADOWS Ball-Bearing TENSION PULLEY serves 
four spindles, as shown in cut above. Easy to install; no doffing 
of frames necessary. 

For customer references, and complete information on how 
MEADOWS Ball-Bearing TENSION PULLEYS can help your 
frames produce uniform yarns and increase output, write 
today to— 


af 


~~ 


~, 
a 
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MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. — 
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AEEP EM METERING... 





with this 
Quick-Check System! 


Meters are but «ne of many industrial instru- 
ments that are essential in the war-production of 
most plants. They're too important nowadays to 
permit any risk of interruptions or inaccuracies in 
their operation. Yet, all it takes to get proof-positive 
assurance against needless instrument shut-downs 
is a simple maintenance routine. 

To help you set this up, Foxboro now offers a 
complete Quick-Check System of convenient cards 
containing A-B-C instructions for every major in- 
strument in your plant. There are individual 9”x11” 
cards for meters, thermometers, gauges, pyrom- 
eters and controllers of various types. Attached to 
your installations or handily filed, they enable even 
new-trained instrument men to keep your instru- 
ments operating at top efficiency for the duration! 

Foxboro Quick-Check Cards are available with- 
out charge, to any user of industrial instruments. 
Although designed specifically for Foxboro Instru- 


“For outstanding production”, The 
Foxboro Company has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” Pennant. 












ments, they serve equally well for other standard 
instruments. They cover major servicing points 
important to all makes. 

Write for Foxboro Quick-Check Maintenance 
Cards for your plant, specifying all the different 
types of instruments you use. The Foxboro 
Company, I8 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., 
U.S.A. Branches in principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 





REG. U. S. PAT OFF 


nstruments 
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This simple test 
shows how the Concave Side 


What Happens 


Cuts Belt... Power Costs! iat 


Have someone bend a V-belt exactly as it bends in going around its pulley. As it 
bends, grip its sides with your fingers. You will feel those sides change shape. If the 
sides were straight before bending, they become convex as the belt bends. (See Figure 1 
on the right.) Note how the sides bulge out. 


Now try the same test with a belt which has the patented Concave side. You will 
feel the same shape change—but what a different result! The sides do not become 
convex. They become perfectly straight. The bent belt has a shape that exactly fits its 
sheave groove—as shown in Figure 2 


Two savings result. FIRST:—There is no side-bulge and this means uniform 
sidewall wear—longer life! SECOND:—There is a full side-width grip on the pulley 
and this carries heavier loads without slippage—saving the belts and also saving your 
power! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, which is a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ’’.>: DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 





549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N, CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
507 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 738 C GS. National Bank Building 
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QM SPECIFICATIONS TO MEET? 


THIS ARMOUR CHART 


HELPS YOU quickly choose 
the specific soap you want 


for each wet finishing job... 


she Job The Soap 
CERTIFIED 
Raw wool * RE-NU 
scouring 
ALL 
Woolen and — 


worsted yarn * = 
scouring RE- 


Fulling 
Wool after- VERD vol 
scouring. * TEXSCO 
Cotton-rayor CERTIFIED 
mix cloth boil 
off 
VERDANT 
—— 7 pose 1ED 
scouring 
Cotton and rayon 
cloth scouring: 
(Kier process) 
Scouring after — 
wanes * INDUSTRIAL 
Cotton and rayon 
knit goods { 
scouring 
Absorbent cotton 
scouring 
Rayon and cotton } HILO a 
hosiery boil off RE-N 


ARMOUR 


Description of Soaps 
(listed alphabetically) | 


Certified 


' i 
Vegetable fatty acid base. aes 
dium-low titer. In flakes 


solid form. 


Doo All - 
, 7 
Vegetable fatty acid penn - 
dium titer. In polished a 


Flint ; 
, . 
Tallow base. High titer. 
chips and powder form. 


Hilo 


: i 
Vegetable fatty acid aca 
dium titer. In powder form: 


Tallow base. High titer. In chips 
and powder form. 


Re-Nu 


-— a 
Economical soap in jelly for 


Texscour 
Redoil base.Low titer. In fiakes. 


Verdant | 
Olive characteristics. geomet 
low titer. In flakes, 
(neutral or built ) and bar. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
industrial 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A N D 


Sndiuthial Soap Division 


dja 
dja 
aja 


your 
Mm 321 ARMOUR BRANCH WAREHOUSES INSURE QUICK DELIVERY m 
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How long can the cloth in a soldier's uniform 
stand up under fighting in African dust storms 
or jungle swamps? The answer is found in this 
' Aging’’ machine test at the QM laboratory. 


( Photo, courtesy Photo Section, Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot.) 


Finishers Depend on 
Armour Quality 


Whether your products must 
stand up under rigid QM tests or 
please critical civilian eyes 
Armour soaps are your sure bet 
for every wet finishing job. Here’s 
why: Only carefully selected raw 
materials go into Armour soaps, 
and every step in their manu- 
facture is chemically controlled 
from Armour’s laboratory. 


Armour Soaps 
Quickly Available 


Write, wire or phone Armour for 
the soaps you need. In many 
cases, delivery can be made the 
very day your order is received, 
because Armour has 321 Branch 
Warehouses located throughout 

the country. Get in touch with 


your nearest Armour Branch to- 
day. 


> To fit your particular techniques 
and formulas, Armour offers a 
selection of soaps — with different 
types of bases, different titers and 
in various forms. 


COMPANY 





1355 WEST 3lst STREET» CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TOUGH! -.. But Schooled for Smooth 


Teamwork Under Strain 


You get toughness in Emmons heddles to stand up under the 
rigors of war-time Production, plus smoothness in action which 
results from carefy] “training” and cons 
Manufacture. 





tant inspection during 





Toughness—high tensile strength and corrosion- 
resistant plating — insures long life. Smoothness— 
from extra Polishing and streamlining of heddle eyes 


warp breaks. 


These qualities are continuously checked by 
Emmons’ Plant inspection — and periodic outside 
laboratory tests — before Placing the “Inspected 


and Approved Seal’’ and ‘ Certified ’’ tag on ship- 
ments to you. 


try’s textile needs, we have Pledged our best efforts 





to your war-time needs. New as well as old customers Be Certain... 
can count on our best Possible service. 


Buy Certified 
































STRONG!... 


But Plenty of Room 
for Action 


The secret of fewer rejects and 
seconds with Emmons reeds is an 
yarn space, with no less rigidity. 
More accurate dent spacing is im- 
portant, too, even to 1 100th of - 
inch. More uniform dent thickness, 
to 1/1000th of an inch, further — 
sures the longer, trouble-free prac 
that helps keep your looms on “‘Go 


e 


Look for this ‘‘ Inspected _— 
Approved”’ seal on every shipmen 

of Emmons products, ye 
Emmons quality and trustworthy 
inspection methods. 


Be Certain — Buy Certified 


a 


See Latest TEXTILE WORLD ch anet 
BOOK for details on all Emmons Produc 
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SAFE! Even for the Highest Speeds 
ons 
You can recognize the improved service you will get from Emm 


heddle frames. The black EMMONITE finish on frame ends, a 


; ' nang 
ight into the metal’s grain 
jum- ded penetrant, gets rig S 
+ pam fe alg err knotless lumber, “ae qtr ve 
a a shellac and extra rolled rivets, promises longer life, 


buckling even at highest speeds. 
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Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte. 
Ny FE OPED =) vote Lt Tat stocked in Charlotte 
and Lawrence. Reeds manufactured at 
both plants. Branch offices: Clifton 
Wat “on, Manager of Southern Sales, 
George Field. Plant » Box 
2036, Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 3-7503) 
- - - Arthur Harris. Box 1982. Atlanta 
(Tel. Main yh X) Wee Braley, 
Box 236, Itasca, Tex. (Ta. 12 
W.S. Taylor, 52 WET eleloaetiis Ave., New 
York (Tel. Lexington 2-6060) 


Albert R. Breen. 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 


ARGENTINA. Buenos Aires, 
Se) oloade: Zander, 345 Juan Jaures: 
BRAZIL, Rio de Janeiro, A. Polak, 
Caixa Postal 362; CHILE, Santiago, 
W. L. Robinson, Casilla 2025; CUBA. 
Havana, J. M. Perez-Pena, Box 1611; 
MEXICO, Mexico Cty, D. Rta 
Lenk,sApartado 533; COLUM BIA, 
Medellin, C. E. Halaby & Co., BO 
Box 139, 
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Made In Your Plant— 




















For precision weighing 
and precision recording 
use FAIRBANKS SCALES 
with PRINTOMATICS 


@ Of course, sustained accuracy in the 
weighing machine is vitally impor- 
tant. But no matter how accurate the 
machine is, unless weights are accu- 
rately recorded, the element of error 
still remains. 

Fairbanks Scales with Printomatics 
eliminate these human errors—because 
the scales read the weightautomatically 
and then automatically make a printed 
record of the. weight. In addition to 
eliminating errors, Fairbanks Scales 
can be fitted into your production flow 
to do a variety of jobs better than 
they can be done in any other way. 


Fairbanks Scales weigh loads in motion... The organization which made Fairbanks the 
count small parts... record the flow of liquid greatest name in weighing brings you 113 
chemicals... guard secret formulas in years of scale manufacturing experience. That, 
compounding... control batching. . . auto- too, is worth serious consideration. 

matically control ingredients... automatically Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
control aggregates ... and many other jobs. Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS 
MOTORS 
GENERATORS 
SCALES 


WATER SYSTEMS 

FARM EQUIPMENT arenas 

STOKERS ( . 

AIR CONDITIONERS ct _ S 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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Caustic 
_ oda 


SHIPMENTS 








QUICK 
HANDLING 








Penn Salt Liquid Caustic Soda 
is shipped in tank cars specially 
designed for speedier, safer unload- 
ing. These modern 8000-gallon tank 
cars have a protective lining, are 
insulated and are equipped with 
caustic resistant valves and inte- 
rior fittings. They can be quickly 
and completely emptied—no 


wasted caustic. no lost time. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN UFA/A TURING 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WYANDOTTE MICHICAS 





Penn Salt Caustic Soda is sup- 
plied as 50% and 72-73% solutions 
in tank car quantities: as a solid 
in 750 |b. drums: or in flake form 


in 100 lb. and 125 Ib. drums. 


Our technical staff is at your 
service for help with handling 
problems. Write for complete 


information. 





CO/MPAN Y 






NEW YORK * CHICAGO ©® ST. LOUIS * PITTSBURGH * WYANDOTTE * TACOMA 
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last longer more man-hours can 
be applied to production of bullets 
—and that’s important these days. 

BALL BEARING LUBRI- 
PLATE will, by virtue of its out- 
standing lubrication and protection 
features, make your ball and roller 
bearings last longer. LUBRIPLATE 
is different from any lubricant you 
ever used. It possesses characteris- 
tics not to be found in ordinary 
lubricants. 

Just think what it would mean to 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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Today, more than ever before, man-hours are the 
dominating factor whether in the manufacture of 
bearings or bullets. Therefore, by making bearings 


u 
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ON GUARD 





AGAINST FRICTION 
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BEARINGS or BULLETS 


you if you could double or treble the life of your 
anti-friction bearings—reduce replacement bear- 
ing and labor costs—avoid unnecessary production 


interruptions. That is exactly what 
scores of manufacturers are accom- 
plishing with BALL BEARING 
LUBRIPLATE. 

Your investment in ball and roller 
bearings is certainly great enough 
to warrant your investigation of 
BALL BEARING LUBRIPLATE. 
Write today for your free copy of 
“THE LUBRIPLATE FILM” 
No. 1-43 containing valuable infor- 
mation on the lubrication and care 
of ball and roller bearings. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS 


REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 


1H Ee BEALE 


TOLEDO, O. 


NEAR YOU 


































With U S "split’’ stock the turning 
follows the grain. Makes stronger, 
smoother, better balanced, truer 
running, longer lasting bobbins. 
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Notice how square and even the 
pattern is on the top of the tree bolt 
where the cutting knives enter! See 
how irregular the pattern has become 
at the opposite end following the 
grain! 

U S takes this stock which is split, 
not sawed, and centers it on the grain 
for turning to size and shape. This 
gives “true grain’ strength to every 
US Bobbin. Besides being stronger it 
turns down to a smoother surface than 
bobbins made from sawed stock 
which always have considerable 
Cross grain. 

The stronger U S Bobbins naturally 
stand up better in service and last 
longer. They are less likely to splinter 


US WHY NO. 1 


SPLIT” 
STOC 





ES US BOBBINS 


at Grained e*Stronger ¢ Longer Lasting ¢ Truer Running 


or break with loss of bobbin and yarn. 


Straight grained U S Bobbins can 
be bored more accurately for better 
balance, truer running, less vibration 
and wobble. Made to precise speci- 
fications U S Bobbins are your best 
assurance of trouble-proof operation. 
They cost no more to buy, much less 
to use. 


Talk to our technically trained rep- 
resentative when he next calls. Take 
advantage of his knowledge and ex- 
perience in improving mill produc- 
tion. The complete line of U S Textile 
Accessories—Bobbins, Shuttles, 
Spools, Cones, Rolls, Tubes, — are 
still setting new mill records after gen- 
erations of improvement. 


Watch for more U S WHYS in these pages 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. * LAWRENCE, MASS. « GREENVILLE, S.C. * JOHNSON CITY, TENN. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Nothing that an aluminum man can have to say about 
plastics can add to their virtues or subtract from their 
very genuine possibilities. 

Actually, Aleoa welcomes the strides being made, 
technically and commercially, by this great and in- 
genious industry. 

This is not mumbo-jumbo. It is a distinctly pious 
thought. 

The more folks who get the big idea that the bright 
hope of industry, postwar, is to do new things new ways 
... the more designers who really get down to cases, the 
better for all of us. Imagineering is a nationwide must. 


other 


things better than any 


Plastics do many 


material. 
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Alcoa Aluminum 





Aleoa Aluminum does many things better than any 
other material. 

The two can team up to do a better job for you in 
certain situations than either could do alone. 

As for Aleoa Aluminum, busy seven days a week 
on war production, we can only remind you that when 
our strong alloys are again available, you are going 
to have to throw your old measuring sticks into the 
scrap heap. New costs, new strengths, new technology, 
new finishes. 

Of such things will postwar jobs be made. On such 
things must our “eighth-day” thinking be concentrated. 
ALUMINUM Company OF AMERICA, 1939 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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HIGH QUALITY, 
; FAST DYES? 


CD 


NLY the best dyes can stand hard formance can be obtained. They are see- 
wear and exposure on the world’s battle ing proof of this. 


fronts. Or help prolong the useful life of 


When they come marching home. they 


civilian fabrics on the home front meeting ; 
will know how fast dyes stand up. Natu- 


the need for clothing conservation. 

. rally they will demand fast color perform- 

One word, V-A-T, is the name for high ance in the garments they buy. 

quality dyes that give color satisfaction ' | 
gle, So help America conserve its fabrics 

during the life of the fabrics they enhance. 


VAT colors are specified by Uncle 


Sam's army for wind resistant parkas. 


by using the fastest dyestuffs available 
vat dyes wherever Uncle Sam can 


spare them. It’s a good business practice 
uniforms for parachute troops, tank and 

for you, too. It helps build your repu- 
truck forces — wherever there can be no ; 
tation for the increased post-war market. 


compromise with maximum color fastness. : 

| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
The millions in the military forces are Organic Chemicals Department. Dvye- 
learning that really satisfactory color per- stuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 





REG. U.s. PAT. OFF. 


DYESTUFFS 


BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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New Garments for Old 


The class of ‘40 graduated Robert Hope, summa cum 
laude*. Besides that, Bob was good looking and always 
well dressed. His wardrobe would have satisfied the 
most ambitious clothing store. Nothing was missing and 
it was the best of everything. 


When Bob joined the Air Force and shed the cap and 
gown for air togs, he got new top quality garments 
....and— the army got a new top quality man. 


‘Wath the highest praise. 


40 Worth Street ; ; ; ; 
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TEXTILE 


A communique from the South Pacific recently spoke 
of an air battle in which thirty enemy planes were shot 
down to five of ours though we were heavily outnum- 
bered. One of these five was Bob's. That was all, but 
his buddies say ... . that day he won another degree 
.... also Summa Cum Laude. 


On the home front we must not do less either in war 
production or in buying War Bonds. 


INC. 





S 


New York City 
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“WAIL has 2 message for mill men 


I. takes approximately a quarter of a 
square inch of microfilm to record a letter 
from a soldier overseas .. . or to bring him 
news from home. That means every frac- 
tion of an inch is “ton duty” . . . must be 
dependable to tell its story. In yarn or fiber, 
as in film, the name Eastman assures you 
uniformity, dependability. Eastman acetate 
rayon, like Eastman microfilm, is derived 
from pure cellulose acetate . .. it has its 


origin in the same plant, is subjected to the 


EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 





same strict laboratory control, and is re- 


quired to pass rigid strength-and-uniformity 


tests at every step of its manufacture. 


x *k * 


V-° * — Mail is an Eastman-developed 
service, adopted by the U.S. Government 
for communication with our armed forces 
overseas. As many as 1700 letters may be 
transferred to a single roll of microfilm; they 


are then sped across the ocean by plane. 





_A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


-FOR THE TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK CO. 














HERES THE STRATEGY 
FOR YOUR WAR OR 











Scarcity of skilled help . . . unavailability 
of new equipment... delays in getting re- 
pair parts... are worrying probably every 
manufacturer in America. But as far as 
your winding room is concerned, there 
are definite steps you can take to eliminate 
these worries to the greatest possible extent. 
Universal’s trouble-prevention services exist 
for your convenience . . . make full use of 
them now and get maximum performance 


from your machines. 


x *«* & * 


Universal Winders are designed and built 


for minimum amount of attention over a 
long period of years. Trouble-breeders have 
been ‘‘engineered’’ out of the designs. Many 
fast-moving parts are automatically lubri- 
cated. Controls and adjustments are sim- 
plified. But winding problems do arise, un- 
avoidably . . . and that is why intelligent 
supervision, proper operation and a regular 
system of maintenance are needed to help 
keep your winding room free from trouble. 

For maximum production, quality work 
and economical operation — despite war- 


time handicaps — take the following steps. 








Mrnivesal Hinding 
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KEEP UP WITH WINDING DEVELOPMENTS 


THROUGH “GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDING” 


“Getting the Most from 
Winding” — published six 
times a year in the textile 
magazines and expanded ina 
Universal Bulletin—is devot- 
ed principally to discussions 
of problems which appear to 
be prevalent throughout the 
industry — especially those 
problems connected with 
keeping equipment in good 
order. 





SEND FOR 
UNIVERSAL’S NEW MAINTENANCE BOOKLETS 


Just out are two booklets, 
the first in a series on the care 
of Universal Winders. Keep- 
ing Your 50 Physically Fit’’ 
and “How to Keep Your 
Roto-Coners* Healthy and 
Happy” contain practical in- 
formation, inconvenient form, 
on where, when and how to 
check lubrication... cleaning 
...adjustments to be checked 


regularly... points to be 
checked for wear... hints for 
the operator... what to look 


for first in case of trouble. 
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SEND SPECIAL PROBLEMS TO OUR ENGINEERS 


If you have new winding re- 
quirements... or are handling 
a yarn with special character- 
istics...or have difficulty ob- 
taining the production or 
quality you desire... call on 
our Engineering Department. 
Familiar with the winding of 
all types of yarn under all 
types of conditions, they are 
your most likely source of a 
quick solution to your prob- 
lems. 














HAVE OUR RESIDENT ENGINEER LOOK OVER 
YOUR EQUIPMENT 


Universal maintains regional 
branch offices staffed with 
regional engineers, in Boston, 
Utica, Philadelphia, Charlotte 
and Atlanta, and is also rep- 
resented in Chicago, Montreal 
and Hamilton. Part of their 
job is making recommenda- 
tions to help keep your wind- 
ers in top operating condition. 
Give them your problems 
when they call-in an emer- 
gency, get in touch with the 
nearest office. 


P.O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BOSTON + UTICA «+ PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE 

















ATLANTA 


§7 














Yet can be backed 
and re-used 






Reg. U. S. Pat. Office — 


BRA ) SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


Why run even the risk of loose set screws and hold the screw permanently tight, re- 
and inevitable production troubles where gardless of vibration. YET—every 
self-locking "Unbrako" protection costs so ‘UNBRAKO" Set Screw can be backed out 
little. It's the knurled points that make with little effort and re-used, again and 
“UNBRAKO" Set Screws self-locking. With again. Write us for 

° ° ° ° ° Knurling of Socket Screws 
just ordinary tightening, the knurled points catalog — today! originated with ‘‘UNBRAKO"’ 
of every "UNBRAKO" dig in—instantly— | 


Wey 








STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX ETF}- BRANCHES: BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
Mabers of Exsenbial Coton Producs since hyo 











yet qguest spam 338t%s! 
sereti: 


Sie 


The fibre of our Southland in fighting trim steps into the breach to replace metal cans, 
wooden barrels, boxes and burlap which are not obtainable except in very limited quan- 
tities. Cotton bags have proved their merit as successful containers . . . economical, 
efficient and readily available. Siftproof, greaseproof and waterproof, they are doing 
the job of protecting war and civilian goods in transit and in storage. In many instances 
they pay for themselves by the saving they effect in weight and in space. Cotton bags 


serve for flour and fertilizer, grain and gunpowder, cabbages and chemicals. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS ST.LOUIS DALLAS NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS’ KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
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“Cotton Fights on Every Front” 





OTTON has gone to war. Used for purposes 
unheard of up to a year ago these war-born 
products will exert profound changes in the use of 
cotton in both apparel and home furnishings. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute says: ““While many of the 
new finishes and products designed for war are not 
available to consumers as yet, they will be with 
the cessation of hostilities.” 


Coincident with the development of many of these 
new finishes and new products, Kaumagraph has 
been privileged to work out and put into practical 
use methods for their identification. 


~ 


In the time of peace to come, identification for the 


new textiles to be offered in free competition will 
be increasingly important. Attractive marking, 
attractive labeling and packaging will be essential 
for protection, vital in obtaining distribution, ac- 


ceptance and preference for the new merchandise. 


It is none too early to anticipate the identification 
you will give your postwar products. Whether cot- 
ton or wool, rayon or other synthetics, felt or 
leather — any texture, any surface, Kaumagraph 
can provide the safe, certain, attractive, economical 
means of adequate identification. Why not send 


for a Kaumagraph Identification Man today? 


I dentificah on Headquarters since 1902 y PY 


Dry Transfers A 
Prestomame : 
Embossed Seals “S 


LUMA Delaware 


Lithographed packaging 








New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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Get Peak Production with 











Pivotan Leather Belting is 
helping the textile industry 
meet its vital war production 
schedule, by reducing power 
losses and time lost for re- 
placement and repairs. 





Pivotan can do this because 
of its greater flexibility, dura- 
bility and gripping qualities— 
the result of an exclusive tan- 
ning formula developed by us 
after years of research. 


More and more Southern mills 
are depending on Pivotan for 
peak production. Try 
PIVOTAN, and see for your- 
self. 


Southern Belting Company - Atlanta 


Manufacturers and Warehouse Distributors 


Leather Rubber V-Belts Fiber and Metal Rockwood-Southern Westinghouse 
Belting Belting and Sheaves Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Motors 
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Would you turn your back 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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on a wounded Soldier ? 


You think you wouldn't... you don't mean to... 


But unless you are giving every precious 
minute of your time...every ounce of strength 
that you can spare...towards helping win 
this war as a civilian, you are letting down 
those soldiers who are sacrificing lives to win 
it for you. 


What you are asked to give up isn’t much 
compared with what they're giving up. The 
extra work you undertake is small compared 
with the gigantic effort they are making. But 
to a wounded soldier, what you do can mean 
the difference between life and death. 


You make the choice. 


Loox Around You! Pick your war activity— 
and get into it! In your local Citizens Service 
Corps or Defense Council there is something 
for every man, woman and child to do. If no 
such groups exist in your community, help to 
organize them. Write to this magazine for 
free booklet, “You and the War,” telling 
what you can do to help defeat the Axis. 
Find your job—and give it all you've got! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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Uncle Sam’s fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 
the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving 
wartime problems... producing for textile processing and finishing plants 
products that meet exacting government specifications. 





FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 


FUNGICIDE G For mildewproofing all types AQUAROL* Produces a water-repellent finish 
of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military 


tentage, mosquito netting, etc. fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For fiame- Fungicide G to impart water-repellency and 


proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. mildew resistance . . used in a single bath 


CULOFIX L* For preventing color-bleed 


in water of direct dyed cotton. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ARK AWSAS co. INC. NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 


treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 


water-repellency and fire-resistance. 
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LAST YEAR’S BONDS GOT US 





Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 

000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
OOO Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 

This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country .. . and to our own 
sons ...and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


You've done your bit 


THIS SPACE IS A CONTRIBUTION 


COTTON 
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Plan already running in my plant.” 


Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since youve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant’s pay-roll going inte 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you’re the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 214% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so coing, you help your na- 


tye» * 
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A 
ye 
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tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win ihe 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


Now do your best! 


TO AMERICA’S ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT BY 


STARTED 
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VARIED STAPLE LENGTH A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


‘““FIBRO”’’-WOOL COMPARATIVE STAPLE DIAGRAMS 





60/62’s Oil Combed 
Worsted Top 


Nitro, W. Va.—From this well-known 
munition center comes news of interest 
to the worsted trade. Recently developed 
under the direction of the Sales Develop- 
ment Department of the American Viscose 
Corporation is the varied staple length. 
Interviewed as to the merits of this new de- 
velopment, leading spinners state that the 
controlled production of varied staple 
length insures a blend of lengths that com- 
plements those found in wool and results 


5.5 Denier 3 
Bright “Fibro” Top 





, ins.-6 ins. 5.5 Denier 5 ins. Dull 
“Fibro” Top 


in more evenly spun yarn. As with regular 
rayon staple, which is made within close 
length tolerances, there 1s no problem of 
overlength fibers to be broken in the draw- 
ing, and of underlength ones to add to the 
noilage. It is reported that production of 
varied staple length is available in several 
varieties, suitable for both Bradford and 
French processes. To further acquaint the 
trade with varied length, sample poundage 
in top form is being offered gratis. 





RAYON PRODUCERS ASKED 10 
EXPAND OUTPUT 


Frank L. Walton, Director of the Textile 
Clothing and Leather Branch of the War 
Production Board, has requested every 
rayon producer in the country to increase 
output of rayon fiber and yarn to the maxi- 
mum levels attainable with present man- 
pow cr and production facilities. The di- 
rector’s appeal was made in line with the 
general policy of the textile division to 
encourage an all-out effort to step-up pro- 
duction of all textile fibers, yarns, and 
products wherever possible as the best as- 
surance of a completely adequate supply 
of textile materials for military and essen- 
tial civilian needs. 

“Rayon plays a very important part in 
the war program,’ Mr. Walton declared. 
“It is absolutely essential for many military 
purposes. [here are some military uses for 
rayon today which cannot very well be 
taken care of by other fibers.” 





“TUFTON’ MAKES HEADWAY IN 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


From the rug front. For many months, 
the ancient art of rug and carpet weaving 
has been undergoing a revolution. “Tuf- 
ton,” a tough and durable fiber, designed 


for the tuft of rugs, is partially responsible. 
Developed by the American Viscose Cor- 
poration in answer to the floor cov ering 
trade’s demand for a new type of rayon 
staple fiber, “Tufton” is resulting in greater 
customer satisfaction. Resilience, flexibility, 
tenacity, each as perfectly balanced as pos- 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


sible. produced this result. Better soil- 


resistant properties have been made pos- 
sible by giving the fiber special qualities of 
smoothness. 

Already seven leading rug and carpet 
manufacturers are reported as hav Ing 
adopted “Tufton.” 





OW! STRESSES CONSERVATION 


The Office of War Information, indors- 
ing “Clothes Conservation Week” rece ntly, 
said this: “Rayon will probably be scarce 
in the future. The replacement of clothing, 
therefore becomes a gigantic problem. 
Never has there been such a need for the 
civilian to keep what he has already in 
good repair, to get from it as much wear 
as possible, and to mend and patch with a 
patriotic fervor.” 





And all we can add to that is this: Never 
before has there been such a need for the 
manufacturer tO turn out quality miecr- 
chandise that will give long wear. Ou: 
4-PLY SERVICE can often help you to make 
a good product even better. Now’s the 
time to put that service to use 


Copr. 1943—American Vis 





FABRIC DEVELOPMENT. A 
whole department is de- 
voted to this phase of 
the industry. It can 
help you design new and 
successful fabrics which 
you can produce effi- 
ciently on your existing 
machinery. 


Sales Offices: 


Plants at: Marcus Hook. Pa.: 


Parkersburg, W. Va.: 





4-PLY SERVICE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH. In our TEXTILE UNIT. Have a mill 
laboratories and pilot Dy problem? Our Textile 
plants scientists are cone Unit, equipped for vir- 
stantly at work, perfect- tually every phase of 
ing types of rayon yarn textile production, can 
and fiber now available, help solve problems in 
creating new types to weaving or knitting, 
meet specific problems. dyeing, and finishing. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Ave : New York City; Providence, R. I.: Charlotte, N. C.: PI iladely h » ra 


Roanoke. Va 
Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


“CROWN TESTED. The 
CROWN* Tested Plan 
helps sell serviceable 
rayon fabrics, gives sci- 
entific performance facts, 
helps you to establish 


and maintain the quality “RAYON 
of new fabrics containing FABRIC 
CROWN Rayon. “> 





Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; 


, 
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U. S. GUNS ROAR 
FOR COPPER SCRAP? 





WILL THEY BE SILENCED 


BECAUSE YOU LET THEM DOWN? 








HO said that the Army and | 
Navy have enough copper, 


around your plant. Not while our 
steel mills alone need 13,000,000 tons 
of purchased scrap in the first half 


brass and bronze? He’s’ talking 
through his hat! DORMANT SCRAP 7 of 1943 to keep charging their fur- 
° naces! Not when the lives of thou- 


Listen to the War Production 


sands of brave men hang in the 


Board: “‘The supply of copper is not ‘ . 
adequate and never will be while Obsolete machinery, tools, equipment, balance! 
this war is on... needs are so lar dies, jigs, fixtures, etc., which are inca- : , 

) Seetaaee —" aaa Tried Once? .. . Try Againl 
that they cannot possibly be met... pable of current or immediate future use 
eiapParnanes ane nes Seep te the in the war production effort because they Nobody ever makes a clean sweep 
No. 1 industrial salvage problem of , bl di the first time around the plant. Not 
1943 !"" Scrap is the source of approx- are broken, worn out, irreparable, dis- even the second ... or the third. 
imately 40% of America’s copper. mantled or in need of unavailable parts Scrap collecting is a year-round job! 


Demand Going Up! 


necessary to practical re-employment. 


Put a Grade-A Scrapper at the 
head of your salvage Committee... 
somebody with real authority. Tell 


Sure, copper has been banned 
from thousands of civilian products. FOLLOW THIS RULE him to go ahead, damn the torpedoes, 


The armed forces cut their require- 


and no holds barred! 


ments to the bone. Scores of substi- : . 
tutes have been introduced. Still If it hasn’t been used for three months, and Sell Ail Unused Machinery 
Industry is called on to produce if someone can’t prove that it’s going to be and Equipment 
1 ° 
C2%% more copper, brass and used in the next three—sell it*——or scrap Don’t stop with the junk. There's 
bronze scrap this year than in 1942. 0 @ . ‘ 
it! *Scrap and used equipment dealers pay plenty of valuable iron and steel tied 


But needs multiply daily. Copper for 
wires and cables on ships, planes and 
tanks. Brass for shell casings. Bronze 





well for usable machinery and materials. 


up in machinery and equipment that 
can’t be had any more. Sell it . 
somebody wants it. If it’s usable, 








for gears and bearings for vital ma- 

chinery. And in the face of these 

needs, America’s copper refineries are operating at less than 
of capacity. 

Maybe right now guns are silent that ought to be firing. . 
furnaces cold that ought to be going full blast ... because you 
didn’t move your copper, brass and bronze scrap, when the call 
first went gut. 


Scrap or Human Life — Which? 


Right now the war is going into the offensive stage. The demand 
for scrap—all kinds of scrap—is going to be terrific. The lack 
will have to be made up in the lives of fine American youth. 
You can’t keep putting it off. Not while there’s an ounce of use- 
less, dormant iron and steel, copper, brass or bronze ... in or 


1/5 


youll get prices far better than 
would be paid for it as scrap. And production somewhere else 
may be held up because that very equipment is missing! 


How To Sell Your Scrap 

If you have no regular scrap dealer, find one in the classified 
phone book. He'll buy usable materials, too; or you can find a 
Used Equipment Dealer in the same place. 

Don’t expect your scrap heap to be a gold mine—the dealer 
works under a price ceiling, the same as you do. But you will 
find there’s a million dollar feeling in the knowledge that you’re 
doing your part all the way. It’s 100% better than the guilty 
sensation you get every time you pass some good metal you should 
have scrapped months ago! 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 3303, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N. Y. C. 





BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE ° 
If you have done a successful salvage job 


ROOM 3303, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N. Y. C. 
Please send a ‘‘Primer of Industrial Scrap’’ to 


PD oncked- bd HO CSW eae deh ee one aed webb 6 OHbK CO COReeAR 
DE 6s cean Cesaeccse eed ees Sh we scwee ss tkbba es bbs6ane 
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at your plant, send details and pictures 
to this magazine. 


haa latina SEND FOR PRIMER OF INDUSTRIAL SCRAP TO 
Tee TT rere HELP YOU TACKLE THE SALVAGE PROBLEM 
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PATENTS PENDING 








A HARTEX PRODUCT 


A PERMANENT CELLULOSE FINISH 





. .. 1S as successful in processing sheets for a baby's crib as in finishing mosquito 
nettings for soldiers in the tropics. You don't have to be a war-time industry in order 
to benefit by KOPAN as a permanent cellulose finish. Thousands of yards of sheet- 
ings, shirtings, damasks and other woven and knitted fabrics are enjoying a readier 
sale right now because KOPAN was used in their processing. You don't need to 
change your machinery or your processing program. KOPAN may be applied before 
the boil-off, during mercerization, before or after dyeing, before or after bleaching or 
as a final finish. In any case, you have increased tensile strength, excellent shrink- 
age and stretch control, and a permanent finish which adds to fabric durability. 


CONSULT US — our technical 


staff will cooperate with manu- 
facturers and processors to 
develop a KOPAN formule 
for their particular needs. 




















Fr *K development of “Permalon” 
» used in processing millions of 
yards of mosquito and head 
_ netting for our armed forces. 

‘More flexible formula permits 
‘wider application. Only finest 
\ality cellulose is used. 


KOPAN is available in several viscosities to provide a 
great variety of desired finishes with the required hand 
and appearance. Its low cost offers an attractive 
opportunity to forward-looking, progressive processors. 


We recommend Cobud. e PIGMENT COLOR CONCENTRATE 
for use with KOPAN. Uniform, clear shades assured 
with no additional treatment. Hart Products Corpora- 
tion is sole selling agent for Celludye Pigment Colors. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP 





1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
The HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA. LTD. ¢ GUELPH, ONTARIC 


"“hamicale jorbrery Vase uf buidle Teocedding 
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Automatic cleaning over spinning Cleaner over high speed twisters. 
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Preventing lint accumulation 
on high speed winders. 








THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“Slasher”’— 
Take Your Pick 


When we stated on this page in March 
that we had never heard the origin of the 
name “slasher’’ and offered $1.00 in sav 
ings stamps for an answer, we expected no 
response. However, we had not one taker 
but three and all different. So here they 
are and take your own choice. All were 
good enough to deserve the prize. 

Mr. William Shaw, of Providence, R. L., 
reports: “Why is a slasher called a slash- 
er? The story dates back to the year 1800. 
In those days, the warp was compressed 
between two rolls, this was the method to 
free the yarn from the moisture it had im- 
bibed with the dressing, and drawn over a 
succession of small tin rolls or cylinders 
heated by steam, instead of the large cyl- 
inder of the present time. After leaving the 
cylinders, the yarn was lightly brushed, 
and as the bristle contacted the yarn, it 
was termed, slashing the yarn, hence the 
name slasher. Besides the brushes, the yarn 
was fanned by rapidly revolving fanners.’’ 

Mr. Faucett Redder, of Alabama City, 
Ala., reports: “From what I have studied 
(according to history), back in early days 
there was a problem of sizing yarn. Our 
forefathers used hand and brush to apply 
the size needed. They would dip the yarn 
in tubs of mixtures and hang it up to dry 
and then when mills were first begun, they 
used pegs of wood, spaced several feet 
apart, to rope the yarn around from one 
peg to the other and would have some one 
to take a brush or mop and dip the size 
and splash it on the yarn. No doubt the 
word must have come from that because 
the worker would slash away with his 
brush or mop so the yarn would be covered 
with size. That man was called a slash or 
sizing man. Then the machine age came 
and our modern machines were made to do 
the same work more easily and better and 
no doubt the name took a change, so it 
must be from that instead of splash. Leave 
the letter ‘p’ out and you have slash and 
the ‘er’ is to give it a meaning to be easily 
understood. So, you have the word slash- 
er.”’ 

Mr. T. Hargreaves, of Caldwell Linen 
Mills, Ltd., of Iroquois, Ont., Canada, re- 
ports: “There are several methods of mak- 
ing warps for the looms. In the coloured 
goods trade the practice was to dye and 
size in ‘chains’ and then ‘dress’ a number 
of chains together so as to make the warp 
or beam. This was Known as warp dress- 
ing. Each thread was ‘dressed’ in line and 
each broken thread pieced, so that the most 
perfect weavers beams could be produced. 
The process was very slow and costly. Then 
was introduced the ‘Tape Sizing’ machine 
which is the English name of the Slasher. 
But the threads were not assembled so well 
as in the former method, and the weavers 
of Lancashire in their colloquial dialect 
would remark that this beam had not been 
‘dressed’ it has been ‘slashed’, meaning 
that it was a rush job. And so they called 
the man in charge of the tape sizing ma 
chine a ‘slasher’ and now the machine is 
‘The Slasher’ and the operator ‘The Slasher- 
man.” 


With the Machinery Folks 

‘We have read Mr. J. W. Stribling’s ar 
ticles on winding machines in recent issues 
of CoTTON with a good deal of interest. 
Several of our men have watched for these 
articles each month and are particularly 
pleased...” 

S. H. HELLAND 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


“If and when you publish the article (re 
prints on series on Komets and Links and 
Links Machines), Scott & Williams, Inc.. 
will be interested in securing about 25 


copies.”’ 
J. S. HUBBARD 


Scott & Williams, Ine. 
Laconia, N. H. 

“We would like to inquire if there are 
any copies of ‘Loom Motor Research Moves 
into the Weave Room’ by E. 8. Lammers 
and.C. G. Veinott available. This article 
was in the November, 1941, issue... .” 

RALPH A. HUEY 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Worcester, Mass. 


“In perusing the September, 1942, issue 
of CoTTON, I came across an article entitled 
‘What Lies Ahead in Textile Machinery De 
velopments’ which attracted my attention. 
As I am interested in this write-up, I won- 
der if you would give me the name of the 
author...” 

E. C. GWALTNEY 
Director of Research, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Maine 
* 
More on Circular 
Knit Reprints 

“We are interested in obtaining a re- 
print of the Komet and Links-and-Links 
articles which you have been running in 





Jno. R. White, for the past 30 years 
southern manager of the textile and paper 
division of Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, has retired under the company’s 
pension plan. Mr. White went to Green- 
ville, 8. C., in 1912, after six years as 
assistant traffic manager in the New 
York office, and found there his life 
work in the rapidly expanding industrial 
development of the South. His kKnowl- 
edge of the company’s products and his 
interest in promoting industrial produc- 
tion brought him in close contact with 
business leaders throughout the entire 
region, who appreciated his services and 
valued his friendship ‘ ° , ‘ , 
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CoTTON. Our foreman and fixers have bene 
fited by reading them and we feel that the 
series published in booklet form would be 
of great help to anyone having the English 
machines, ’ 

E. F. MOORE 
Superintendent, 
Hand Knit Hosiery Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

“Have read all the discussions by K. O 
Metz on Komets. Hope I am not too late to 
put in our order for two (2) book forms of 
the above serials...” 

MAX BITTENBENDER 
Bloomsburg Hosiery Mills, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


¢ 
“Mildew-Proofing”’ 

“Would it be possible that you let us 
have tear sheets in connection with ‘Mil- 
dew-proofing Treatments for Textile Fab- 
rics’ from your December, 1942, issue . . 

THE MONTREAL COTTONS, LTD. 
Valleyfield, Que., 
Canada 


o 


“Flameproofing” 

“Will you kindly refer to your March, 
1943, issue of CoTTON and the article on 
page 71 covering ‘Flameproofing Treatments 
for Textile Fabrics’. This article is appli- 
cable to our particular business and we 
would like to secure approximately 100 re 
prints s 

A. L. HAMMOND 


C. R. Daniels, Ince. 
New York, N. Y. 


ad 
After Four Years 
“Please enter our order for reprints of 
article ‘The Polishing and Glazing of Yarns 
and Twines’—Finnetney. Cotton 103 61-2, 
66 (1939) ...” 
J. R. RAFTER 
Providence Braid Co 
Providence, R. I, 
e 
Booklets for 
Rayon Chemist 
“I would like to receive the following 
beoklets described in the December, 1942, 
and January, 1943, issues: 701, 704, 711, 
725 and 729.” 
WALTER BROOKS 
Research Chemist, 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Ameelle, Md. 


+ 
Synthetics in Finishing 
“Please advise if you have any reprints 
of the article entitled ‘Synthetics: Their 
Part in Textile Finishing Processes’ by Vic 
tor A. Schiffer which appeared in your pub 
lication in the January, 1942, issue.” 
CARL A. ALTHOFF 


Diamond Alkali Company, 
Painesville, Ohio 


+ 


(More requests are being received for 
past articles today than ever before. We are 
furnishing tear sheets where we have copies 
available but suggest you save and file your 
copies as received as we must keep our file 
copies at a minimum today due to paper 
restrictions. ) 
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“Hlectric Power 
Is the Life Blood...” 


“Electric power is the life blood of war production. Regard- 
less of the availability of materials and labor, modern war produc- 
tion would be impossible without power. . . . It is reassuring to 
know that electric power will not be a limiting factor in all-out war 
production, and that whatever war loads must be carried, electric 


power will be there in adequate quantities . . . 


“The power men... should be proud of the job that has been 
done in providing power supply. Power has never been ‘too little or 
too late’. There is today no shortage of power. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the situation as to many other vital necessities. I do not 
know of a single instance in which the operation of a war plant has 
been delayed by lack of power supply. Every single piece of com- 
plicated equipment . . . has been in place and ready to operate when 


the new war plants were ready for use. 


“I repeat, the power men of the country can be proud of the 
job that they are doing.”—J. A. Krug, Director, Office of War 


Utilities. 


Georgia Power Company 


Seven-Eighths of America’s Power Is Produced 


By Companies Under Private Business Management 
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Too Little, Too Latet 


FROM THE very beginning, the battle against infla- 

tion has been conducted on the basis of “too 
little, too late”, At no time have adequate steps been 
taken to check inflation, nor at this writing have they 
yet been taken. The President has very recently issued 
a freeze order which would have had a tremendous re- 
straining effect upon inflation if issued 18 months ago, 
but which now simply freezes greatly inflated prices 
and wages without touching the basic causes of this 
inflationary condition. 

About 18 months ago, when the first dangerous 
Symptoms appeared, a general freeze order accom- 
panied by abandonment of the 40-hour week and the 
overtime payments for more than 40 hours, would have 
effectively prevented inflation. Now, even though a 
general freeze order has been issued on prices and 
wages, there are loopholes in this order wide enough 
to run a freight train through sideways. 

In the first place, this order does not touch the 
40-hour week, which is the tap root of our inflationary 
growth; and in the second place, the bars are let down 
for a great many 15 per cent wage increases under the 
Little Steel formula, and furthermore there is the 
general clause in this order which permits all kinds 
of wage readjustments to “correct substandards of 
living”. When common laborers, with a few weeks of 
training, are put to work on Government jobs to re- 
ceive $100 a week or more, what is a substandard 
wage? Almost anyone earning a normal pre-war wage 
could contend that this wage is now substandard. 

The 40-hour law is, has been, and will be, the cor- 
nerstone of inflation until it is abandoned, and per- 
haps it is now too late to abandon it without some 
drastic tax measures to compensate for the inestim- 
able damage that it has done. Even if wage rates are 
frozen, wages are not, and there is a lot of difference 
between wage rates and wages. During the depres- 
sion, many building trades workers, with a rate of 
$2.00 an hour, were lucky to make $10.00 or $15.00 
a week. The same worker today on a Government job 
can easily make $150 a week if he wants to work over- 
time. As more men enter the armed services, the 
working hours for the nation must be lengthened. A 
recent report showed that the average hours for the 
whole United States were approximately 45 hours a 
week. Raising this average to 50 hours represents an 
earnings increase of about 16 per cent. Raising the 
average to 55 hours would represent an earnings in- 
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crease of about 32 per cent more than at present. 

It is wages paid that create inflationary pressure, 
and freezing rates while exercising no control over 
increases in earnings will not block inflation. Fur- 
thermore, concentrating earnings in fewer hands is 
highly inflationary. One million workmen getting $100 
a week will receive the same amount of money as four 
million workmen getting $25.00 a week; yet one group 
has an inflationary and the other group a stabilizing 
influence. The four million $25.00-a-week workers 
have got to spend their money prudently to make ends 
meet and their careful buying habits tend to hold 
prices down. The $100-a-week workers inject a boom- 
town, mining camp atmosphere into the picture and 
are able to pay high prices for things and to encourage 
price rises. 

The Government has not only done nothing to con- 
trol these fantastic wage payments, but has actually 
encouraged them. Where a war plant is located, ordi- 
nary labor relations become demoralized, as almost 
any textile mill executive knows to his sorrow. Under 
date of April 16, the Associated Press carried a dis- 
patch stating that the F. B. I. had arrested eight men 
formerly employed as welders at two Baltimore ship- 
yards. The F. B. I. reported that the men “have ad- 
mitted to performing faulty work in order to finish 
their work in a hurry and earn more money”. One man 
had received $2,100 in salary and bonuses since Janu- 
ary 21. Assuming that this man worked continuously 
from January 21 until April 15, he would have put in 
12 weeks’ work and been paid $2,100 for it, which 
would have been $175 a week. According to the ad- 
vertisements of welding schools all over the United 
States anybody can learn welding in a few weeks. Any 
system of procurement which permits a man to get 
$175 a week plying a trade which can be learned by 
anyone in a month, is not only wrong but indefensible. 





Spending What 
We Haven't Got 


A NATION at war must be reconciled to seeing its 

standard of living reduced. This nation has 
apparently not become reconciled to that sacrifice. 
Continuously have come strident demands from every 
organized group in our population for increases in in- 
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come to maintain, or even improve, the standard of 
living. With a constantly diminishing supply of con- 
sumer goods, there has been a constant increase in re- 
tail sales and our accumulated stocks are now prac- 
tically cleaned out, yet the Government is permitting 
a constant increase in dollar purchasing power to 
compete for the drastically limited supply of goods. 
Price ceilings are practically useless under these cir- 
cumstances, and rationing, without the rationing of 
purchasing power, is equally futile. 

Since point rationing for food became effective, 
there has been a staggering increase in restaurant 
and hotel patronage. Traveling men report that ho- 
tels and restaurants everywhere are having droves 
of townspeople come in to eat where no ration cou- 
pons are required. Restaurant keepers report their 
businesses doubled or trebled since the rationing be- 
gan, and portions are being reduced while prices are 
increased. Restaurants are allowed a reduced per- 
centage of their last year’s consumption, and with 
rapidly increasing patronage, they face a hopeless 
problem. Some of them sell out their stock and close. 
Others close one day a week; some stop serving 
lunch or breakfast. With plenty of money to spend, 
people are going to spend it, and after they have 
eaten up their ration points they go to the public 
eating places, and these must soon require ration 
points or be unable to continue to feed the public. 

Clothing is becoming poorer in quality and higher 
in price. Price ceilings do not seem to be effective in 
the case of either men’s or women’s clothing. Some 
stores are asking twice as much for women’s clothes 
as the same garments fetched two years ago. 

Effective rationing must start with rationing 
purchasing power. Exorbitant wages must be avoid- 
ed and high taxes must be applied to capture other 
excess purchasing power. We have followed the op- 
posite course. Our war has been run more like a 
WPA project than a war. We have permitted this 
group or that group to gouge exorbitant profits out 
of the war. Our Government has exercised a fair 
degree of control over business profits, and the ex- 
cess profits taxes recapture practically all of any 
unreasonable gains. Where labor has been con- 
cerned, however, the sky was the limit. The only 
way to recapture excessive wage payments is the 
same way that we recapture excessive industrial 
profits, and that is by a special tax. So far, Con- 
gress has not even considered such a tax, and is 
unlikely to do so. 

To control inflation and run this war as a war 
instead of a boondoggle, we have got to get more 
nearly on a pay-as-you-go basis. We cannot keep on 
spending what we haven’t got indefinitely. A reason- 
able income for this country during a period of lush 
prosperity would be around 70 or 75 billion dollars. 
Yet we propose to spend more than that on the war 
this year. This is of course an economic and mathe- 
matical impossibility. The nation cannot spend with- 
in itself 75 billion dollars on the war. It can squan- 
der that much, but it cannot expend it out of the 
national economy. The only way that much money 
could possibly be spent would be on goods purchased 
from foreign countries, and in our case we are buy- 


ing relatively little from abroad. What we are trying 
to do is spend 130 to 150 billion dollars out of an 
income of 75 billion dollars, and the only way we 
can do it is by drastically reducing the value of 
our money; by paying $175 a week to $30.00-a-week 
labor. 


The Exeess Income Tax 


IF THE Government had the courage to impose it, 

an excess income tax as a companion to the ex- 
cess profits tax would go a long way toward remedying 
the ruinous effects of our past wage policies. It goes 
without saying that the 40-hour law would have to 
be repealed at the same time. Practically any person 
whose income has increased during the war has re- 
ceived that increase on account of the war and the 
increase has come out of the Federal treasury. It 
would be a perfectly fair proposition to have an ex- 
cess income tax with very high rates on increases 
in income. The same principle should be observed 
as in the case of excess profits taxes. If a corpora- 
tion whose average income over a period of several 
pre-war years was $200,000, had an income in 1942 
of $400,000, the excess would be stringently taxed. 
If an individual had an average income of $2,000 a 
year for several pre-war years and jumped to $4,000 
in 1942, this excess should be taxed entirely out of 
proportion to the normal income tax. Our present 
income tax laws soak the just and the unjust alike. 
The man who has spent a lifetime working up to a 
fair competence which can not be increased during 
the war is taxed on the same basis as the shiftless 
laborer who is thrust incontinently into a profitable 
war job. If our Government insists on paying such 
labor four or five times as much as it is worth, it 
has got to devise some means of rectifying this con- 
dition sooner or later. It can’t keep it up indefinitely. 
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Undoing Good Habits 


A WORKER whose output was a bit low was bawled 

out by his foreman because he was not pro- 
ducing more. The man defended himself by say- 
ing that he was taking a little extra time because 
he was reworking some used material to keep it 
from going to waste. 

“Don’t you worry about saving pennies! It’s out- 
put we’ve got to get,” the foreman stormed. “What 
difference does it make if you save fifty cents a 
day puttering around like you’re doing when you 
are holding up something at the other end of the 
department and costing us more in the end.” 

“All right, if that’s the way you want it,” the 
worker retorted and went back to his work with the 
resolve that he had made the last effort he ever 
would make to save anything on his job. 

The foreman might have been right in his de- 
cision as to what was the most important way to 
save money on the man’s job. However, in the space 
of a few minutes he undid all that had been done 
in years to develop in that worker habits of econ- 
omy and thrift on the job. Under the circumstances, 
the foreman might better have praised the man for 
his good intentions and then explained to him why, 
under the conditions prevailing, it was necessary 
to lose a little in one place in order to gain much 
in another.—‘Management Information”, Elliott Serv- 
ice Co., Ine. 
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A Word Picture and Brief Biographical Sketch of the New 
President of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


A FEW YEARS ago a sales man- 

ager from the North was call- 
ing on the Avondale Mills. While 
waiting to see Hugh Comer, the 
mill manager, he was discussing 
with his local representative his 
need for an additional salesman to 
call on the textile mills. Presently 
Mr. Comer came out with his arm 
affectionately around the shoulders 
of the salesman of another com- 
pany, saying “Goodbye, old fellow; 
bless your heart! Remember, we are 
crazy about you over here.”’ 

The sales manager said, in an 
aside to his representative, “‘Find 
out who that salesman is. If he 
stands in that well with this organ- 
ization, maybe we had better try to 
hire him.” 

That sales manager was greatly 
mistaken in misconstruing Hugh 
Comer’s instinctive courtesy and di- 
plomacy and affection for people in 
general. So was the pilece-goods 
merchant who, having heard Hugh 
deliver one of those humorous ban- 
quet speeches for which he is fa- 
mous, insisted that it was all a ruse 
and that the speaker was a profes- 
sional entertainer. 

For Hugh Comer is versatility 
personified. He is so intensive in 
whatever he is doing that a stran- 
ger would nauurally assume that 
whatever role he observed Hugh in 
would be his chief activity. 

Hugh Comer operates, efficiently 
and effectively, one of the most im- 
portant management jobs in the 
southern textile industry. The re- 
spect and affection of the thousands 
of people in his organization, and 
of countless others who are touched 
by his sparkling enthusiasm and in- 
spiring leadership, are bestowed 
upon a well-rounded and balanced 
personality which incorporates a 
kaleidoscopic admixture of inherent 
charm and ability—a personality 
that reflects to the ultimate the 
wholesome influences of others that 
have had an impact upon it. 

Hugh Comer has become the titu- 





lar head of the southern cotton- 
textile industry, as president of the 


Manufacturers 
highest 


American Cotton 
Association. This is the 
honor and responsibility within the 
power of his fellow manufacturers 
to bestow upon one of their num- 
ber, and so it is proper to explore 
his background, experience and 
characteristics. 

Hugh Moss Comer was born in 
Birmingham, Alabama, on June 9, 
1892, the tenth and only blue-eyed 
child blessing the union of Braxton 
Bragg and Eva Jane (Harris) Co- 
mer. He was the favorite of his 
mother and his older brothers and 
sisters, but learned at an early date 
that his father, though one of Ala- 
bama’s wealthiest men, and certain- 
ly her leading public figure in sev- 
eral generations as her governor 
and later as senator, had definite 
ideas that his children should grow 
up under a pattern of stern and 
rigid discipline. 

Hugh grew up as a perfectly nor- 
mal boy in Birmingham, with all of 
the blessings and tribulations that 
come to a member of a large and in- 
timate family circle. He attended 
the Paul Hayne High School in Bir- 
mingham. When his father was 
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elected Governor of Alabama and 
went to the state capital, Montgom- 
ery, Hugh went along and attended 
the Stark University School there. 
Later he attended Emory and Hen- 
ry College at Emory, Virginia, and 
then went to the University of Ala- 
bama at Tuscaloosa for four years, 
graduating in 1914. 

His first job with Avondale Mills 
was as supply room clerk and over- 
seer in charge of outside mainten- 
ance. He later was given the re- 
sponsibility of weighing and class- 
ing the cotton, first at Sylacauga 
and then at the Birmingham plant. 

In April 1917 he joined the Army 
as a member of the first Officers’ 
Training School at Fort McPher- 
son, Georgia, and went to France, 
as first lieutenant of cavalry, as 
supply officer of the famous 82nd 
Division. He saw active duty in 
the battles of the Argonne, St. 
Mihiel, and Amiens. After the war, 
he went back to work at the Bir- 
mingham plant, where his chief du- 
ties were receiving cotton and at- 
tending to general maintenance 
work and assisting the purchasing 
agent. He later performed these 
duties at the Sylacauga plants. 

In 1923, The Governor purchased 
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the mills at Sycamore, Alexander 
City, and Pell City, Alabama. His 
chief interest was in securing the 
Pell City plant, but it was neces- 
sary for him to acquire the other 
two in order to get it, and because 
of the poor condition of the proper- 
ty at Sycamore, there was some 
discussion about scrapping the ma- 
chinery there and using the mill 
buildings as barns. But The Gov- 
ernor, typifying a Comer trait in- 
herent in every member of the fam- 
ily, said the people at Sycamore 
had cast their lot with the plant 
and would be deprived of their eco- 
nomic livelihood if it were junked, 
and decided that it would be reno- 
vated. As long as The Governor 
lived, when he made a decision, that 
settled the issue, and Hugh, who 
had been handling his work with 
credit up to that time, was sent to 
Sycamore to carry out that assign- 
ment. He remained at Sycamore 
until 1929, and during that time 
more than doubled the capacity of 
that plant and, when he was re- 
turned to Sylacauga in 1929, regret- 
fully left it as “one of the sweetest- 
running little 30,000-spindle yarn 
mills in the world”. 

About this time, Hugh’s eldest 
brother, Donald, who had been in 
charge of the entire Avondale chain 
under his father, assumed some 
other business duties as well, an’ 
Bragg Comer, Jr., who had been 
operating the company’s largest 
properties at Sylacauga, was trans- 
ferred to the general offices, then 
in Birmingham, and Hugh was 
moved to Sylacauga, in charge of 
the plants there as well as Syca- 
more, and a few years later, upon 
the death of his brother Fletcher, 
who had been operating the plant 
in Alexander City, assumed charge 
of that plant also. Subsequently, 
he was made general manager of all 
of the company’s properties. 

The Governor had passed away in 
1927, and in October of that year, 
Donald was made president of the 
corporation, and Hugh was made : 
vice-president and director. 

In 1936, Donald became chairman 
of the board, and Bragg, Jr., was 
made president, and Hugh became 
vice-president and general manager. 


In addition to his position with 
Avondale Mills, Hugh is president 
of Comer-Avondale Mills, Incorpor- 
ated, the yarn selling agency of the 
mills; president of Boaz Mills, In- 
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corporated, a small yarn plant at 
Boaz, Alabama, and a director of 
Southeastern Cottons, Incorporated, 
of New York City. He is a director 
of the Alabama Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, the Alabama 
agency of R. F. C., the Associated 
Industries of Alabama, the Nation- 
al Cotton Council of America, The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Incorpor- 
ated, the Alabama and Sylacauga 
Chambers of Commerce, and the 
Sylacauga Exchange Club. He isa 
member of the board of regents of 
Alabama Museum of Natural His- 
tory, University of Alabama; na- 
tional representative of the Boy 
Scouts of America; chairman of the 
North Alabama Camp and Hospital 
Council, American Red Cross; and 
is active on many industry commit- 
tees. He is a Mason, and a mem- 
ber of Redstone Club, Mountain 
Brook Country Club, Birmingham 
Country Club, of Birmingham, a 
member of the Sylacauga Method- 
ist Church and of the Phi Delta 
Theta Fraternity. 

Avondale Mills consist of 11 
plants, with a total of 272,564 spin- 
dles and 4,330 looms, with auxiliary 
processes such as dyeing—in raw 
stock, beam, chain and package, as 
well as piece goods—and a variety 
of finishing processes. Six of the 
mills manufacture yarn as the final 
product—in a variety of numbers, 





Hugh Comer as a 12-year old 
school boy in Birmingham 


twists and put-ups; the other five 
do both spinning and weaving, pro- 
ducing a diversified line of cloths. 
Five of these plants—the Eva Jane, 
Central, Catherine, Sallie B. No. 1 
and Sallie B. No. 2—are grouped 
within one fence at Sylacauga; and 
individual plants are located in Bir- 
mingham, Alexander City, Pell 
City, Sycamore, Stevenson, and La- 
Fayette. 

When, to this tremendous manu- 
facturing enterprise, are added a 
multitude of other responsibilities, 
such as villages, farms, dairies, 
etc., etc., some concept of the ex- 
tent of Hugh Comer’s job may be 
visualized. 

It is virtually impossible to dis- 
sociate Hugh Comer, the man, from 
Hugh Comer, the mill executive. 
Surrounded by a competent corps 
of associates, fitted to their re- 
spective tasks and responsibilities, 
Mr. Comer directs his far-flung or- 
ganization with poise and efficien- 
cy. He is a steadfast believer in 
the doctrine of work, and expects 
and receives the fullest measure of 
response to his own indefatigable 
example in this respect. He makes 
a fetish of quality and safety and 
good housekeeping, and, as to the 
people, of education, in its broad 
sense, and good health. He is com- 
pletely devoted to his work, and to 
his associates, and is honestly com- 
mitted to the belief that the quality 
of his products should be superior, 
and is so completely convinced of 
this that he will take, as almost a 
literally personal matter, any criti- 
cism on this point that to him seems 
unjustified; if the complaint is 
warranted, he is personally miser- 
able until the cause is permanently 
removed. 

No man in the industry is more 
intimately familiar with the details 
of his properties than is Hugh Co- 
mer. His application of a keen in- 
telligence and interest, an open and 
inquiring mind, and determination 
and progressiveness have given him 
a grasp of the business that is sur- 
prisingly thorough and comprehen- 
sive. 

He operates from the general of- 
fices, now located in Sylacauga in- 
stead of Birmingham, and through 
a well-organized and efficient sys- 
of reports and records keeps cur- 
rently in touch with affairs of each 
property under his charge. A great 
deal of his day is spent transact- 
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ing business through the vehicle 
of a scarlet red telephone, the gift 
of a customer-friend, which sits on 
a highly-prized, over-sized antique 
oak table that dominates his office, 
and the top of which is cleared of 
all papers at the end of the day. 
Because he has been so much a 
part of the mill and village life of 
his communities; because he, like 
all of the Comers, permits his time 
and talents to be imposed upon, 
Hugh usually finds it difficult to 
break away from this office, but 
he feels that his place is in the 
mills. As frequently as possible, 
he is out and away to go through 
one of the plants, in company with 
the proper associate or associ- 
ates, and it is here that he is the 
happiest in his work, and most ef- 
fective in it. Because he genuine- 
ly loves people, his contacts with 
Avondale Mills employees are as 
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unquestionably contribute immeas- 
urably to the spirit of loyalty and 
mutual understanding that prevails 
throughout this extensive organi- 
zation. 

Hugh has a habit that is well 
known among his associates. He has 
a little black book and a little stub 
pencil, and when someone sees him 
stop and fit on the shell-rimmed 
glasses he wears for reading and 
scribble a note in this little book, 
it is apparent that something is 
wrong. He can smell a bad motor, 
hear a bad gear, or feel a bad prod- 
uct from a distance. He has a sense 
of cleanliness that is unsurpassed. 
He believes that orderliness and 
cleanliness tend toward better work- 
ing conditions, better health, great- 
er safety and certainly a better fin- 
ished product and greater economy. 

There is about Hugh Comer an 
air of informality and attractive- 
ness that his innate dignity and 
leadership never permit to _ be 
abused. He is a student to a de- 
gree that is belied by his buoyancy 
of spirit and effervescence and fas- 
cinating personal charm. He is an 
attentive listener to advice and 
counsel, and an accurate thinker, 
and accordingly has the advantage 
of the ideas of his associates, which 
he encourages. He will tell one of 
his men to do something, but usual- 
ly qualifies it with the statement, 
“Do it my way or come up with 
something better”. If the man 
comes up with something better, he 
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is for it. As a manager, he is kind 
and considerate, yet firm and ex- 
acting. His associates, and the 
7,500 employees of Avondale Mills, 
rely upon him to an unusual de- 
gree, and bring him their troubles 
with the knowledge that while his 
decision may not be to their liking, 
it will be fair. If you were guilty, 
Hugh Comer would be a bad juror 
for you, 

If Hugh’s intense loyalty to the 
Avondale Mills is exceeded by any- 
thing, it is by his complete devo- 
tion to the people who make up that 
organization. As careful as he is 
concerning the mill properties, if a 
clear-cut issue were created as be- 
tween the welfare of things and the 
welfare of people, Hugh Comer’s 
impulse and inclination would be in 
the direction of the people, just as 
was the case with his father in the 
incident concerning Sycamore, for 
Hugh Comer, exercising another 
Comer trait, considers things only 
as instruments of achievement and 
happiness for people. But he pos- 
sesses also, to a remarkable degree, 
another Comer trait in the ability 
to reconcile any differences in such 
a case, and produce a result of all- 
around fairness. 

Hugh has been fortunate and 
blessed in the matter of family and 
associates. He has, throughout all 
of his life, been privileged to have 
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close association with several peo- 
ple who have had significant in- 
fluence upon him. First there was 
The Governor himself, who sprang 
from a line of hardy, stern and ex- 
acting pioneers, and who, so char- 
acteristic of the pater familias of 
his generation, by his own strength 
cf character and example, made a 
lasting impression upon Hugh dur- 
ing his earlier years. Hugh was 35 
years of age when his father died, 
so that during his early business 
experience he had the high privi- 
lege of learning at his father’s 
side, and his intense filial devotion 
and genuine respect permitted him 
to learn many lessons from this re- 
lationship. 

Incidentally, Hugh resembles The 
Governor more than does any other 
member of the family, and as he 
himself grows more into maturity, 
the resemblance becomes more pro- 
nounced. From his father Hugh 
inherited an impressive bearing 
and presence, an instinctive diplo- 
macy, a pronounced political acu- 
men, a sense of the relative value 
of things, an abhorrence of waste 
in any form, and a recognition of 
the responsibility of leadership. 
From his mother come his affec- 
tionate nature, his tolerance, his 
intimate attachment to his friends, 
his sense of right, and his poise. 

Another major influence on Hugh 
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and his philosophy was that of his 
brother Donald. When the elder 
Comer became Governor, Donald, 
as the eldest son, assumed his 
father’s place in the business, and 
for a quarter century, the relation- 
ship of Hugh toward Donald was 
one of almost unbelievable filial- 
fraternal deference and respect. A 
volume could be written on this one 
subject, of the complete devotion, 
springing of course originally from 
the early family circle, of the 
younger man to his elder brother; 
of how Donald, by the sheer force 
of his own example influenced 
Hugh’s personal philosophy as well 
as his business principles and ac- 
tions. 

In July 1940, Bragg retired as 
president and became chairman of 
the finance committee, and the di- 
rectors secured the services of Sam- 
uel Y. Austin as president. At that 
time, Hugh was made executive 
vice-president of the company, the 
position he holds today. Since its or- 
ganization by The Governor in 1897, 
the Avondale Mills had been direct- 
ed exclusively by members of his 
family, and it was characteristic of 
Hugh that from the day Mr. Austin 
assumed office, he has given to the 
new president a wholehearted un- 
qualified spirit of loyalty and re- 
spect that has confounded some 
who predicted otherwise. Those 
making such predictions simply did 
not know Hugh Comer, nor did they 
know Sam Austin. Perhaps the 
greatest tribute to Hugh Comer’s 
character, and certainly to his abil- 
ity, is the fact that for the past 
three years he has continued to 
grow and develop himself, and to 
strengthen and improve the Avon- 
dale organization, 
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In his unqualified acceptance of 
the new arrangement, Hugh in no 
sense exhibited a chameleon-like 
tendency. To the contrary, he re- 
tains in every detail his respect for 
The Governor and for Donald, and 
the wholesome impact of their in- 
fluence will always be upon him, so 
there has been no transfer of loyal- 
ty and affection. Rather, he ad- 
justed himself perfectly to the new 
circumstances and has himself been 
strengthened and made stronger. 
For despite the harmony of the in- 
formal family relationship, Hugh 
now has had released capabilities 
and talents that previously could 
hardly be revealed and utilized to 
the fullest degree. 

But without any question, the 
most important and most signifi- 
cant influence upon the life and af- 
fairs of Hugh Comer was and is 
that of a young lady, Gillian Eliza- 
beth Goodall, of Birmingham, to 
whom he was married, on June 9, 
1921 (his 29th birthday). Hugh has 
a flair for affectionately bestowing 
intimate names upon those whom he 
loves, and he consistently, in any 
company, refers to Mrs. Comer as 
“that lil ole yellow-headed gal’’, and 
she is in every respect the main- 
spring of his existence and the ful- 
crum of his life. Hugh’s ebullient 
personality, his joyous spirit and 
mercurial and sensitive disposition 
find their perfect complement in 
this gracious, reserved, stable and 
charming helpmeet, on whom he re- 
lies, wholly and completely. They 
have two lovely daughters, Susan 
Gabriella, 20, who on May 7 this 
year was married to Lieut. William 
B. White, Jr., United States Army; 
and Gillian Elizabeth (Betty), 18, 
now a student at Fairfax Hall in 
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Hugh Comer and W. M. McLaurine inspecting an attendance record in the 
Catherine Mill as a means of ened attendance at work and de- 


creasing absenteeism . . 
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Virginia. 


The atmosphere of the Comer 


family life is one of congeniality, 
hospitality, comfort and simplicity 
of taste. Hugh is, sincerely and 
genuinely, a religious man, to the 
point of strictness and rectitude in 
his own affairs. He does not drink, 
nor smoke, nor gamble, simply be- 
cause he does not believe in such 
indulgences, does not consider them 
necessary or desirable habits—and 
has proven his point so far as he is 
concerned, both in the exercise of 
sheer willpower against them, and 
an exceptional ability to be happy 
and have pleasure and fun and en- 
joy life, to the fullest extent, with- 
out them. 

His public addresses, in which his 
native wit and fund of uproariously 
funny stories achieve a result en- 
vied by professional entertainers, 
are a psychological release from the 
serious functioning of his mind in 
business matters. Much of his 
knowledge of human nature comes 
from his close friendships among 
the colored race, who know him as 
a true friend. He frequently oc- 
cupies the pulpit in one of their 
churches, and has on occasion been 
called “the best negro preacher in 
Alabama”’. 

Hugh Comer is a fine figure of a 
man. Standing a little over six 
feet, he is of impressive physique 
with large, smooth rounded hand- 
some, mobile features, blue eyes 
that light up instantaneously along 
with a full mouth that breaks into 
a wide smile easily. His full brown 
hair, always smoothly and neatly 
brushed, is now generously streaked 
with gray. He is gentle of spirit, 
is completely devoid of ostentation 
or pretense, has an overwhelming 
degree of intellectual honesty, a 
characteristic that is clearly reflect- 
ed in his face and manner. He is 
tolerant, and fair, but strongly im- 
patient with any form of dishon- 
esty or insincerity of thought or 
action. He is an intensely loyal 
friend, he loves and believes in peo- 
ple, he has proven his ability to 
execute responsibilities fairly and 
efficiently. His chief thought, in 
his new job as head of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, will be to see that its affairs 
are administered in the very best 
manner to the interests of the 
southern textile industry and the 
people who work in it. 
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ALTHOUGH much publicity has 

been given in recent months 
to the use and efficiency of infra- 
red radiant energy in textile proc- 
essing, little has appeared in print 
concerning the basic engineering 
fundamentals involved. Consequent- 
ly, the plant engineer and finisher 
are often at a loss to determine just 
what may or may not be expected of 
radiant heat in terms of perform- 
ance, speed, and economy. Herein 
an attempt will be made to present 
simple facts and figures on the 
subject. 

The great problem in all applica- 
tions of heat is the transfer of ther- 
mal energy from the point where it 
is generated to the place where it is 
utilized. Every engineer knows all 
too well that heat processes have 
hitherto been notoriously ineffici- 
ent. The reason, in brief, is that 
heat energy tends to spread to the 
surrounding atmosphere and thence 
to dissipate itself before it can be 
completely utilized. 

Physicists have long since known 
and defined three methods of trans- 
ferring heat energy: conduction, 
convection, and radiation. In the 
process of conduction, heat energy 
is carried through a given sub- 
stance directly from molecule to 
molecule; application of heat at one 
point sends the molecules into a 
state of violent activity, and the 
energy thus generated is passed 
along by molecular impact until all 
the molecules of the substance move 
faster than before. The process of 
convection is based on the thermo- 
dynamic law that a free and con- 
tinuous circulation of gases can 
transport heat energy from one 
place to another. For instance, the 
air in contact with a fire or heated 
object expands and so _ becomes 
lighter than the surrounding cool- 
er portions. It is, therefore, more 
buoyant and rises like a balloon. 
Meanwhile, unheated air rushes in 
from the sides and takes its place, 
and soon a continuous circulation is 
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established. 

The third and most efficient 
method of heat transfer is radia- 
tion, accomplished by means of elec- 
tromagnetic waves such as the sun 
sends forth to our planet. These 
waves or infra-red rays, produced 
by oscillating molecules on the sun’s 
surface, contain no heat in them- 
selves but are transformed into heat 
only upon contact with the earth 
toward which they travel at the 
speed of light. 

Though the word “infra-red” has 
a catching sound, all the term ac- 
tually implies is that these rays 
are the extension of the red ray 
and are invisible to the eye, and 
that the heat generated is trans- 
ferred across 96,000,000 miles of 
intervening space to warm the 
earth. Molecular oscillation on the 





Five gas-fired radiant heat generat- 
ors installed on tenter frame at the 
Pilgrim Piece Dye Works, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Beyond the burners are 
three air ducts which drive accumu- 
lated vapor from the fabric before 
the goods enter the Palmer (not 
shown on the photograph) at the 
end of the tenter which more than 
— the life of the Palmer blan- 
et , : , ‘ ‘ , 
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Textile Drying Applications 
of FRADIANT HEAT 


sun’s surface sets up a vibration 
in the ether of empty space, This 
vibration is pure and simple energy 
which travels without loss or dis- 
sipation until it is re-converted into 
heat when the waves meet an ob- 
ject of sufficient density. 

Engineers have long suspected 
that the logical technical answer to 
the inadequacies of applying heat 
by means of convection could be 
found in radiant heat, but in many 
-ases have been hesitant in putting 
it into use. Years of actual pro- 
duction tests under various condli- 
tions, however, have justified the 
conclusion that radiant energy is 
thus far the most efficient method 
of getting heat into any material 
to be dried or heat-treated. 

This economical process of heat 
transfer has now been made indus- 
trially applicable by the production 
of infra-red rays in much the same 
way as electromagnetic waves are 
produced on the sun’s surface. The 
rays are released when metal fila- 
ments or incandescent non-metallic 
substances are raised to tempera- 
tures high enough to induce mole- 
cular oscillation. It is of little con- 
sequence whether these tempera- 
tures are achieved by the use of 
gas or electricity. Obeying the law 
of light as to reflection and radia- 
tion, infra-red rays emanate from 
any incandescent surface, regard- 
less of what form of energy may 
be expended to effect incandescence. 

Molecular activity increases with 
every increase in temperature. The 
terms heat and energy thus become 
synonymous. In practical engineer- 
ing a system of measurement 
known as British Thermal Units 
has been formulated for the calcu- 
lation of heat energy. One British 
Thermal Unit, or B.T.U., is the 
amount of energy needed to raise 
the temperature of one pound of 
water one degree Fahrenheit. The 
heat of combustion of a fuel, for 
example, may be rated in these 
units. With illuminating gas rated 
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at 1,000 B.T.U.s per cubic foot, the 
burning of each cubic foot should 
produce enough heat to raise the 
temperature of ten pounds of water 
100 degrees; with one kilowatt hour 
containing 3,412 B.T.U.s, a like 
amount of B.T.U.s would have to be 
consumed if electrical current were 
being used for the same purpose. 
Ultimate choice between gas and 
electricity should be determined 
solely by the cost and availability 
of the fuel in its application and 
the comparative economy thereof in 
connection with the various types 
of materials to be heat-treated. 
While for a number of years ra- 
diant heat, produced either electri- 
cally or by gas, was being used in 
some of our leading industries, it 
was not until 1940 that its use was 
first applied to the needs of the 
textile industry. At that time, the 
writer was called upon by the Pil- 
grim Piece Dye Works, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to design their existing dry- 
ing equipment with a view toward 
increasing the speed of the process. 
By applying radiant heat to rayons 
and acetates previously dried over 
open-flame gas burners on a 40- 
foot tenter Palmer, not only was the 
production rate accelerated by some 
35 per cent but the quality of the 
finish was considerably improved. 
This unit was the forerunner of 
additional installations that were 
made throughout the country using 
manufactured, natural, or liquified 
petroleum gases for generating ra- 
diant heat. In many instances, the 
installation was made as part of a 
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tenter dryer, Palmer, loop, festoon; 
or net-dryer, singeing, slasher, etc. 
In still other cases, the installation 
was entirely independent of exist- 
ing equipment and a simplified car- 
rier arrangement was contrived 
from resources at hand for passing 
the material in front of the genera- 
tors. All these installations are now 
being successfully used on cottons, 
woolens, rayons, and acetates, in 
such varied processes as pre-drying, 
drying, after-drying, curing (poly- 
merization), singeing, and carbon- 
izing of all textile finishes includ- 
ing even the critical synthetic ones. 

Textile technicians have already 
seen the benefits to be derived from 
putting radiant heat to work in 
their factories. Unlike steam, ra- 
diant heat does not lag behind in 
its “production schedule”; it radi- 
ates greater energy with every in- 
crease in temperature, at the same 
time completely penetrating the 
material to be dried. 

The first advantage of this con- 
centrated radiant heat in textile 
production is the elimination of 
wasted heat between the energy 
generator and the fabric through- 
out all essential evaporating and 
chemical operations. Further econ- 
omies are exacted by regulating 
temperatures according to the heat 
requirements of the progressive 
steps of drying or finishing. By 
adjusting the speed of the fabric 
through the heated zone and the 
temperature of the refractory or 
burner, the required amount of 
moisture or finish can be evaporat- 

















Typical installation of radiant heat gas burners ai pre-drying, eee 


after-drying, curing or polymerizing 
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ed without wasting high tempera- 
tures when lower ones are suffi- 
cient for the desired result, Since 
radiant heat is controlled heat, it is 
especially suitable for drying sur- 
face-finishes when penetration 
through the total fabric is not nec- 
essary, and for curing (polymeri- 
zation), requiring a high tempera- 
ture at high speed or a low tem- 
perature at low speed. 

Old standards of drying time 
must be completely revised since 
the penetration powers of infra-red 
rays literally dry “from the inside 
out”. This is particularly impor- 
tant for the accomplishment of 
speedy drying of porous fibers like 
wool and cotton. Another remark- 
able property of radiant energy also 
associated with its penetrability is 
that it renders colloidal dyes irre- 
versible and faster, thus preventing 
the undesirable hard surface-films 
which result from using convected 
heat for drying. 

In every application of radiant- 
heat, however, it must be remem- 
bered that temperatures should be 
controlled in each step of drying or 
curing, so that only such tempera- 
tures are produced as do not ex- 
ceed the critical temperature of the 
material to be thus treated. The 
unit must be so engineered that 
temperatures can be obtained ac- 
cording to the absorption ability of 
the material; temperatures of 2,500 
degrees are not indicated for all 
textile processes. 

Illustrative of the results ob- 
tained in textile installations with 
radiant heat generated by infra-red 
lamps or gas-fired burners are the 
following: 

In an installation at the Progres- 
sive Silk Finishing Company of 
Hoboken, N. J., a four-unit gas- 
burning generator has nearly dou- 
bled production formerly accom- 
plished by the use of convected heat 
alone. To cope with the problem 
of speeding up drying operations 
on rayons, acetates, and mixtures 
for both military and civilian or- 
ders, a unit of four gas-burning 
generators was installed. Drying 
speeds increased from 33 to 100 
per cent depending on the type and 
weight of the material to be dried. 
This unit can be individually con- 
trolled, thus making it possible to 
establish several drying zones, each 
particularly advantageous in such 
applications as the new pigment- 
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dyeing process, and in crease-resist- 
ing and other finishing processes in 
which synthetic resins are em- 
ployed, where it is necessary to pre- 
dry the fabric at a comparatively 
low temperature, dry at a higher 
temperature, and cure at a still 
higher temperature. 


Executives of the company are 
well pleased with the results ob- 
tained from the radiant heat gen- 
erators. They state that the great- 
ly increased drying speed more 
than outweighs the extra cost of 
the gas required. The units have 
given no trouble and have proved 
to be an efficient and inexpensive 
means of stepping-up the output of 
the plant. 


At the New Braunfels Textile 
Mills in New Braunfels, Texas, ra- 
diant heat is being credited with 
more than doubling output. On a 
60-foot housed-in tenter frame op- 
erated with convected steam heat 
a weekly production of 300,000 
yards was obtained by working 
three shifts for 168 hours a week. 
After installation of nine gas burn- 
ers, the housing of the frame was 
eliminated and the same cotton 
gingham yardage was dried, al- 
though the tenter frame was op- 
erated only 80 hours by two 10-hour 
shifts per week. 


In order to speed up production 
on one of their print machines for 
printed knitted goods, Hornell In- 
dustries, of Hornell, N. Y., installed 
two generators. The resultant in- 
crease in production was well over 
80 per cent and a tenter frame is 
now being equipped with a unit of 
six gas-fired burners. At the 
Shamokin Dye and Print Works, 
Shamokin, Pa., two 42-inch burners 
effected increased drying speeds of 
over 35 per cent on heavy quality 
materials and considerably higher 
percentage on lighter fabrics. In 
the Lawrence Print Works, Law- 
rence, Mass., two units of four 42- 
inch burners each on a vertical two- 
pass has been installed in front of 
two 70-foot housed-in tenter frames 
as a pre-drying unit for white cot- 
tons taken directly from the pits 
after bleaching. Output of cotton 
yardage was increased approxi- 
mately 50 per cent by the use of 
radiant heat. In numerous other 
installations where electric infra- 
red lamps have been adopted, such 
as those units used by certain car- 
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Installation of battery of electric infra-red lamps for thread ieee at 


the Textile Thread Company, Watertown, 


pet and woolen mills in carbonizing 
and drying, production increases of 
from 25 to 50 per cent have also 
been achieved. 

After an examination of the facts 
and figures summarized herein, the 
textile engineer can draw his own 
conclusions as to how much is to 
be expected from the use of radiant 
heat in textile production. Radiant 
heat should not be considered the 
panacea for all the manifold prob- 
lems facing the industry. The 


Mass. 


strides already made in high-speed 
drying and high temperature curing 
by utilizing radiant energy in espe- 
cially adopted installations, how- 
ever, are of sufficient magnitude 
to warrant the earnest considera- 
tion of all textile engineers. Con- 
sultation with a competent and rep- 
utable engineering firm versed in 
the intricacies of the textile indus- 
try will provide all the authent: 
information now available on ra- 
diant heat. 





Air Conditioning 
for Accurate Testing 


Accurate testing of important textile 
products for the armed forces is made 
possible at a plant of International 
sraid Corporation through the instal 
lation in their testing laboratory of 
air conditioning equipment manufac. 
tured by Carrier Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. International Braid is en- 
gaged in making webbings for para- 
chute harnesses, bomb slings, bomb 
harnesses, parachute harness 
machine gun webbing, parachute 
shroud lines and a variety of other war 
necessities. 

The air conditioning 
tains constantly uniform conditions of 
temperature and humidity without 
which tests would not be accurate. Ny- 
lon particularly, which is used for 
parachute harness webbings is ex- 
tremely sensitive to temperature and 
humidity changes and all tests must 
be made under standard conditions. 
In the case of cotton, rayon, linen and 
the materials are affected by hu 
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wool, 
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midity and rigid accuracy in testing is 
possible only in conditioned air. Car- 
rier equipment maintains temperature 
at 70 degrees and relative humidity at 
bo per cent. 
* 
New War Training 
Course in Textiles 
EK. W. 


neering, 


Ruggles, director of the engi 


management war 


State Col- 


science and 


training courses at N. C. 


lege, Raleigh, N. C., under the super 
vision of the U. S. Office of Education, 
has announced that the eighth course 
in fabric testing and inspection will 


open on June 7 and run for 12 weeks 


All expenses except board, room rent, 
and books are paid by the federal gov- 
Students in this course will 
elementary textile design, 
fabric analysis, fabric calculations, the 
care and operation of fabrie testing 
equipment, physical and chemical tests 
for the identification of textile fibers, 
and a study of yarn and fabric defects 
Enrollment in the course is limited to 
9 


ernment. 
be taught 
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Quick Freeze Plant and Lockers 


for Mill Employees’ Use 


By George H. Watson 


Russell Mig. Co. provides modern, scientific means of 
butchering, curing and storing meats raised by workers. 
Reduces absenteeism and encourages better food supply 





at greater economy ° . 


ABSENTEEISM was = attacked 

from a new angle recently 
when The Russell Manufacturing 
Co., which operates several textile 
plants in Alexander City, Ala., 
erected a quick freeze locker plant 
for its employees. This was the 
first known instance where an in- 
dustrial concern has taken such a 
step. 

Prior to the erection of the plant, 
which is designed for 500 lockers 
with 400 lockers installed, employ- 
ees frequently asked off for a few 
days to kill hogs. As the policy o 
the concern, headed by Benj. C. 
Russell, has always been to encour- 
age food production on the part of 
its employees, it could do nothing 
but let them off, even at a time 
when production had been stepped 
up to a wartime tempo. 


But now the condition is differ- 
ent. The whole job of butchering, 
processing, curing, freezing and 
storing will be done by the locker 
plant, which was built from scratch 
and is conceded to be one of the 
finest in the South. The plant is 
hailed as a “fine new industry for 
the city’, one which fits in beau- 
tifully with the “Food for Victory” 
campaign. 

Employees can grow more pork, 
beef and vegetables on the acreage 
furnished them and have them proc- 
essed in the local plant. They do 
not have to wait for a “cold spel!’ 
to kill hogs. This can be done any 
time of the year by the locker plant 
which has scientific facilities for 
curing the meat. There is no spoil- 
age as was formerly the case when 
a “hot spell” came along before the 
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meat was properly cured. In other 
words, the plant is one of those 
things which works to the good of 
all econcerned—the mill, which 
achieves its objectives of stimulat- 
ing food production, but with less 
absenteeism from the plant; the 
employee, who grows his own food- 
stuffs; and the public, which buys 
surplus products from the locker 
plant. Town and country people, 
not connected directly with the mill, 
are also offered facilities of the 
plant which is open to the whole 
community. 

A variety of services are offered 
by the locker plant which encour- 
ages its clients to keep a stream of 
products moving through it. The 
all-steel lockers rent for $10 per 
year for the door type and $12.50 
for the drawer type. The charge 
for slaugntering cattle is $1.50 to 
$2.25, or the hide, and $1.50 to $2.50 
for the hogs, according to the size. 
Processing charges are: for chilling, 
1 cent per pound; for cutting, wrap- 
ping and freezing beef, 2% cents 
per pound; for processing pork, in- 
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Processing meats raised by mill employees in the modern quick freeze locker plant just erected by The Russell 
Manufacturing Company, for the use of workers in its mills at Alexander City, Ala. . . . . . . . 
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cluding lard rendering, making 
sausage, curing and smoking hams 
and shoulders and bacon, 3 cents 
per pound; for curing and smoking 
only, 3 cents per pound; smoking 
only, 14% cents per pound; render- 
ing lard only, 3 cents per pound. 

For wrapping and freezing poul- 
try when brought in dressed, the 
charges are: fryers, 7 cents; hens, 
9 cents; and turkeys, 25c. For pre- 
paring and freezing fruits and veg- 
etables, the charge is 3 cents per 
pound or 2 cents for freezing only. 
For buying and selling products the 
plant charges a 10 per cent com- 
mission. 

The plant is laid out for straight- 
line production methods with no 
back-tracking necessary. Animal 
carcasses move on an overhead 
track from the slaughter pen to the 
chill and ageing room, where they 
remain about 5 days, and then to 
the processing room. Here the meat 
is cut up and items like chops and 
steaks wrapped, quick frozen and 
placed in the customer’s locker. 
Pork products such as hams and 
shoulders are put in line for the 
salt curing room, for the smoke- 
house and finally for the smoked 
meat storage room. 


All refrigerated rooms are insu- 
lated with 4 to 9 inches of cork and 
are equipped with automatic tem- 
perature controls and provisions 
for defrosting. A temperature of 
18 degrees below zero is maintained 
in the quick-freeze room, which is 
approximately 6x12 feet in size,, 
and opens onto the locker room for 
the greatest conservation of refrig- 
eration. The locker room is quite 
spacious, 16.2x45.5 feet in size and 
is equipped with all-steel lockers, 
painted white. A temperature of 5 
degrees below zero is maintained 
in this room by means of overhead 
ammonia coils. 

The chill and ageing room, 12x33 
feet in size, is arranged with three 
sets of overhead rails and with 
track doors at both ends. A tem- 
perature of 32 to 34 degrees F. is 
maintained in this room by two 
unit type coolers. The processing 
room with a small lobby adjoining 
it is equipped with tables, scales, 
meat grinders, hot and cold water 
sinks, ete. 

The salt meat curing room, 10x36 
feet in size, is arranged with rows 
of meat bins on either side of a 
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A view in the locker room of the Russell quick freeze plant. 
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These lock- 


ers, for storing meats and other foods that have been butchered, processed, 
cured, and frozen at the plant, are rented at $10.00 to $12.50 per year. 


three-foot walkway. Two unit type 
coolers are automatically controlled 
to provide a temperature of 38 de- 
grees F. After the pork is cured 
it is removed to the smokehouse, 
14x14 feet in size, equipped with a 
Dutch oven type fire box in which 
hickory wood is burned to produce 
smoke. Steam coils also extended 
around the room, so the proper 
temperature may be provided. The 
smoke density may also be con- 
trolled. 

Steam is furnished from a stok- 
er-fed steam boiler, located in the 
boiler room next to the smoke- 
house. The boiler room is also 
equipped with a hot water tank 
which supplies adequate hot water 
for cleaning, scalding and washing. 
A gas-fired lard rendering kettle is 


operated in connecting with the 
slaughtering department. 

Refrigeration equipment in a spe- 
cial machine room adjoining the 
processing room includes a York 4- 
cylinder, 7-ton V-type compressor, 
with an unloading device which 
permits it to operate at lowered ca- 
pacity when the refrigerating load 
has been satisfied. A cooling tower 
is located on the roof. 

The plant is equipped throughout 
with improved safety devices, also 
toilet facilities. All lighting in the 
cold storage rooms is of the vapor- 
proof type. 

Plans for the plant were drawn 
by Stiles O. Lockey, Birmingham 
engineer, and refrigeration equip- 
ment installed by Rushton Equip- 
ment Company of Birminghom. 





Leases Farms for 
Employees’ Gardens 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan,  Ine., 
Passaic, N. J., has leased two large 
farms to accommodate about 400 em- 
ployees wishing to plant victory gar- 
dens this spring. The gardens will be 
strictly a company undertaking, with 
plowing, harrowing, fertilizing and 
other operations done by company em- 
ployees at the expense of the company. 
The farms are divided into units of 


Divi- 


approximately 20x40 feet; employee# 


will provide the seed and till the gar- 
dens. The plots will be grouped ac- 
cording to factory departments so that 
employees may pool their cars and as- 
sist each other if they wish. A recent 
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OPA ruling gave permission for the 
use of cars for victory garden work. 
* 
Directory of Rayon 
and Silk Trades 
Davison Publishing Company, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., has issued the 4Sth an- 
nual edition of the Davison’s “Red 
Book’’—the standard directory of the 
rayon and silk trades, including nylon 
and other synthetics. It gives revised, 
up-to-date information on all manufac- 
turers, dyers, finishers, throwsters, 
distributors, users, statistics, technical 
data, machinery, supplies, and dealers 
in any allied lines. The office edi- 
tion, on quality plate paper, with clotb 
cover, is $7.50; the pocket edition, on 


thin paper, is $5.50. 
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A Mill Man Gives 


His Opinion on 








TEXTILE 


OPERATIVES 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS one of the 

greatest problems around 
the average textile mill has been 
how to find work for the help al- 
ready on the mill’s payroll, or for 
the folks who were begging to get 
on the payroll, even for just a lit- 
tle spare work. Almost overnight 
many mills are finding themselves 
faced with a shortage of labor, es- 
pecially skilled labor. This con- 
dition is due not only to the ab- 
normal increase in orders forcing 
the mills to get every pound of 
goods they are capable of pro- 
ducing, but is brought about also 
by many skilled workers accepting 
jobs in other industries that pay 
more, or going into military serv- 
ice. 

We have often wondered if some 
textile mills really try to develop 
skilled workers. We have heard 
more than one executive complain 
of the cost of training workers in 
one breath and in the next breath 
predict that the mill was going to 
the dogs because of bad work. 

Why is it that one weaver can 
go week after week and never have 
to go to the cloth room to look at 
bad cloth, while another weaver on 
the same class goods is continually 
making bad cloth? The answer 
might be that the one is a skilled 
weaver while the other is not. Of 
course if you ask the weaver who 
makes the bad cloth what the trou- 
ble is he will probably tell you that 
the warps were full of loose ends, 
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TRAINING 


the filling was bad, the darn loom 
fixer ought to be out plowing, etc., 
etc. But the answer is very ob- 
vious. 


His Mistake Was Our Mistake 


We do not have much patience 
with the overseer who is contin- 
ually blaming “sorry help’, the 
third shift, this or that dumb cluck 
for every mistake that is made, 
and for all of the bad work that 
shows up in his department. We 
had this brought home to us very 
forcibly recently when a mistake 
was made in our department, and 
which incidentally was not caught 
until some of the goods had been 
shipped to the customer. The man 
who made the error was compara- 
tively new on the job, yet he had 
been trained under our supervi- 
sion. When we talked to him about 
the error he seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied in his own mind that the 
error was not his but that of the 
secondhand. And while it was 
true the secondhand was respon- 
sible for certain items, the opera- 
tive himself was responsible for 
certain others, including the item 
which was made wrong. 

We thought a little bit, and then 
asked ourselves this question, “Did 
ave, personally, sit down with the 
man and explain in detail each op- 
eration and who was to be respon- 
sible in each case if something 
went wrong?” Well, to be per- 
fectly frank, we decided that we 





had not, but that we had left this 
to the operative who had trained 
this man. We admitted to the man 
our own shortcomings in the mat- 
ter and then proceeded to do the 
thing which we should have done 
months ago. We also made some 
resolutions regarding a couple of 
learners which we now have on the 
payroll. When an error shows up 
we think the foreman _ should 
blame himself first, because nine 
times out of ten most of the errors 
can be traced to something he did, 
or more likely something which he 
failed to do. 


Training New Employees 


Usually the easiest help to teach 
a job is green help. Of course, we 
do not mean ignorant people, but 
people who come without any pre- 
conceived ideas as to how the job 
should be run—people who have 
not been trained wrong at some 
other mill. 

In our department practically 
every operation includes the tying 
of knots, the weaver’s knot pre- 
dominating, so we usually have the 
new operatives, especially women 
operatives, taught the correct way 
to tie this knot, and then let them 
continue on a job which requires 
the constant tying of the weaver’s 
knot until they become proficient 
in tying it. We have found that 
the time to acquire a knowledge of 
various other operations in the de- 
partment is considerably  short- 
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ened after they have learned to tie 
the weaver’s knot. 

Since it is physically impossible 
for the foreman or the secondhand 
personally to train each new em- 
ployee, the next best thing is to 
put the learner with the best op- 
erative available. In our opinion 
this older employee should receive 
some extra compensation for his 
trouble in teaching the new opera- 
tive. The overseer and the second- 
hand should not leave on the 
shoulders of the old employee all 
of the responsibility for the prop- 
er training of the new employee, 
but should check frequently on his 
progress, and finally before put- 
ting him on a job by himself be 
sure that he understands what is 
expected of him in every respect, 
especially as to quality, amount of 
production expected, rate of pay 
and safety regulations governing 
his particular type of work. 


Check List of Job Details 


It is unusual for a foreman to 
remember every detail of a job, so 
before turning a new employee 
loose on a job to himself, we think 
it is a good plan for the foreman 
to list on a sheet of paper the 
things that he feels are important 
enough to take up with the learn- 
er. 

The accompanying form is typi- 
cal and serves as a check list for 
the job of beamer tender, and 
while the list seems rather long, 
the operation is complicated, and 
actually some small details have 
been omitted. This lengthy list of 
operations makes it all the more 
necessary that it be put in writing 
instead of trusting it to memory. 
A similar list could be made up 
for other jobs in the department. 
The fact is, if every foreman 
would make up such a check list 
of operations for the various jobs 
in his department it would prob- 
ably open his eyes. This list 
should be revised at least once a 
year. Also, a list for each job in 
his department, in a_ loose-leaf 
book or folder, would be an ac- 
complishment of which the fore- 
man would be justly proud. 

We recently read an article in a 
paper published by a certain labor 
union which took management to 
task for its failure to specify the 
conditions under whieh certain 
jobs were to be performed. The 





MACHINE OPERATION 
1—Proper shifting of belt. 
—— chain for cutmark sig- 

nal, 
8—Manipulation of comb (hack). 
4—Regulation of tension weights 

and rollers. 


5—Changing heads in presser 
rollers. 

6—Putting presser roller in 
place. 


7—Putting on cutmarks and set- 
ting counter. 

8—Putting on 
paper. 

9—Doffing warp and putting in 
empty beam. 

10—Getting up loose ends, 

11—Watching for bad work and 
loose ends. 

12—Creeling out 
marks. 


lease combs or 


pieces on cut- 


CREELING 
1—Raising creel weights. 
2—Assist creelers in cutting out 
creel and help take down 
pieces or empty bobbins. 

8—See that yarn man gets prop- 
er yarn for creel. 

4—Gets spliced or other re 
worked yarn and puts it up 
or instructs creelers where to 
put it. 

5—Creels a few rows of pieces 
on one side, and marks the 
ends of the bobbins with 
crayon. 

6—Lets down creel weights when 
yarn is all up and ends pulled 


down. 
Note—If creelers are busy on 





CHECK LIST for the JOB OF DIRECT 
or CREEL BEAMER TENDER 


some other creel, beamer tender 
will put up yarn, unless the set-up 
calls for the tender to perform 
other duties. 


CHANGING 
i—Sees that creel has been 
checked by secondhand or 
cree] checker. 
2—Assists change hand in pull- 
ing over creel and getting up 
ends which come down. 
8—Helps to lay in. 
Note—If change hand is busy else- 
where tender will do all of this 
work that he can until change 
hand is available. 


CHECKING TICKETS 

1—Before starting new set beam- 
er tender will take tickets 
and check the following 
items: 

) Yarn. 

) Length of cuts. 

) Stripes or markers 
selvage threads. 

(d) Loom beam, 

(e) Special instructions. 

(f) Creel checker’s O. K. 


SAFETY 
1—Check safety guards at fre- 
quent intervals. 
2—Put chock under starting 
pedals while beamer is 
stopped for creeling or lay- 
ing-in. 
8B—Check  doffing 
chain hoists, etc. 
4—Remove weights when taking 
out presser roller. 
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article strongly intimated that 
many foremen were unable to 
enumerate these conditions them- 
selves. Would it not be a fine 
thing for every foreman to meet 
this challenge by preparing a 
check list of operations and keep- 
ing these specifications in his 
files? 

Every new employee has a right 
to know just how the rates of pay 
affecting his job are figured, and 
it is only fair that the foreman 
should sit down with him and show 
the man just how it is done. If it 
is impossible to start the man in 
at the full rate of pay then this 
fact should be fully explained to 
him before he is put to work—not 
after he draws his ticket and 
comes for an explanation as to 
why he did not draw as much as 
the other men on similar jobs. 

It has been our experience that 
in the case of piece-work the new 
operative will not make even the 
minil.ium required by law for sev- 
eral weeks, but that his pay must 
be supplemented with an allow- 
ance. All of these things should 
be explained to the new operative 
so that he will know just what to 
expect in the matter of wages. 

The time to teach safe as well 
as correct working habits to an 
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operative is when he is new on 
the job. Accident hazards should 
be pointed out to him by the fore- 
man and the secondhand. They 
should not depend upon the older 
employee to do this, The new man 
should be taught the proper re- 
spect for safety guards that have 
been installed on machines, and 
that under no circumstances is he 
to tamper with them. Many older 
workers have to be reminded to 
clean their machines, but more 
than once we have had to stop a 
new operative from cleaning his 
machine while it was running. 

It is important that the new op- 
erative be instructed just what to 
do in case of an accident. 


Suggestions Are Appreciated 


No one person can know all 
there is to be learned about a job. 
It is entirely possible for a learn- 
er, a person who never saw the in- 
side of a cotton mill before, to see 
something that has been over- 
looked by everyone else before. 
Consequently, the foreman should 
let the new operative know that 
suggestions as to improvements in 
any method of doing the job will 
be welcomed. Explain to him that 
even though the suggestion might 
prove impractical, it will still be 
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appreciated, and that if it is of 
value he will be given proper 
credit. 

In this connection, the writer 
once made a suggestion concern- 
ing an improvement in the method 
of handling loom beams in our 
mill. The superintendent agreed 
that it probably would work, but 
when we checked with him later 
about it he said that he had dis- 
cussed it with certain other par- 
ties involved and that they were 
rather lukewarm on the subject, so 
there the matter rested. Then one 
day one of our men who had lost 
a lot of valuable time trying to 
handle the beams by the old meth- 
od, made the suggestion to us that 
we had made to the superintend- 
ent. In a few days the superin- 
tendent was in the room so we 
asked his permission to let the man 
make the suggestion directly to 
the superintendent. The result is 
that the new method will be in- 
stalled in due time, and both the 
superintendent and the worker ap- 
preciate the way the matter was 
handled. It is our opinion that 
the workers have no respect for a 
foreman who fails to give credit 
when it is due. 

It is taken for granted that the 
overseer and the secondhand fully 
understand all of the policies of 
the mill so far as they relate to 
the employees, especially as to la- 
bor policies, benefits, housing, in- 
surance and so forth. And so far 
as possible they should acquaint 
themselves with the labor regula- 
tions of their state and the Fed- 
eral government. Also, if the mill 
has a contract with a labor union, 
the supervisors should make them- 
selves thoroughly familiar with 
the provisions of this contract, the 
shop rules, and so on. They should 
not wait for the new employee to 
ask them questions regarding 
these things but should briefly 
point out the main provisions to 
the new worker, especially those 
provisions that will likely affect 
him. 


Promotion Policy 


We believe that practically ev- 
ery young fellow who goes to work 
in the mill has hopes of promotion 
at some time or other. What poli- 
cy does your mill have in regard 
to promotions? Perhaps there is 
no definite rule, but promotions 
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are made at the discretion of the 
foreman. Possibly your mill has 
a contract which contains a seni- 
ority rule. We have always been 
somewhat inclined to the opinion 
that so far as possible workers 
should be promoted on the basis 
of seniority, provided they are 
competent and qualified to handle 
the new job. In mills with a union 
contract it is only natural that the 
union shop committeeman will 
look out for the interest of the 
union members, and more than one 
man has been promised a certain 
job if he would only join the 
union, so it often requires very 
tactful handling on the part of the 
foreman to secure the proper man 
for a job requiring a high degree 
of skill. 

In a certain mill, with such a 
contract, it became necessary to 
fill in with a substitute on a job 
requiring skill, speed and keen 
eyesight. Among the men avail- 
able was the shop committeeman, 
who was also the oldest man in 
point of seniority. Against the 
advice of the secondhand the fore- 
man put this man on the job. The 
foreman gave the man a trial on 
the job. Soon he observed that 
the man was getting the second- 
hand to do the most tedious part 
of his work, and much of the work 
was behind schedule. One day the 
foreman approached him and asked 
if he did not think that it would 
be better to put someone else on 
the work. The man agreed that 
it probably would be, and that he 
had rather be back on his own job. 
The reader can draw his own con- 
clusions as to what might have 
happened if this man had been 
passed up at first. 

We think the older workers 
should be encouraged to do the 
best work possible, and to be pre- 
pared when promotions come so 
that they will not have to be 
passed up. With many of the 
younger men having to go into the 
military service it is becoming in- 
creasingly important to develop the 
older workers not only to take 
their places but possibly for new 
jobs in case of expansion. 

A few short years ago the ques- 
tion that many people were ask- 
ing was “What is to become of the 
man over forty?” Now many em- 
ployers, while they probably would 
not say much about it, would pre- 


fer to employ a man of forty or 
more rather than a young fellow 
who will likely be called for mili- 
tary training. 

In summarizing our thoughts on 
training of help we are forced to 
admit that most training of help, 
as practiced in the average mill, 
is more or less haphazard and we 
are suggesting that we might well 
check the results of our instruc- 
tion by Richard’s Formula* as 
used by some teachers of vocation- 
al education. 

*Richard’s Formula (with slight va- 
riation) : 


MTIJM°P Efficiency 


When M — Manipulative Skills 
T = Technical or direct 
information 
I = Indirect knowledge 
J = Judgment 
M°’ = Morale 
P = Power or Mental Ca- 


pacity to Solve New 
Problems 


Courtesy Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State 
Supervisor Industrial Education, State 
of Virginia. 

How shall we get trained men 
and women for the present emer- 
gency? Hire them? No. Train 
them! 


HH 
Take “Time Out” to Plan 

A wise and experienced supervisor 
once said, “I consider that the time I 
spend planning is the most profitable 
of all the time I spend on the job.” 

A supervisor who spends time in 
planning may be compared with a navl- 
gator charting the course of his com- 
ing voyage. He is deciding what he 
wants to accomplish, when he wants 
to accomplish it, and how he intends 
to accomplish it. 

The “catch-as-catch-can” type of su- 
pervisor sees a job to be done, and 
rushes ahead without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. He does not take time to “dope 
out” what difficulties he may encoun- 
ter, what errors he will have to avoid, 
or what short-cuts he might take. The 
net result of his speedy action may 
be much wasted time and motion. 

The “time out” that you take for 
planning will often prove to be the 
difference between waste and effici- 
ency, the difference between error and 
accuracy. If you are the kind of su- 
pervisor who knows where he is going, 
and why, and when, and how, your 
men will develop a sense of steady 
confidence in you and your judgment. 

Systematic effort leads to the best 
results, and “systematic effort” is 
merely another way of saying that 
someone has taken time to plan in ad- 
vance.—‘*Management Information”, El- 
liott Service Co., Ie. 
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A Study of Absenteeism 


iby W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


IN THE article in the 

April COTTON, we 
discussed absenteeism as a problem 
of management, indicating the 
types in general classes. 

Since we feel that absenteeism 
can be alleviated only by the aid of 
better managerial policies and has 
a distinct bearing on the problem 
of industrial relations, we have de- 
cided to give further discussion to 
the subject, hoping that our re- 
marks may be of value to manage- 
ment. 

Our first observation is that la- 
bor turnover and absenteeism are 
not new factors in industry. They 
have always been present but in 
normal times they presented no se- 
rious problem because of the plenti- 
ful supply of labor. 

Now, with so many in the armed 
forces, with so many in the new 
war industries, with so many more 
needed in all industry, the reserves 
are exhausted so that often an ab- 


previous 
issue of 


sent workman means a_ stopped 
process or idle machines. 
Since workers are becoming 


more difficult to secure, the respon- 
sibility of management requires 
that it make the best possible use 
of the workers available. It is with 
this idea that we make the follow- 
ing observations. 

First, long hours and steady pro- 
duction finally produce monotony 
and boredom. This condition cre- 
ates a desire on the part of the 
worker for some mental or physi- 
cal change. His energies are ex- 
hausted in one part of his body and 
unused in another. Something must 
be done for the workers to relieve 
the tension of mental fatigue. This 
does not mean that the physical or 
mental strain is great, it does mean 
that it is too repetitive for too long 
a period, with no opportunity for 
relief from monotony. This prob- 
lem can be solved and must be 
solved because it produces absen- 
teeism. 

Second, with no particular ref- 


erence to the textile industry, but 
as a general statement applying to 
all industry, the strongest and most 
physically fit men are in the army. 
A study of the physically deficient 
draftees as reported by the induc- 
tion boards indicates the general 
physical condition of people in gen- 
eral. In one place, from 38 to as 
high as 60 per cent of the men from 
18 to 38 were found unfit for serv- 
ice. There are physical reasons for 
absenteeism. A body impaired by 
some physical ailment cannot stand 
the constant grind of industry. 
This condition again emphasizes 
the need for a careful employment 
policv, a medical examination for 
employment, proper placement, a 
follow-up and check-up of workers 
and many other factors now not be- 
ing given serious study by many 
managers, 

Again, there are more women 
and men, both older and younger, 
in industry today than there have 
been in a long period of time. This 
factor is a potential cause for ab- 
senteeism and will develop into an 
active cause under certain condi- 
tions. We shall not give a serious 
studv to the male workers men- 
tioned in this paragraph but shall 
discuss a few points which we 
think are particularly applicable to 





THIS IS the seventh in a new se- 

ries in “Cotton” by Mr. Me- 
Laurine. The first appeared in the 
November issue, the second in the 
December issue, the third in the 
lanuary issue, the fourth in the 
February issue. the fifth in the 
March issue and the sixth in the 
August issue. Previously, we had 
presented 12 articles by him di- 
rected mainly fo plant executives 


and supervision, as to various 
pases of public and industrial 
relations. 


The present series is intended 
to provide. for the operating ex- 
ecutive, information which it is 
hoped will be useful for transmit- 
ting to the employees of the plant. 

Reprints of previous articles in 
either series are available 
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the women workers. 

Women are made 
men and are not as strong physi- 
cally. They are eriodi 


ilInesses which for 


subject tO | 
nany are quite 
trying. Such periods often of neces- 
sity produce absenteeism 

With the world 
people to work and with 
of surplus labor exhausted, 


demand for all 
the wells 
laun- 
dering and housekeeping must be 
done by those who work. It may be 
possible that many days of absen- 
teeism could be caused by these two 
important home necessities. If this 
is not enough, we can add the pur- 
chasing of groceries and point ra 
purchasing of other 
and we 


tioning, the 
housekeeping 
have a pile of work which can be 
cause. Then duties can be a cause 
or they can be added to the indus- 
trial demands and produce a phys!- 
cal desire for rest. All of these fac- 
tors which may or can enter into 
the causes of absenteeism need in- 
vestigation and managerial advice 
and direction. 

Again, these are abnormal times. 
corrving a load of 
and hus- 
torn 


necessities 


Everyone is 
cares and worries. 
bands and sweethearts are 
away from loved ones—even if this 
should happen not to be true with 
the awful condi- 


Sons 


some individual 
tions naturally depress, when sons 
and husbands and loved ones come 
home or are somewhere near 
enough to visit, the old call of hu- 
manity causes the woman to want 
to be with her man and she 1s go- 
ing regardless of job, unless some 
new ideas or conveniences are pro- 
vided for her. 

Rationing may play a part in ab- 
senteeism. Most people in general 
know little about balanced diets. 
Even in normal times when food of 
all kinds was available, few people 
bought it intelligently. Now with 
rationing and often some vital food 
unavailable or  purchasable at 
points so high as to make it eco- 
undesirable, we greatly 
fear that diets may become 
unbalanced. Unbalanced diets pro 
duce physical weakness which in 


nomically 
more 


turn produces absenteeism. 
We can go further in this study 


9 | 








and readily deduce the fact that not 
only personal illness may cause ab- 
senteeism. Any illness in a family 
may cause absenteeism due to the 
need for nursing by a mother, 
daughter or wife. Most supervisors 
or managers know that there is ab- 
senteeism but do not know the spe- 
cific causes, therefore, they are in 
no position to apply specific reme- 
dies. 

Accidents in a hurried world, to- 
gether with new and old workers, 
offer a further reason. Safety 
measures should be augmented in 


these days. Finally, with rubber 
and gas rationed and housing prob- 
lems difficult, transportation can be 
a problem. 

These may not be all of the rath- 
er tolerant absentee- 
ism, but they give a clue as to how 
the study may be made and furnish 
to management the causes for 
which the cures can be applied. 

There may be willful and pre- 
meditated causes for absences, but 
somehow we feel that if serious 
study is given to these other 
causes, an esprit de corps will be 


reasons for 


Alabama Men Hold *Quickie™ 


Meeting: Elect Hamp Morris 


AT A “streamlined”, one-day session 

at the Tutweiler Hotel, in Bir 
mingham, Ala., on April 16, the Ala 
bama Cotton Manufacturers Associa 


tion elected D. H. Morris. of Geneva 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills. as 


heard an interesting report 


president ; 

from J. 
Craig Smith, vice-president and treas 
Avondale Mills, the retiring asso 
and 


urer, 


clation president, committee re 


ports; and a forceful discussion of 
current problems of the industry by 
(. T. Murehison. president of The Cot- 


ton-Textile Institute, Ine. 

George S. Elliott, treasurer and gen 
manager of The Dallas Mfg. Co.., 
Ala., 
president of the association. 


eral 
elected vice- 
Mr. Smith 
was made chairman of the board. J. T. 
Phillips, Mills, Si- 
luria, Ala., treasurer. Ed 


Huntsville. was 


suck Creek Cotton 
was made 
(. Langham, of Montgomery, is secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Murchison discussed the recently 
Roosevelt 
ing all commodities and 


freez- 
From 
the viewpoint of the cotton industry, he 


directive of President 


WaZzes., 


said, this probably should have been 


made a year ago. “Coming at this 
time,” he explained, “it bears down 
with unequal effect upon different 


groups within the industry, due to the 
OPA of piece-meal 
tion of price ceilings. 


policy determina- 

“The hardship cases in the industry 
have been approached very slowly. Dur 
ing the three 
been a sharp upturn in the price of 


past months there has 


cotton and at the same time labor 


costs have increased greatly due to a 
absenteeism, a 


higher percentage of 


greater proportion of inexperienced 
workers, and a high rate of labor turn- 
over. Labor costs per unit of output 


as a result have risen much more rap 


92 


idly than the changes in the hourl) 


wage rates suggest. 


“Despite this trend, OPA up to six 


weeks ago was acting and thinking 
in terms of further price reductions. 


before a change of policy could be ef 
fected, the president’s order was issued. 
that 
fabrics are now on a non 


It seems incontrovertible certain 
varns and 
profit basis and in some instances are 


being produced at less than cost. If 
these inequities are permitted to stand, 
the industry’s war production efforts 
Happily. 


rea- 


are bound to be handicapped. 
the language of the order gives 
son to believe that adjustments will he 
certain circumstances, 


allowed under 


and reason 


whatever 


consequently we see no 


why those particular divi 


sions of the industry should not ¢on- 
tinue efforts for relief.” 

Dor. Murchison predicted that by the 
end of the year, the cotton-textile in 
dustry cannot hope to have more than 
1) per cent of the normal number of 
mimale workers in the 18-38 age bracket 
on the payroll. He declared that as a 
result of a recent announcement by 
Frank L. Walton of WPB, the industry 
War Manpower Com- 
order declaring the 
in all its branches an essential indus- 
The major advantage of such an 
order, he explained, will be to discour- 


is expecting a 
mission industry 


try. 


age migration of workers to other in 
will 
curement of supplies. 

Mr. Smith, the retiring president, re 
viewed the part played by the state’s 
The mills in 


dustries: it also aid in the pro 


mills in the war effort. 


Alabama increased their cotton con- 
sumption, with no increase in equip 
ment, from 833,294 bales in the year 


ended February 29, 1940, to 1,335,105 


bales in the 12-month period ended 


developed which will cause even the 
indifferent and irresponsible to be- 
come steadier on his job and there- 
fore a happier worker. 

Many workers do not fully ap- 
preciate today how important their 
work is and that if they stay away, 
there is no one to take their place. 
Management, through education 
and wise policies of industrial re- 
lations needs to give much atten- 
tion to this problem. 

A plant with too much absentee- 
ism is not a factor in good public 
relations. 


February 2S, 1943, and “during this 
period there has not been one mill that 
has closed for one hour because of any 
Ivpe of labor dispute”. 

The 


ed annually by 


textile safety trophies, award. 
Hugh M. 
made in the 
this by the 
Huntsville, in the 


and by the 


(‘omer, for 


the best safety records 


state, were received vear 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
spinning-weaving class, 
Boaz Mills, Ine., in the spinning class, 
a 
New Rayon 

Staple Fiber 

American Viscose 
Ave., New York City, 


the development of a new viscose ras 


ifth 
have announced 


( ‘Orp., 350 


on staple fiber type described as ‘“‘var- 
ied staple length’’, especially designed 
for use by the worsted spinning trade. 
fiber differs from regular 
tvpes in that each lot 


contains fibers that vary in length, in 


The new 
manufactured 


stead of all being the same length. As 
a result there is a carefully calculated 
different 
lengths closely resembling the distribu 
natural 


distribution of fibers of 


tion or “shoulder” found in 
wool. The fiber lengths are precision- 
controlled and at present the product 
is available in several varieties, as, for 
example, in lots in which the length of 
the fibers declines gradually and even 
ly from 6 to 3% inches, from 5 to 3% 
inches, and from 3 to 2% inches. In all 
other than its varied length 


respects 
staple, the product is the same as 
standard viscose rayon staple fiber. 
This new feature is designed to pro 
vide a blend of fiber lengths that com- 
plements those found in wool to pro 
Also, 


more 


duce a more evenly spun varn. 
it is a distinct aid in achieving : 
thorough blending of the rayon fibers 
with the with 


they are 


various wools which 
used on the worsted system: 
and, it is pointed out, there are no 
over-length fibers to be broken in the 
drawing, and no underlength fibers to 
add to the noilage. ‘The fiber is suit- 
able for both the Bradford and French 


processes. 
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 Ameriean Association’s Meeting 


Streamlined” but Valuable 


Fuller Callaway’s announcement of research program 
for cotton-textile industry is high-light. Cone, Morrison, 
and Murchison are other speakers. Hugh M. Comer is 


elected association president. . . . 


A LOT of things were different at 

the 47th annual convention of 
the American Cotton Manutfactur- 
ers Association, held in Atlanta, 
Ga., on Friday, April 30. This year- 
ly foregathering of the mill execu- 
tives of the southern-textile mills, 
with representatives of allied 
trades as guests, is traditionally a 
two-day affair, embellished with 
social activities in abundance. But 
in keeping with the emergency con- 
ditions of the war, while properly 
deeming it vital to hold a business 
meeting, the officers streamlined 
the program and compressed it into 
two sessions occupying less than 
five hours. 

Yet, such an efficient job of ar- 
ranging was done, that in essence 
the meeting takes its place with the 
most valuable and enjoyable con- 
ventions in the history of the asso- 
clation. 

Friday morning was devoted to 
an intensive meeting of the board 
of government, transacting the 
business affairs of the industry. 
The convention proper opened with 
a luncheon at 1:00 o’clock, which 
was followed by a streamlined bus!i- 
ness session that was adjourned at 
5:30 P.M., and, with it the conven- 
tion was adjourned. 


Hugh Comer Is New President 


In these two sessions, operated 
with precision but without haste by 
President Herman Cone, of the 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., the convention heard timely 
and provocative addresses on timely 
subjects by Mr. Cone, Fred Morri- 
son of Gardner, Morrison & Rogers, 
Washington; and Dr. C. T. Murchi- 
son, president of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute; heard Fuller E. Cal- 
laway, Jr., president, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., make first 
public announcement of a tremen- 
dous program of research in behalf 
of the cotton-textile manufacturing 
industry; received the reports of 
the officers and committees; adopt- 


ed resolutions—and elected officers 
for the coming year. In spite of the 
heavily-loaded agenda, there was 
time for delightful presentations of 
awards, a sterling silver cocktail 
set to retiring President Cone, and 
a sterling silver tea service and 
tray to Secretary-Treasurer W. M. 
McLaurine. 

Hugh M. Comer, executive vice- 
president of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., was elected as presi- 
dent of the association, succeeding 
Herman Cone. (A detailed word 
picture and biographical sketch of 
Mr. Comer appears on page 75 of 
this issue of COTTON.) James A. 
Chapman, Jr., of Spartanburg, 5S. 
C., president of Inman (S. C.) Mills 
and Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C.., 
was elevated to the first vice-presi- 
dency succeeding Hugh Comer; and 
W. H. Hightower, president, Thom- 
aston Cotton Mills, was 
named second vice-president suc- 
ceeding Mr. Chapman. W. M. Mce- 
Laurine was re-elected as secre- 
tary-treasurer for his 18th annual 
term. 


(Ga. ) 


The following members of the 
board of government, whose terms 
expired with this meeting, were re- 
elected: Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 
president, Callaway Mills,  La- 
Grange, Ga.; S. W. Cramer, Jr., 
president, Cramerton (N.C.) Mills; 
Harvey W. Moore, treasurer, Brown 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C.: George P. 
Swift, president, Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga.: and George M. 
Wright, president, Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, S. C 


Callaway Announces Research 
Program 


First public announcement of a 
program, already largely under- 
written and under way, to estab- 
lish a co-operative research activity 
in behalf of the interests of the 
cotton-textile mills of this country, 
was made at the afternoon session 
by Fuller E, Callaway, Jr. Mr. Cal- 
laway reviewed the inroads, real 
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and threatened, made on the cotton- 
textile market by competing fibers 
and other materials, and showed 
how co-operative 
he said has been the means of at- 


researcn, wnoien 


tracting some of the cotton-textile 
markets to other camps, should it- 
self be used by these mills to retain 
and regain its present and previous 
markets, and to develop new ones. 
He pointed out that, “The cotton- 
textile industry in all its history 
has migrated in quest of low wages. 
; I am of the opinion that no 
amount of legislation or wishful 
thinking can prevent the textile in- 
dustry from continuing its age-old 
habit of migrating in quest of low 
wages. Only by removing the cause 
for this movement may we expect 
success In preventing it. There- 
fore, let us look for a moment at 
the underlying reason for it. The 
answer is obvious. It is because 
such a large per cent of the cost of 
manufacturing cotton-textiles goes 
into the hiring of labor. With as 
much as 70 per cent of the value 
added by manufacture frequently 
going for the hire of labor, it 1s ob- 
vious that a mill cannot survive 
against a competitor whose wage 
rate is 20, 30, or, in the case of the 
Orient, 80 per cent lower. 

“The builders of cotton-textile 
machinery have done a fine job in 
many respects. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve vou will agree with me that 
the textile machinery in our mills 
today is tremendously wasteful of 
labor compared to the modern ma- 
chinery employed in many other in- 
dustries. We have failed to take ad- 
vantage of many modern mechani- 
cal and electrical discoveries and 
improvements. Most textile ma- 
chines today, in my opinion, are not 
more than 20 per cent as efficient, 
in terms of labor utilization, as a 
modern airplane engine. 

“The opportunity 1s open to us 
today to set our plans in the direc- 
tion of doing something about this. 
By making full use of modern 
science we can Improve cotton-tex- 
tile machinery, in my humble opin- 
ion, to such an extent that the cost 
of labor will no longer be the de- 
termining factor in locating a cot- 
ton mill.” 

After outlining the problem, Mr. 
Callaway announced that, for the 
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first time in history, a large and 
important group of American cot- 
ton-textile executives have come to 
the conclusion that now is the time 
to join together in a co-operative 
cotton-textile research program, 07 
an extensive scale. He read the 
names of 20 leading mill executives 
who have pledged continuing sup- 
port to the program. The basis of 
participation will be not over 10 
cents a spindle or 25 cents a bale of 
cotton consumed, per year, which- 
ever figures higher for a particu- 
lar mill. These original sponsors 
are: Howard Baetjer, Mount Ver- 
non Woodberry Mills; William L. 
Balthis, Balston Yarn Mills; Wil- 


liam N, Banks, Grantville Mills; 
Fuller E. Callaway, Jr.; James A. 
Chapman, Inman Mills; John H. 


Cheatham, Dundee Mills; Herman 
Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co.; Norman 
E. Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills; Julian T. Hightower, Thom- 
aston Cotton Mills; G. E. Huggins, 
Martel Mills; Gerrish H. Milliken 
and Roger Milliken, Deering, Muilli- 
ken & Co.; Walter S. Montgomery, 
Spartan Mills; J. A. Moore, Eden- 
ton Cotton Mills; Pau] A. Redmond, 
Alabama Mills, Inc.; W. A. L, Sib- 
ley, Monarch Mills; W. H. Sutten- 
field, American Yarn & Processing 
Co.; Charles A. Sweet, Samoset 
Cotton Mills; Sam H. Swint, Gran- 
iteville Co.; and Fred W. Symmes, 
Union-Buffalo Mills Co. 

Action on the matter began sev- 
eral months ago, at an informal 
discussion of the subject at a meet- 
ing of those in attendance at a 
meeting of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute directorate in New York. 
There was such an encouraging in- 
terest manifest there that Mr. Cal- 
laway was asked to call another 
meeting, which was held in New 
York on March 4, and to which 
those in attendance at the previous 
meeting were invited. It was here 
that original plans were formed, 
and the support of those listed 
pledged. A few days later, Mr. Cal- 
laway spent four weeks at the 
Army Orientation Course at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. As he had 
been chosen to head the organiza- 
tional arrangements, action was 
held up awaiting his return to his 
business the middle of April. These 
facts are given to explain the com- 
position of the original group. Ob- 
viously, as Mr, Callaway pointed 
out in his address, as plans are 
perfected, every cotton-textile mill 
will be given an opportunity to join 
in this program. It is self-evident 
to anyone familiar with the opera- 
tions of the men already pledged to 
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the project, that the success of the 
program is assured. For instance, 
a mill man whose plant consumes 
on coarse numbers as much as 
100,000 bales a year is pledged to 
the extent of $25,000 a year. 

Thus, at long last, something is 
being done by the cotton-textile 
mills in the way of co-operative re- 
search. There are several points 
concerning the program that should 
be emphasized. Mr. Callaway point- 
ed out that the sponsors of this 
movement are convinced that the 
primary and sole objective of this 
program shall be research unham- 
pered by any other interests or ac- 
tivities; that it will be an entirely 
new and separate organization, 
wholly committed to research in 
behalf of the interests of cotton 
spinning spindles and looms; that 
it will not be identified in any way 
with any existing organization; 
that it will not be a part of or par- 
ticipate in any existing activity 
whatsoever. 

An article in the April issue of 
COTTON described the formation of 
Callaway Institute, Incorporated, 
of LaGrange, around the former 
research department and education- 
al activities of Callaway Mills, 
which Mr. Callaway heads. Because 
of the co-incidence of his also hav- 
ing been chosen to head up this new 
industry-wide co-operative research 
program, some people in the indus- 
try have confused the two activi- 
ties. Actually, there is no connec- 
tion whatsoever between the two 
projects. Callaway Institute, Incor- 
porated, is a private agency; the 
program announced by Mr. Calla- 
way at the Atlanta meeting will be 
a co-operative industry-wide activi- 
ty. Stated in another way, Callaway 
Institute, Incorporated, might be 
compared to Mellon Institute or 
Armour Institute, whereas the new 
program for the industry at large 
would correspond to the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, at Appleton, 
Wis., sponsored co-operatively by 
concerns in the paper business. 


Murchison’s Address 


In his address at the luncheon 
session, Dr, Murchison dealt main- 
ly with the price problem of the cot- 
ton yarn and cloth mills. He demon- 
strated that steps taken by the gov- 
ernment to prevent further ad- 
vances in cotton prices will not help 
cotton mills unless ceiling prices al- 
ready established on cotton yarn 
and cloth are revised upward in line 
with the sharp ascent in cotton and 
labor costs during the past few 
months. He pointed out that the 
sliding scale of cotton goods prices 


(the escalator clause) instituted by 
OPA was abolished just a year ago. 
At that time cotton gray goods 
prices were frozen on the basis of 
20.37-cent cotton. Just prior to the 
Atlanta meeting, the CCC an- 
nounced steps to prevent cotton 
from rising above an average spot 
basis of 21.38 cents a pound. 

As an instance of how mill mar- 
gins have dwindled under the com- 
bined impact of rising cotton prices 
and, in many cases, actual declines 
in ceilings, Dr. Murchison cited the 
case of print cloths on which manu- 
facturing margins are 2'% cents a 
pound less than they were last fall, 
or about the same as they were at 
the end of 1941 when average 
wages in mills making them aver- 
aged 48 cents an hour as compared 
with the current rate of 55% cents 
an hour, a rise of approximately 16 
per cent. 

On 10s single cones, he said, 
there has been a painful contrac- 
tion in mill margins since October 
3 last year when OPA reduced the 
ceiling. On September 26, mill mar- 
gins on this count amounted to 
17.838 cents a pound. By April 24 
they had descended to 12.88 cents, 
an overall reduction of 5 cents a 
pound, half of which was due to the 
cut in the ceiling and the other half 
to the rise in raw cotton. “It is 
clear,” he said, “that an upward re- 
vision in the ceilings on many cot- 
ton manufactures is in order.” 

Fred Morrison, associate counse! 
of the Institute, spoke briefly at the 
luncheon covering matters of cur- 
rent interest, such as prospective 
tax legislation and other matters 
pending in Washington. 

Herman Cone, in an excellent and 
thoughtfully prepared report, re- 
viewed the problems confronting 
the industry during his administra- 
tion as president of the association, 
and reported on the activities of the 
organization in connection with 
them. 

Hugh Comer made the presenta- 
tion of the gift to Herman Cone, 
the retiring president, in behalf of 
the membership of the association 
as a token of their affection and ap- 
preciation of his services as presi- 
dent. William N. Banks, ‘“‘the ora- 
tor of Georgia’, in a glowing trib- 
ute to the leadership, personality, 
character and ability of W. M. Mc- 
Laurine, presented him with the 
silver tea service. 

Another attractive and unusual 
feature of the meeting was the 
reading, by Mr. McLaurine, of a 
sheaf of telegrams, from Hugh 
Comer’s home town, congratulating 
him upon his election as president 
of the Association. These came 
from fellow officials of Avondale 
Mills, members of the operating 
staff, from a committee of the em- 
ployees, and from Samuel Y. Aus- 
tin, president of Avondale, and 
from Mrs. Austin. 
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“Ten Years of Cotton Textiles” 


All-time highs in the production of to slow up production rather than to ceeded the previous peak of 1941 by 


woven cotton cloth in 1942, with gains stimulate it,” he cautioned. “It is nearly 10 per cent. In our calcula 
of oO per cent or more in cloth yard also unfortunate that the impact of tious, bused on spindle-hour ACLIVILY 
age and consumption of cotton as com- renegotiation is necessarily heaviest this represents a production gain of 
pared with pre-war averages, were cou upon those mills which do the highest more than a billion Square yards ot 
pled by W. Ruy Bell, president of The percentage of war production, and woven cotton cloth, up to the stupen 
Association of Cotton ‘Textile Mer- least upon those which produce mostly dous total of 12,415,160,000 square 
chants, in his annual survey issued in for the civilian market. yards. Compared with a high peace 
April with a sharp warning that due “Similarly unsettling has been the time production average (1935-1939 
to recent developments even greater ef recent abrogation by OPA of its estab- the excess for last year was approxi 
forts will be required if this produc lished policy of non-interference with Iuutely 4 billion square yards 
tion is to be maintained in 1943. Among contracts taken at ceiling prices set bj) “Cotton consumption for the United 
such developments, he listed war con- itself. Now, the limit of validity is 30 States in 1942 gained S per cent over 
tract renegotiation and policies of OPA. days, Should this agency decide to make the previous yeur, to a new record of 
Any decrease in production, in Mr. pertinent changes in its price sched- 11,459,000 bales—more than 4 million 
Bell’s opinion, would have its principal ules. In practical application, how bales beyond the 7,370,000 bales con 
effect in further reduction of avail- ever, the OPA policy may have slight sumed in 1939, a year of high activity 
able goods for “non-essential” civilian effect since the upward trend of basic “More brilliant records may have 
use. costs would seem to warrant higher been complled in other’ industries 
Pointing out that increased applica- rather than lower ceiling prices for whose products are essential to the 
tion of the 48-hour work week in ¢er- goods.” conduct of war. Few have the dis 
tain localities may be deterred by limi- Mr. Bell called attention to the fact tinction of phenomenal performance 
tations of unbalanced equipment, per- that according to the Fairchild Index entirely under their own steam, with 
sonne! Shortages, and higher produc- composite cotton goods prices are DOW oul expansion of physical facilities 


tion costs, Mr. Bell warned that “un- less than 2 per cent above the average through financial assistance of Goy 


favorable influences on production are of a year ago, although in the meantime ernment agencies. For the first time 


not confined to mill centers and their raw cotton prices have advanced more in our records active spindleage for 


specific problems of manpower, effi- than 10 per cent and wage rates at the year was within oO per cent of the 
ciency, and equipment.” least 15 per cent in this industry. number of spindles in place.’ 

“The effect of re-negotiation on the “Challenged by the war effort to all- The survey estimates that about a 
war contracts of the industry has been out performance,” the survey states, third of 1942 yardage went directly or 
to create uncertainties which may tend “the industry’s operations in 1942 ex- indirectly into military use, as com 

Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of the Census reports and information obtained through the irtesy of machinery 
manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years prior to 1941 has been estimated to correspond t tall hour activity during the preceding census years 
Cloth production for 1941 is WPB estimaté of Jur , 1942 which is the basis used for 1942 calculations 





— | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
| | 


i __— 
| | 1933 | 1934 
= — 
| EQUIPMENT| 
Spindles in place at begin 
| 








| | 
| ming of year.... 31,442,174 30,938,340 | 30,889,484 | 29,253,444 | 27,700,194 26,704,476 25 986,62 24,943,302 24,532,146 24,146,130 23,845,746 
| | | | 
| Increase or decrease from 
| preceding year ...... “y — 884,352 — 503,834 | —48856 | —1,636,040 | —1,553,250 — 995,718 — 717,856 — 1,043,318 — 411,156 — 386,016 — 300,384 
| 
' | New installation, additions : | | . 
| and replacements : 348 568 529.840 214.874 | 469 316 772.724 178.28 449 4/16 4149/4 44 54> 210.456 
“OPERATION | | | | 
| Spindles active at any time | ae . aoe ; _ — 
during year ending July 3ist | 26,894,860 27,742,462 | 26,700,946 | 24,664,428 | 25,419,110 24.774.004 23,731,085 23,585 938 23,389,454 23,607,508 
Spindles idle during same | / . 
| Se etwve i artcaed 4.547.314 3,195,878 | 4.188.538 | 4,589,016 2,281,084 1,930,472 2,255,577 1,357,364 1,142,692 $38,622 
Average number of active | 
| epindles based on twelve | hehe a ata os conceals st Sale a ae ee 
monthly reports....... 24,873,270 25,119,435 23,421,150 23,373,147 | 24,079,936 22,042,442 | 22,306,734 22,410,483 22,945,121 23,037.33 


Intermittent spindles | 
(being the difference between 
i 











} average active spindles and chose - | = } " ~ ) "© age ec” 

ame @ some time during year) 2,021,590 2,623,027 3,279,796 | 1,291,281 l y 4 é 1.562 1.4.4 l + 444 5 

| | 

| Percentage relation of aver 

| age active - wed to spin a — “ Re — : — — 

| dies in place.... 79.11% 81.19% | 15 82% IS.9'% 86.93% 82.54% 85.84% 89.85 Y3.53% 7) .4 

| | | 

Spindle hours run... .. | 86,580,232,828 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361,934 1,773,252,676 | 95,591,131,816 | 75.925,187,178 92.$59.108.308 | 98,183,985.391 (121,772,205,730 133,492 5 
| 
Hours run per average 
active spindle. . 3,481 3,014 3,246 3,926 3,970 3,444 4.149 4.3381 3,3 5,794 
MARKET _ 
| | 
Production in square yards 7,866,040,000  6,878,579,000 | 7,135,276,000 8,613,837 ,000 9,445 914,000 7,502,168,00 9,044,979, 00% 9,593,557,00 1,32/,9U3 L2,4 OU Ul 
| Exports in square yards... | 302 042,000 226 306,000 186,565 000 200,501,000 236,251,000 319.634 ‘ 467 466 $7,925 000 ° A m 7 4 AK 
i ; ' 

- ‘ - . . e071 “ . e¢ 6 ® 5 y 
| Imports in square yards.. 41,348,000 41,533,000 | 63,674,000 | 114,195,000 147.320.0000 58 28) 111.817.0060 84 344 00% 000,000 25.00% ri 
' . | | ' 

Available for domestic * ‘ a + — 2 = peace: ~ a ; , : - _ 
consumption : : — 16 5 446 8.8) 6,693,806,000 | pi 12,385, OU } 8.52 ‘. si OOO 9,356,983,000 24 R16. wy - BY 33 OO) 9. 19.9 4 i Fy >. ” Li.vy3 it. y 
| | | | | 
‘ | - ' , | 7: TT. 13m 4 1214 22a - 147 
| Population at July Ist | 125,770,000 | 126,626,000 127,521,000 128,429,000 | 129,257,000 130,215,00 131,200,00 131,970.00 * 134 : 
| Available for per capita con: | 
i ' 
sumption in square yards 60.47 $2.86 | 54.99 | 66.40 |} 77 39 SS 67 Of 7 R184 89 03 
| ' 
} 
_ _ _ ——— >. _ 
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pared with the WPB estimate of 2U per 
cent in the preceding year. Another 
third is believed to have gone into 
channels which supply the civilian 
uses designated as “essential”. “If 
these assumptions are approximately 
eorrect,” it states, “total civilian sup- 
ply exceeded 714 billion square yards, 
in contrast with an estimated 9 billion 
square yards of civilian distribution 
in 1941.” Further drains on produc- 
tion available for civilian use in 1945 
are cited in the survey as probably to 
be expected from War Aid and Lend- 
Lease programs, the latter estimated 
as in excess of a billion square yards. 


“Since these programs are tied in 


with the war effort,” the survey con- 
cludes “production must be found for 
their satisfaction, with preference at 
least on a par with civilian supplies 
and more likely ahead of the latter. 
Trade requirements for cloth and ar- 
ticles going into non-essential civilian 
uses will thus be subject to further 
restriction, unless the current trends 
toward redueed production are re 
versed. However, under the spur 
of relentless demand from both public 
and private channels of distribution, 
the industry may yet find a way to 
counteract unfavorable influences and 
demonstrate anew its habit of over- 


eoming production obstacles.’ 





Cloth and Yarn Production 
in 1942 as Reported by 
Textile Division, WPB 

Cotton fabric production in 1942 at- 
tained an all-time record output of 
11,266,705,000 linear yards, according 
to interesting figures from Frank L. 
Walton, director of the textile, cloth- 
ing and leather division of the War 
Production Board. Fabrics such as 
cotton duck—used almost entirely for 
military purposes—reflected the great- 
est increases. Only a few fabric 
groups fell below 1941 figures, due 
largely to conversion of looms to bag 
Sheeting and osnaburg for war _ pur- 
poses. These exceptions, including col- 
ored yarn fabrics, towels and wash 
cloths, specialty fabrics and napped 
fabrics (other than blankets), are 
used, in the main, for civilian pur. 
poses, but Mr. Walton emphasized that 
while their production was less than 
1941, it still showed gains over 1939— 
the last year of so-called “normal” 
production. 

Details of the 1942 production, by 
fabric and yarn groups, are shown in 


the accompanying table. 


The Importance of Cotton 
Millions of Americans are going to 


hear the story of cotton’s wartime im- 
portance as food, feed and fighting 
equipment. 

As an outgrowth of a conference at 
Washington between Oscar Johnston, 
president of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, and officials of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Council soon will 
launch an all-out educational campaign 
to take to Americans the story of their 
number one war crop and how it is 
supplying thousands of essential needs 
of the armed forces and home-front. 

At the conference, attended by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard and heads of other branches of the 
Department, Mr. Johnston said many 
Americans do not Know that cotton is 
second only to steel as America’s most 
vital weapon of war. He reviewed the 
many uses of cotton in the war effort 
and obtained from Department officials 
assurances of their co-operation in the 
program. 

First step in the campaign is distri- 
bution of a graphic booklet, “America’s 
No. 1 War Crop”, which tells a dra- 
matic story of the demands being made 








pane tails of 1942 production of cotton cloth and yarns, compared to 
1939, are listed below. The figures are arranged according to major 
classes of fabrics and also list carded and combed sales yarns output. 

















Fabrics 39 1942 
; (Linear Yards) 
eR ey a 173,979,000 594,804,000 
Narrow Sheetings and allied coarse and 

medium yarn fabrics ____________-__ 1,585,034,000 2,638,196,000 
Print cloth yarn fabrics _____________ _ 2,999,356,000 3,681,363,000 
Blankets and blanketings _____________ 91,032,000 87,362,000 
Other napped fabrics ________________ 360,381,000 361,345,000 
Colored yarn fabrics __-__----_-_-_~-- 683,659,000 787,538,000 
Fine goods _________________.______._ =: 1,036 ,.206.000 1,433,723,000 
Tire fabrics (woven) ____________ 113,498,000 104,900,000 
Towels, towelings and washcloths _- 482,641,000 462,526,000 
a ne 557,475,000 639,515,000 
Specialties and all other fabrics _ 317,487,000 475,433,000 

EE eee See a ee 8,420,748,000 11,266,705,000 

Sale Yarns (Pounds) 
RUE ait icc ins cnsicsibimuilcaiasias-ea ee ee Um 389,266,000 777,995,000 
aa ee 163,035,000 288,334,000 

Total ____- ei gl wand 552,301,000 1,066,329,000 
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upon cotton by the war, and the way 
the cotton industry is meeting these 
requirements. The booklet will go to 
government officials, newspaper edi- 
tors, columnists, commentators, and 
others interested in agriculture and 
the formulation of agricultural pro- 
grams. 

As the second step, and one that will 
reach into almost every American 
home, the Council will make available 
to every newspaper in the nation a se 
ries of 13 cartoons prepared by the 
Quartermaster Corps to show the wide 
variety of uses of cotton by the Army. 
The series already has been accepted 
as an editorial feature by approxi- 
mately 1,500 newspapers. 

Poster reprints of these cartoons are 
being offered to cotton mills, mer- 
chants, ginners, warehousemen and oth- 
er industry interests, as well as to 
many allied industries for display 
simultaneous to their appearance in 
newspapers. The cartoons are expect- 
ed to be a potent factor in boosting 
morale of industry employees, since 
they show how heavily cotton and the 
cotton industry contributes to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

The booklet, teiling a factual story 
of cotton’s relation to the war effort, 
emphasizes that peacetime thinking 
still is being applied to a commodity 
that is second only to steel as the na 
tion’s most vital material of war. AS a 
food, cotton is shown as the nation’s 
largest source of vegetable oil. As a 
feed, cotton is shown as producing 32 
per cent of America’s protein feed 
meal. And as fighting equipment, cot- 
ton’s strategic importance is told from 
the use of linters for gun-powder and 
plastics, to the 120 yards of cotton fab- 
rie required by each soldier each year. 

Carrying the story into millions of 
American homes, the material con- 
tained in the booklet and cartoons will 
be used as the basis for a weekly sus- 
taining radio program, “Land of Cot- 
ton,” broadcast by approximately 60 of 
the nation’s largest NBC stations. The 
program, heard each Sunday night, 
originates in Memphis. 

@ 
Directory of Cordage, 
Twine, Duck Trades 

Davison Publishing Company, Ridge. 
wood, N. J., has issued the 35th edi 
tion, revised for 1943, of ‘‘Davison’s 
Cordage, Twine and Duck Trade’, con- 
taining reports and lists on all cord- 
age, twine and duck mills, wholesalers 
and dealers, including awning, tent 
and sail makers, cordage, woodenware 
and hardware jobbers. Also included 
are special lists of bag makers, ship 
chandlers, mill agents, fiber brokers, 
yarn dealers, waste firms, shipyards 
and dry docks, etc. The price of the 
directory is $3.50 per copy. 
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Politics and Calls 
for Heavy Output 


WAR inevitably is confusion 


have surely been going through 
a long period of adjustments in which 
manufacturers have striven to maintain 
big production under stress of difficul- 
ties. In the all-out effort of 1942 and 
the previous National Defense period, 
as before stated, the textile industry 
made a noble and extraordinary record. 
Yet the peak in production has passed 
and serious decline has developed in the 
needs for 

difficul 


unwarranted in 


face of persistently heavy 


zoods. Unfortunately, many 


ties have been from 
terferences. 

It has 
that 


manufacture would be made. The first 


admittedly, 
efficiency in 


heen necessary, 


sacrifice of highest 


essential of war is manpower for the 


armed forces and for production. of 


armament items. Naturally the mili 
tary needs in textiles are also vital 
and tremendous. out the mills could 


offset the drain on skilled workers by 


employing more women workers and 


continue heavy military production by 
sacrifice of civilian goods output. This 
could be done, that is, if the ineentive 
were given. 

On top of the 
adjustment to the 


obviously necessary 


war situation and 
administrat 
Washington 


into the manu- 


however. came 


from 


demands. 
ive interferences 
which reached so far 


facturing operations as to jeopardize 
government military 


Mills have not only had to work under 


even business. 
difficulties naturally arising from the 
shifts of 
but have for 


manpower in the war effort, 
months felt 


bureaus es 


crowing 
pressure of regulations by 
certain 
therefrom to 


tablished by Congress to do 


things and proceeding 


create conditions under which mills 


incentive to bid on 
Mills 


were deprived of 


rovernment! cOOdS. cannot Sur 


vive on losses. 


Looking into Excesses 
of Federal Agencies 


Unquestionably the mandate of the 


people last November was against the 
policies which tend toward regimenta 


tion of all national activity by the gov- 


ernment. Nor was the Congressional 
legislation for control of prices meant 
to give administrative bureaus free 
powers to build up theories of their 
own, for regulation beyond the prov- 


ince of stopping inflation. 


Yet activities have gone on in re 


and we 


| ‘URRENT TE! 


re-BS 


and 


OPA 


affecting 


cent months through 


gotiation agencies, textiles 


along with other industries, 
unchecked are a threat to the 


after the 


very eX 


istence of free enterprise 


war as well as detrimental to the war 


effort. The bureaus, appointed and 
not elected officials, seem not to have 
heard the people’s proclamation that 


the nation does not want what the 


Saturday Evening Post aptly terms a 


mature and statie stabilization. 


Textile manufacturers since Novem 


ber have been looking to Congress as 
the source of relief from what they 


deemed excesses of administration. 
Lately 


re-negotiation 


heen talk from the 


there has 
re-negotiation of contracts outstanding 
after the war’s end. But simultaneous- 
ly (in April) came word that a special 


> 


House, appointed fi 


committee of the 
investigate excesses of authority by 
Federal agencies, had started to work. 
And the first case was that of a tex 
tile company, the Worsted 


Mills, with a complaint against OPA 


Botany 


Call for Production 
Increase in 1943 
Ironically, while some agencies were 
creating intolerable or impossible con- 
WPR was 


upon the entire cotton fabric and yvarn 


ditions for mills, ealling 
industry to increase its 1948 production 
least 10 per cent over the 1942 
This call came at the 


by at 
record output. 


end of the first quarter, when the mills 


of the country were already showing 


cotton consumption below that of a 


vear previous. Such a econdition lay 


partly in the manpower problem, but 
mills were more concerned, as the sec 
Co}? A 


This was reflected 


ond quarter started, over prices 


and re-negotiation. 





see 


More °“E” Awards to 
Textile Plants 


Textile manufacturing firms that were 
awarded the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ for excel- 
lence in war production during April 
were: 

Tallassee Mills Division, Mount Vernon- 


Woodberry Mills, Inc., Tallassee, Ala 
(April 7). 

Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S§S C 
(April 14). 

Continental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Pa. (April 15). 

Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Maine. 


(April 16). 

During April it was announce dthat 
the award would be made to the follow- 
ing: 

Aragon Mills Div., A. D. Juilliard & 
Co., Aragon, Ga. 

Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga 

Proximity Mfg. Co., and Revolution Cot- 
ton Mills, Greensboro, C. 

Lad Lassie, Riverside and Toxaway 
plants of Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
and the Pendleton (S. C.) plant of the 
Same company. 





which if 


agencies of the need of 
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vhen big new bids for large eS 
OT y wads VW ¢ +> ePlInes SOUP! 

When ve referred to t l 
existence of tree enterprise, ne vas 
in mind the policy On prices which 
virtually would prohib mills fr 
creating reserves essential to the 
dependent operation after the w 
\lore SPriowus AT the vers Piowiel vher 
WPB was asking fo! new records [ 
nroduction. It Was helr ” po nted | V 
W Ray Bell. president | ¢ VSson 
tion Oy ext i¢ Mer: h ints fT i 

Ihe ef tec of rt °°") TIO! Ti ‘ 
war eontracts ol ©? Industry is DeeTl 
to create uncertainties which may ten 
to slow up production rather than t 
stimulate it It is also unfortunate 
that the impact of renegotiation is 
necessarily heaviest upon those lls 


which do the highest pers CfrlLaae Ul 


++ > > ’ } 
production and least upon those wh 
produce mostly for the elvilian market 


ttling has heen rne 


“Similarly unse 
recent abrogation by OPA of its esta! 
lished policy of non-interference wit! 
2 


? 


contracts taken at ceiling prices set D\ 


itself.” 

Big March Goods Call 
Finds Bidders Reluctant 
to a head 


Mareh the government 


Things came when i! 


ing demands for heavy yardage of va 
rious goods. Before the end of the 
month, it was figured that a total of 
135,000,000 yards was wanted thie 
situation was crucial because many 
mills pointed Out that the risks were 
serious in making bids at the time 
against distant deliveries because t 


rising costs. 
At the start of the second 
found 


dersubseription of bids for important 


The 


the government itself facing un- 


roods. Quartermaster 


military 


Depot was getting letters indicating 
that production would be continued 


but that it was impossible to quote 
} 


‘easonably on deliveries far aheas 


Mills watching the process towar 
inflation in such matters as 
head bill and the action of 
higher wages in the coal industry na 
urally could not figure their own prices 
to be stabilized for the future. I: 


of the ourcome of the Rankhead Lil, 


there was apprehension of higher costs 


profit margins 


especially cLS 
had heen narrowed by an over-zealous 
OPA. 


There was hope that Congress, mean 


1 


time. would foree a change of OPA 


policy if that was not voluntarily 
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One other alternative was that 
order of the Presi- 


made. 
the “hold the line” 
automatically 
The 
raw cotton and wage costs were prime 
considerations. It was figured that a 
possible break in cotton, with further 


dent might relieve the 


position of mills. high price of 


labor advances checked, might be a 
substantial aid to improvement of the 


mill 


New England 
Mill Situation 


position. 


THE NEW ENGLAND district, con- 
verted like other sections to the 
war program in large part, was part 


and parcel of the difficult situation for 
the national textile manufacturing in- 
quarter of the 


dustry as the second 


year got along. The unsatisfactory 
margins, due to impracticable ceiling 
prices and notably high cost of raw 


cotton, created a tight situation. Thus 


the outlook depended upon correction 


by the government of conditions im- 
posed or created by its own agencies. 
This Administration has made a vir- 
tue of anti-inflation to the point of 
making it a fetish. 
the textile industry wanted nothing of 
inflation from the start of the war. 
The liquidation of the mill industry 
for many years after the previous post- 
war inflation was, as we have said be- 


(;oodness knows, 


fore, plenty of a lesson for private 
husiness, 
But as Mr. Henderson was forced 


to admit, the control of prices or of 
inflation could only be partial. The 
Administration itself could not see its 
way clear to make an overall program 
of stabilization. Yet while wages and 
agricultural products have been singled 
out for discrimination. such 
textiles have had to face a contrary 
discrimination, even to the point where 
the action was detrimental to the war 
effort, as lately 
clining production. 


Changing Conditions 
of Mill Production 
Frank L. Walton, director of the 
textile, clothing and leather division 
of WPB, in his recent call for higher 
production in 1948 by cotton mills, cited 
some figures which bear out previous 
assertions on the extraordinary achieve- 
of the industry since 1939. In 
division—with 


lines as 


demonstrated in de- 


ment 
the combed yarn New 
England a typically fine goods section, 
although much machinery has been 
turned to carded yarn numbers for 
war needs—he cites an increase of 74 
per cent in production from 1939 to 
1942. The gain in the carded 
division was 99 per cent. 

If the government, as Mr. Walton 
points out, needs a continuation of ex- 
pansion, it obviously should make con- 
ditions favorable for production. The 


yarn 
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mills have rather been discouraged 
from offering production, even to the 
government, by the opposing factors of 
restricted prices and profits and un- 
restricted advances in their costs. The 
results have Leen declining production, 
particularly in New England and other 
eastern states. 

According to the index of the 


York Cotton Exchange Service Bureau, 


New 


production of cotton goods stood at 181 
at the start of the season, against 183 
February 
and 


for industrial products. In 
the respective figures were 161] 
203. Cotton consumption for the coun- 
try was still up for the season to the 
end of February, but in New England 
it showed a sharp loss, at 691,604 bales 
against 750,710 for the same time the 
previous year. 


Squeeze Affects Present 
and Post-War Outlook 

At the time of writing, the mills were 
uncertain of how things would be ad- 
justed because of the hold-the-line or- 
der. They were certain of the fact 
that, either by action of OPA or by 
Congress, some realistic program would 
have to be devised to prevent further 
Stalling of the war machiiue. The 
Squeeze from conflicting elements, 
meantime, was giving much concern 
for its post-war effect. 

It was pointed out that the 
and apparel trades are the largest in- 


textile 


“THE SITUATION” 


dustrial employers of labor, with about 
1,800,000 workers and an annual pay- 
roll of $1,600,000,000. The Administra- 
tion is planning for post-war, in the 
hope of averting a disastrous depres- 
sion. It is hardly to be supposed that 
such an important cog as textile pro- 
duction can be thrown out of gear in 
advance without upsetting the post-war 
program for a sound economy. 
Nevertheless, the policies invoked for 
control of mills in war-time are such 
to date as to afford 
little chance to place their plants on a 
post-war basis for helping the sound 


manufacturers 


economy. A heavy rate of obsolescence 
is the inevitable penalty of capacity 
production through the war. In fact, 
some machinery has had to give way 
to pressure already, partly because of 
the lack of replacement parts. 

Some of the decreasing production 


has developed because the strain of 


heavy operations for three years has 
worn out equipment and it has been 
impossible to make replacements. Ma 
chinery in place has been put under 
extra strain in many 
of shifts to new lines of production for 


takes profits to set 


eases hecause 


the war need. It 
up reserves for rehabilitatien. A 
healthy textile manufacturing industry 
after the war depends upon recognition 
by the government of the need for mill 


profits to create reserves. 


as Seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


April 13, 1943 
Veto of Bankhead Bill 


THE SETBACK which the farm bloc 
the hands of the ad 
Bankhead Dill 


Senate agri- 


received at 
ministration when the 
was recommitted to the 
cultural committee had little effect on 
cotton futures prices, according to the 
weekly market summary issued by the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Despite the first selling-off on the 
news of a failure to muster two-thirds 
vote, the market came right back and 
late this week continued to trade with- 
in striking distance of the best level 
of the season. 

It doesn’t make any _ § difference 
whether the defeat can be attributed 
to the strategy of Economic Director 
Byrnes or to “misinformation as to the 
effect of the bill’, the long forward 
march of the farm bloc has been 
checked and the congressional farm 
leaders “had to cover up” to save their 
bill for another day. Of course, the 
Bankhead ceiling bill at vest had only 
potential price-boosting implications 


for cotton with no ceiling set on the 
staple and not even an official calcula- 
tion of what the theoretical ceiling 
might be, but the current 
the farm bloc makes it certain that the 
Pace parity boosting bill will remain 
committee, which 


setback for 


bogged down in 
probably every one expected any way. 
This may account for the small effect 
on prices incident to the senate action. 

It now seems evident that the whole 
raise farm 
with the 
and 


program to 
prices is definitely tied-in 
wage and “inflation” problems, 
possibly with the still somewhat vague 
stabilize international 
There is a broad patri 


legislative 


proposals’ to 
farm prices. 
otie appeal in all of these broad im 
plications, and probably the trade will 
have to wait until it is clearer just 
how well the administration can han 
dle other factors in the whole control 
of the cost of living set-up before it 
can be expected that the farm bloe will 
have a new basis for appeal to the 
country. The potential in the inflation- 
ary threat is tremendous, and this con- 
sideration will help to keep the price 
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The new general offices of the Gaffney Mfg. Company, Gaffney, S. 


C., manufacturers of 


print cloths, broadcloth and bag goods, are shown in this photograph. The offices occupy a 
renovated building, changed to provide two entrances in front, with four other entrances. 
The building occupies qa total of 10,000 square feet of floor space, and houses the shipping, 
payroli and cotton departments; the production department; the personne] department; the 
clinic, and the executive offices. The building was designed and planned by R. P. Carson, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, so that all departments are inter-related, providing a co- 
ordinated working unit. Walter 8. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, is treasurer of the company. 
Lockwood, Greene Engineers, Inc., were the architects on the new office; T. G. Daniels the 


builder ; ‘ ° . » 





of cotton up. 

But aside from any general consid- 
eration of the inflation threat or the 
possibility of legislative aid, with an 
almost unlimited demand for goods 
and a none-too-glowing prospect for 
the coming crop, as long as there is no 
inducement to certificate cotton for de- 
livery, the future contracts present a 
cover for distant needs. However, if 
the new loan differentials on the lower 
grades for the new crop prove to be 
more nearly in line with commercial 
differences than this season, there may 
be less inducement to place lower 
grades in the loan. 


Labor Must Co-operate 


No mature mind has forgotten the 
orgy of the wild inflation of and fol- 
lowing the lust war; the insanity that 
resulted in the greatest economic de- 
bacle that this nation has ever experi- 
enced. 

The President and his various com- 
missions are endeavoring to prevent 
inflation, so they say. And yet some of 
us feel that they are not using all of 
the means available to prevent it. It 
is true that they have put a ceiling on 
many commodities but have not con- 
trolled prices of raw commodities and 
labor. 

With the veto of the Bankhead bill, 
there was some evidence of stepping 
out more seriously into the field of ag- 
ricultural commodities. The “Little 
Steel” formula is a gesture toward 
wage stabilization, and so far it seems 
to have been fairly effective. The com- 
ing coal controversy, with its powerful 
threats, may modify the provisions of 
the “Little Steel” formula. It may 
technically observe its provisions but, 
by innuendoes, destroy its spirit and in 
tent. By subterfuges already mep- 
tioned, it can keep the letter of the 
law and destroy its policy as an infla- 


tion control measure. 

For this reason, Senator Bankhead 
would not let his bill go back to the 
attempt to override 
presidential veto. He had it recommit- 


(‘ongress for an 


teed to bring out again in case labor 
breaks the bonds of inflation eontrol. 
Labor has gained much during the 
past few years. It has much to 
and it will lose it fast if it should by 
its blind and selfish motives destroy 
the means of inflation control. The 
public will never forgive labor for the 
economic destruction it can cause. 
Industry is trying to co-operate, is 
trying to live under its ceilings. Raw 
products and labor must be controlled 
so that they will not push the lid off. 
Labor is looking at the immediate 
and forgetting the remote. There will 
be other days and other times and oth- 
er needs. This world needs co-operation 


lose 


and labor must not use its power self- 
ishly. because. that means it will use it 
destructively. 


Polities and Reform 


To many, however, as the affairs of 
government are being administered. 
there are two polluting streams flow 
ing into our national life. The first is 
the polluting stream of politics which 
is always selfish and often unpatriotic 
because politics deals with the indi- 
vidual and the machine regardless of 
publie welfare. Politics plays the role 
perpetuity and watches 
and cliques and 


of official 
wards and 
groups and eaters to them for patron 
It often rewards some of its 
with political appointments 
to positions of trust when they (the 
are, or seem, ill-fitted for 


rings 


ace. 


henchmen 


appointees ) 
the responsibility—ill-fitted both men- 
tally and politically. Such a system is 
a rejuvenation of the “spoils system” 
than 


hands 


one period has 
into our na 


which at more 


dipped its slimy 
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tional stream to pollute it. 

This system of political “boondog- 
gling” is dangerous in peace-time, but 
it is particularly dangerous now that 
there have come into our national gov- 
ernment not only some men of ques- 
tioned ability but in instances 
sharp, shrewd men with sinister pur- 
poses of overthrowing our form of gov- 
ernment, or if that statement is too 
strong, then they desire to change it 
so radically that democracy and the 
American plan of life with its free ini- 
tiative and enterprise system will be 


other 


destroyed. 

In this war period, none of us hesi- 
tates to give up his freedoms, none of 
us hesitates to give up any of hig “in- 
alienable rights” that may be neces 
sary for the winning of the war when 
we are convinced that their surrender 
and that in the re 
construction that fol- 
lows, they will be restored to us again 
so that a new or modified and more in- 
telligent plan of life can be followed. 

In these days, some people, including 
the government itself, have felt that 
certain groups and particularly busi- 
ness, have changed under some of the 
restraints imposed. We do not know 
whether this accusation is true or not, 
but it would be logical to assume that 
it is so. This statement carries with it 
no derogation. Some of the restraints 
placed upon business now and then 
have not been used for the war effort 
alone but have been polluted and per- 
verted into political and reformatory 
purposes. This is no time to play poli- 
tics: this is no time to set up a so 
cialized state or a controlled state, 
much less a permanent and lasting to 


is only temporary 


and the peace 


talitarian state. 

Our great function in surrendering 
our rights and accepting directives is 
for the purpose of winning the war. 


Textile Troubles 

That the textile industry has done a 
marvelous job in its production’ for 
hot! and civilian need require- 
ments, needs no comment here. The 
record speaks for itself, together with 
the approval of many high in govern- 


war 


ment circles. 

There are factors or agencies 
that are now very disturbing to the in- 
dustry. These are the Office of Price 
Administration and the Re-negotiation 


[two 


Board. The attitudes and actions of 
these two agencies have furnished 
many headaches to the managers of 


the textile mills. They have had a 
tendency to break down a harmonious 
relationship which could be more prop- 
erly called a morale in the supplying 
of war material which has been the 
boast of the industry and has won the 
covernment. The milis 
faith, believing 


praise of the 


have worked in good 
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that they were doing business with re- 
sponsible parties and along the same 
lines with the same policies that they 
had formerly enjoyed. Now prices and 
profits are under a rigid and unrea 
sonable scrutiny. Prices’ in 
groups of commodities have been tam- 
pered with unreasonably and thus the 
fear of a wide disturbance is permeat- 
ing the industry. 


several! 


The persistent and at times auto- 
cratic policies of the Re-negotiation 


Board as they look into the profits of 


each organization and work out for 
ach organization in the industry a 


formula for reclaims are adding noth- 
ing to morale. 

Under present policies, the mills are 

penalized for doing business with the 
government. They are penalized for be- 
ing patriotic and doing their duty. The 
mills that have sold products to civil- 
ians have not suffered so many finan- 
cial hardships as those mills that have 
done their dead level best for the gov- 
ernment. 
_ There are now certain inequities in 
prices and as raw products rise and 
as labor gradually increases its wages 
through devious demands and acquisi- 
tions, new inequities will arise. The 
OPA remains adamant and says it will 
investigate. So far there has been no 
relief. 

In the meantime, the re-negotiation 
continues and no one knows how to 
plan, prepare or sell. No one knows 
how to pay taxes or purchase war 
bonds. 

These two agencies are certainly 
harming the morale of the industry in 
its desire to let itself out completely 
for the war effort with a certain eco- 
nomic satisfaction. The mills will de- 
liver. The government should give 
them an assurance of a square deal. 


Post War Conversion 


There is a strong feeling in industry 
that greater recognition should be giv- 
en by government agencies to the need 
of business for post-war reconversion 
and rehabilitation reserves. Unless 
this is done, it is feared, many enter- 
prises will emerge from the war in 
greatly weakened condition and will 
not possess the resources or the credit 
to resume their rightful place in the 
post-war economy. 

Reconversion reserves, it is contend- 
ed, should be recognized explicitly both 
for tax purposes and in the re-negotia- 
tion of Government contracts. This 
would permit corporations to accumu- 
late funds, in the form of Government 
obligations or cash, to finance a return 
to peacetime operations when the war 
is over. The Treasury does not allow 
post-war conversion reserves as deduc- 


tions from taxable income, although 
the two-year carryback of operating 
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and unused profits tax 
credits should provide a limited and 
highiy uncertain degree of relief for 
‘arnings will decline 
sharply during the period of conver- 


losses PXCeSS 


concerns whose 


sion. The price adjustment boards 
handling contract re-negotiations, in 
their latest statement of principles, 


have flatly refused to make allowance 
for post-war reconversion. 


The Labor Shortage 


With ‘alled into 
service, with more men needed for crit- 
ical war production and agriculture, 
the labor situation is becoming serious- 
ly acute. 

The War Manpower Commission, 
critical areas, the 48-hour workweek, 
unbalanced machinery and other fac- 
tors make labor problems difficult. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act and 
the Walsh-Healey Act make it difficult 
to train new workers, or to shift young 
workers, according to long established 
policies. In making this statement, no 
idea of unfairness or injustice to any 
worker is implied. Regulations as now 
issued cause some very difficult prob- 
augment rather 


more men being 


lems to arise which 
than decrease the labor difficulties. 

Many disturbing statements emanate 
from Washington causing labor to be- 
come restless and often question itself 
as to whether or not it is in an essen- 
tial industry. Thus they move to gov- 
ernment industries or to industries 
making a higher percentage of govern- 
ment goods. Some even decide they will 
enter service at the earliest possible 
moment and thus eliminate the worry 
of indecision. 

In these difficult days, all statements 
and policies should be such as to give 
assurance to labor of its job security 
and peace. 








Simple enough for all-day wear, pretty 
enough for dates with the Army, and cool 
enough for the hottest days. A fresh-look- 
ing dress in gay red and white-checked 
Koda Jersey knitted with Eastman ace- 
tate rayon. Fabric from Crestwood Mills. 
Photo, courtesy Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


In such cases there is a tendency to 
“pirate” labor which can and will lead 
to many kinds of trouble and if not 
stopped will cause financial disaster to 
those who practice it. 

In certain areas, pools are being 
formed which when established under 
the supervision of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor tend to cure unneces- 
Sary and unreasonable labor turnover. 


Walsh-Healey Act 


The administrator of the Walsh- 
Healey Act announced that em- 
ployment conditions may warrant a 
modification of the exemption permit- 
ting the employment of 16 and 17 year 
old girls, so that they may be employed 
more than eight hours in any one day 
but not more than nine, if the purpose 
of such a working schedule is to per- 
mit the girls affected to be employed 
for one shorter day during the work- 
regulations may also be 
modified to permit employment of 
these girls up to 11:00 o’clock or 12:00 
midnight. 

These can come only 
as the result of direct application by a 
mill for permission to employ girls 
more than eight hours in any one day, 
or to employ them after 10:00 p. m., 

If the modification requested by a 
mill would normally be a violation of 
a state law, then reference should be 
made in the application to the clear- 
ance obtained by the company from 
the State Labor Department officials. 


has 


week. The 


modifications 


The Freezing Order 


President Roosevelt’s latest execu- 
tive order on price and wage obliga- 
tion is a policy which, if it can be ef- 
fected reasonably, should meet with 
public approval. It is certainly a meas- 
ure indicating a desire to support the 
anti-inflation program, and should be 
of assistance to those whose hands 
were becoming exceedingly weak in 
handling their control measures. 

It was a warning to both labor and 
agriculture that they must assist in in- 
flation control. In truth, when it is 
analyzed, there is nothing new in it, 
however, its reiteration does let the 
various classes and government agen- 
cies know that it is still a dynamic 
policy that must be observed. 

The provision authorizing the War 
Manpower Commission to regulate the 
employment of persons who shift jobs 
to obtain higher wages or salaries ex- 
cept where it “would aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war”, goes far 
beyond any action yet taken to freeze 
employees in present jobs. It affects 
not only people applying for jobs but 
people who employ as well. It remains 
to he seen how effective the order will 
become. 
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PROGRAMS 


In peace-time, our chief work is the modernization of textile machinery 
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... modernization which pays its own way in savings of time, labor and 
money. Today, many installations are necessarily deferred because of 
wartime restrictions. The same facilities that enable us to handle modern- 
ization projects, however, fit us to supply all types of repairs and replace- 
ments. Often we can actually furnish a repaired part that will give 
better service than the part it replaces. You may expect prompt service 
always, thanks to our <omplete facilities and our convenient location. 


And when the time for thorough-going modernization returns, we will 


again be ready to serve the textile industry. 


SLASHER EQUIPMENT * BALL BEARINGS * HOUSINGS 
GEARS AND STEEL GEAR RINGS *®* TEXTILE CASTINGS * COMPOUNDS 


LOOM BEAMS, LOOM BEAM BARRELS & BEAM HEADS 
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What the Textile Mills 


Are Doing 


The Office of the Quartermaster 
General, U. S. Army, has compieted a 
new research laboratory at one of the 
plants of Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., to be used for the testing of 
clothing and other products. Lieut.- 
Col. John H. Talbott, formerly profes- 
sor at Harvard University, is in charge. 


Waumbec Mills, Ine., Manchester, N. 
H., manufacturers of rayon fabrics, 
have purchased one of the central di- 
vision milis of Amoskeag Industries, 
Inc., there. It is a five-story and base- 
ment building, one-half of which has 
been occupied by the new owners for 
several years under lease. 


Control of A. D. Juilliard & Co. was 
recently acquired by Robert Westaway, 
president and treasurer; two new di- 
rectors were elected: H. P. Pomeroy, 
of Providence, of the Atlantic Mills di- 
vision of the company, and W. J. Jor- 
dan, well known Worth Street textile 
salesman. 


Tilton Worsted Mills, Inec., Tilton, 
N. H., manufacturers of gabardines, 
etc., have been re-organized with L. W. 
Gile, of Boston, as president. Samuel 
Fleisher has succeeded Ruel E. Hey- 
wood as treasurer, manager and su- 
perintendent. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., operating a plant at 
Marietta, Ga., is opening a second 
branch in South Pittsburgh, Tenn., 
with an initial installation of 100 knit- 
ting machines, 20 loopers, and 25 rib- 
bers. 


A new company, Columbus Mills, 
Inc., has been formed at Columbus, N. 
C., to operate the former Katterman 
& Mitchell Co. weaving. plant. Incor- 
porators include W. S. Green, M. R. 
McCown and J. T. Arledge, of Tryon, 
N. C. 


Princeton Knitting Mills, Inec., Wa- 
tertown, Conn., have purchased the en- 
tire equipment of Arcadia Knitting 
Milis, Allentown, Pa., including 1,500 
knitting machines and winding, dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing equipment. 


M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North Han- 
over, Mass., is converting the power 
house of the Hockanum Mills in Rock- 
ville, Conn., from oil to coal fuel; four 
of the company’s plants are being thus 
converted. 


Concordia Silk Hosiery Co., Ine., 
Philadelphia, recently acquired the 
plant and equipment of Dianna Knit- 
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ting Mills and moved their offices to 
that plant at 2ist and Clearfield Sts., 


Philadelphia. 


Remodeling and expanding of the 
plant of Darlington Fabrics, Inc., near 
Charlotte, N. C., by Defense Plant 
Corp., is being carried out. Southeast- 
ern Construction Co., Charlotte, are the 


contractors. 


Worth Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, 
have been acquired by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio. 
The new owners will re-open the mill, 
manufacturing tire cord yarn and fab- 
ric. 


Hleaden Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. C., 
has been removed to Shelby, N. C., by 
A. R. Headen, The com- 
pany specializes in the processing and 


proprietor. 


finishing of hosiery. 


Pacolet Knitting Co., Lynn, N. C., has 
been re-opened on the manufacture of 
men’s half-hose by Edward Foster, of 
High Point, N. C. 


Exeter Hosiery Mills, Long Island 
City, N. Y., have leased a one-story 
building in which they will expand op- 
erations. 


Pisgah Mills, Inec., Brevard, N. C., 
have installed a skein mercerizing unit. 


Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8S. C., are in- 
stalling a new filtration plant. 


— 
S. T. A. Cancels All Meetings 
for Duration of War 


The officers and board of governors 
of the Southern Textile Association 
met in April and decided to discontinue 
all meetings of the association and its 
several discussion groups for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

The committee announced that all 
officers would be continued in office un- 
til a regular business meeting of the 
membership can be held. T. C. Pegram, 
of Erwin Cotton Millis Co., Cooleemee, 
N. C., is president, and James McAden, 
of the Tezrtile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. 
C., is secretary. 

e 


Record First Quarter 
Rayon Shipments 


Deliveries of rayon yarn by Ameri- 
can producers amounted to 119,600,000 
pounds during the first quarter of 1943, 
states the Rayon Organon, published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau. This 
total represents an increase of 2,400,000 
pounds or 2 per cent as compared with 


shipments of 117,200,000 pounds re- 
ported for the first quarter of 1942. 

For March, alone, shipments totaled 
42,700,000 pounds as compared with 
39,000,000 pounds in February and 40,- 
000,000 pounds in March 1942, 

Total deliveries of rayon (yarn plus 
staple fiber) aggregated 158,800,000 
pounds during the first quarter against 
153,600,000 pounds shipped in the first 
quarter of 1942 and 130,400,000 pounds 
shipped in the first quarter of 1941. 

Stocks of rayon yarn in producers’ 
hands on March 31 totaled 6,800,000 
pounds as compared with 7,100,000 
pounds held on February 28. Staple 
fiber stocks held by producers on 
March 31 totaled 2,800,000 pounds as 
compared with 2,500,000 pounds held on 
February 28. 

e 
Viscose Converts 

A program of converting approxi- 
mately one-half of the manufacturing 
facilities of the Lewistown (Pa.) plant 
of the American Viscose Corporation, 
from the production of regular viscose 
rayon yarns to higher strength yarns 
for use in military equipment, has been 
partially completed and these yarns are 
now being shipped to users. The con- 
version provides yarns of the types 
needed for fragmentation bomb para- 
chutes, aerial delivery and cargo para- 
chutes and aerial tow targets. 

It is expected that the conversion 
will be entirely completed within three 
or four months, the time being depend- 
ent upon the delivery of needed ma- 
terials. Conversion of the company’s 
Marcus Hook (Pa.) plant to the pro- 
duction of higher strength rayon yarn 
was completed recently, and that plant 
is now 100 per cent on war work. 

* 
G. E. Appoints 18 Industrial 
Electronics Specialists 

To help industry. with electronic ap- 
plication problems, eighteen industrial 
electronic specialists in G. E. offices 
throughout the country have been ap- 
pointed, according to an announce- 
ment by J. E. N. Hume, commercial 
vice president of the General Electric 
Company. These specialists will be re- 
sponsible for all industrial electronic 
applications in their territories. 

The new industrial electronic spe- 
cialists include: I. C. Diefenderfer and 
D. C. Hierath, New York City; J. F. 
Getz, Philadelphia; A.-J. Moore, Bos- 
ton; W. B. Frackelton, Chicago; L. 
E. Donahue, Los Angeles: J. A. Setter, 
Denver; I. F. Conrad, St. Louis; A. 
D. Boardman, San Francisco; L. B. 
Parsell, Detroit; L. R. Elder, Portland, 
Oregon; Frank C. Neal, Jr., Dallas; 
R. H. Jackson, Atlanta; K. H. Keller, 
Cleveland; R. C. Norris, Cincinnati; A. 
M. Dawson, Pittsburgh; B. Cogswell, 
Buffalo; L. F. Stone, Newark. 
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10 FIGHT A TON-MILE GIANT 


L. TAKES strong, sturdy corrugated boxes to stand up under the pressure and pounding of 
doubled ton-mileage traffic. Boxes that take their part ... and yours ... when they're jostled 
and shoved and stepped on by Mr. R. R. Ton-mileage. Sure, this giant is rough and tough; he has 
his sleeves rolled up to win the war. But now, more than ever, he respects rugged corrugated 
packaging. 

You will too. You'll respect it because it prevents unnecessary waste of man-power, machines, 
materials and time. You'll respect it because it’s a practical cost-cutter. And, you'll be surprised 
to learn how economically corrugated boxes can be engineered to cushion the multiplied jolts 
of war-time shipping. 

For an accurate cost estimate, get in touch with the H & D Package Laboratory. You'll 


welcome the overall savings it can show you. 


Protect the Product 


BETTER SEE Hsp AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 









a 


THERE'S A WORLD OF INFORMATION IN THESE FREE "TEXT-BOOKLETS” Quick answers to shipping questions that pop up fre- 
LOL LLL LOL ITE ETO REALE D TERE RBG I ee” quently; simple solutions te problems of distribution 
: ea under any conditions—that's what you'll find in this 


“refresher course" in packaging. For free copies, write... 


HINDE 8 DAUCH, executive ottices: 


4372 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 








FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston ® Buffalo @ Chicago @® Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal ® Richmond * St. Leuis 4 Sandusky, Ohie bd Toronto 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS | 


with a TEXTILE SLANT 


Greene, Tweed & Co., 4377 Bronx 
Blivd., New York City, have appoint- 
ed J. J. McIntosh, 1106 McLynn Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga., as southeastern sales 
representative, and B. F. Coombs, 
Route 12, Box 495, Houston, Texas, 
as Texas sales representative—han- 
dling the company’s line of mechan- 
ical packings, hammers, reversible 
ratchet wrenches, etc. 


S. F. Wollmas, executive vice- 
president of SKF Industries, Inc.., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced the 
following executive promotions: 
Thomas W. Dinlocker to vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Richard H. De- 
Mott to vice-president in charge of 
sales; and C. P. Collins, secretary. 
William L. Batt, vice-chairman of 
WPB, retains the presidency. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., have announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert H. Morse, Jr., as 
general sales manager. He has been 
with the company since 1916, and 





Mr. Morse 


has served 10 years in the manufac- 
turing divisions, followed by exten- 
Sive sales experience in Cincinnati, 
Dallas and Boston, and the stoker 
division; and more recently as as- 
sistant sales manager. 


Carolina Cotton Classing Agency, 
Gastonia, N. C., is a new firm under 
the management of Jake Long and 


John Leary, operating as_ public 
classers, arbitrators, and receivers 
for a growing list of prominent 
mills. 


Jackson A. Woodruff has joined 
the sales development department of 
the American Viscose Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York City, assisting 
James A. Hopwood, manager, in car- 
rying on research work on dyestuffs 
and-on dyeing procedures. He has 
been with Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
in charge of a laboratory engaged in 
experimental and research work on 
dyestuffs, dye solutions and reflec- 
tance measurement of dyed fabrics. 


Frank S. O’Neil has been promot- 
ed to vice-president of Link-Belt Co. 
He has been general manager of the 
company’s Indianapolis operations, 
and will continue to make his head- 
quarters there. 
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John C. (Jack) Robertson has 
been appointed southern sales 
manager for Aqua Sec Corpora- 
tion, New York City, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. For the 
past several years he has repre- 
sented Beach Soap Co., of Law- 
rence, Mass., and previously rep- 
resented the R. & H. Chemicals 
Division of E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 


Thomas Baravelle has rejoined 
the technical staff of the Aqua Sec 
Corporation and will make his 
headquarters in New York City, 
handling the technical work in 
the New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania area. For the past 
vear he has represented the Proc- 
tor & Gamble Co. in the New York 
area. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
a., has announced the appointment 
of Keith Powlinson as vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller. M. J. Warnock 
succeeds him as treasurer, and Cam- 
eron Hawley has been made direc- 
tor of advertising and promotion to 
succeed Mr. Warnock. 


Floyd C. Todd, president and 
treasurer of F. C. Todd, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C.; W. Lee Smith, formerly 
superintendent of Woodlawn Mill, 
Mount Holly, N. C.; and B. F. 
Hatcher, assistant manager, F. C. 
Todd, Inc., are the new owners of 
Williams Banding Co., henceforth to 
be known as Todd-Smith Banding 
Co., 1309 Ozark Ave., Gastonia, 
which manufactures card _ bands, 
double loop twisting and spinning 
bands, and rope. 


Kenneth H. Wood has been made 
executive manager of the painter 
and maintenance division, and the 
national accounts division, of Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc., New York 
City. Until recently he had been di- 
rector of sales and distribution of 
the Sherwin Williams Company. 


Walter B. Morehouse, manager of 
the paper specialties division of Na- 
tional Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J., has gone into active duty as lieu- 
tenant (j.g.), American Volunteer 
Training, U. S. Naval Reserve. 


W. M. (“Bill”) Kline, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) southern branch 
of Stein, Hall & Co. He has moved 
from Greenville to Charlotte, where 
his new duties will include coverage 
of the North Carolina and Virginia 
territory formerly handled by the 
late Thomas C. (“Red”) Davis. Ira 
L. Griffin is manager of the Char- 
lotte branch. 


William L. Batt, vice-chairman of 
WPB and president of SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been awarded the Bok Award—a 
medal and a $10,000 check—not only 


sales staff 


for his service to the nation in lead- 
ing industrial mobilization for war, 
but as a citizen who performed the 
most distinguished service for Phil- 
adelphia in 1942. This award is the 
21st since its inception by the late 
Edward W. Bok in 1921. 


The industrial wax division of S. 
C. Johnson & Son, Ine., has an- 
nounced the opening of a warehouse 
at Greenville, S. C., to carry stocks 
of the company’s water-repellent 
textile finish, Drax, for southern fin- 
ishing companies. 


Guy C. Phinney has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the brush plant 
of Devoe & Raynolds Co., at Prince- 
ton, Ind. 


Walter L. Hudson, of Columbus, 
Ga., has been made representative 
for Victor Ring Traveler Co., in 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana and Tex- 
as. He succeeds the late B. F. Barnes, 
Jr.. whom he was assisting in this 
territory. He also has charge of the 
Atlanta stockroom of the company. 
Mr. Hudson, a graduate in textiles 
at Georgia Tech, was for 8 years 
with the former Meritas Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., becoming assistant su- 
perintendent there and later worked 
in other plants in this territory. 


Harry R. Bennett, formerly asso- 
ciated with The Prosperity Co., Inc., 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has joined the 
of Callaway Mills, 295 
Fifth Ave., New York City, repre- 
senting the company’s Rockweave 
line of laundry textiles in the New 
York and New Jersey area. 

Ralph M. Fischer and R. C. Morri- 
son have been appointed to head up 
a special department of Calco Chem- 
ical Division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J., devoted to 
the application and technical as- 
pects of synthetic resin textile fin- 
ishes. Mr. Fischer has been with 
Calco since 1940, and Mr. Morrison 
joined the company in 1939. 


Denzil V. Probasco has joined the 
sales development department of 
American Viscose Corp. as assistant 
to Rene Bouvet, superintendent of 
the textile unit at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
He has been a member of the facul- 
ty of Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
and through the co-operation of 
Dean M. Earl Heard, has been as- 
signed to the American Viscose Corp. 
to conduct research work for the 
duration of the war. 


The Torrington Company, Torring- 
ton, Conn., has announced that its 
subsidiary, the Bantam’ Bearings 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., will 
operate in future as The Torrington 
Company, Bantam Bearings Division. 
Its headquarters will remain at South 
Bend. The combined facilities of 
Torrington and Bantam provide in- 
dustry with the manufacture of a 
complete range of needle bearings 
from a unified source. Bantam’s 
production of both needle rollers 
for many uses and unit-type Quill 
bearings for medium to heavy appli- 
cations complements the _ lighter- 
duty unit-type needle bearings made 
by Torrington. In addition to its 
needle bearing production, the Ban- 
tam division makes every major type 
of anti-friction bearings. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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the Soldiers’ Hearts 


The Army Field Jacket was officially 
issued for field service. 

But, comfort and military appear- 
ance promptly made it the favorite 
“all-around” jacket of the Army 
personnel. 


Designed to give maximum pro- 
tection with minimum bulk—our 
fighting Yanks soon discovered its 
added advantages in action. 


These wind-resistant, water repel- 
lent O. D. jackets are made of a 
light weight poplin fabric and are 
lined with wool to give added 
warmth. 


On the application of .water repel- 
lents to Army Field Jackets and sim- 
ilar military fabrics, Butterworth 

Padders have a full-time job to do. 


Butterworth Machines are serving 
at every step in the wet finishing 
of textiles for Uncle Sam—bleach- 
Ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 

With equipment working over- 
time and little opportunity for 
replacement, ‘mill superintendents 
must be on the alert to detect the 
first sign of let-down in quality 
and quantity of production. 


‘ 


All of our facilities not required for | 
Ordnance production are available | 
to help you solve your finishing ; 
problems... Let us serve you now-? 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. | 
Phila.,Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1 820 : 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. ! 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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Nex, Orleans, April 16, 1943 

ON APRIL 1 cotton stood at the high- 

est levels of the season and also 
at the highest prices recorded since 
1929. At that time May contracts were 
quoted in New Orleans at 20.76, Oc- 
tober at 20.40 and the average for 
Middling 15/16-inch at 21.43. 

These prices were based on expecta- 
tion that the Bankhead-Steagall bill 
to prohibit OPA from deducting bene. 
fit payments from parity in fixing ceil- 
ings would be passed over the threat- 
ened veto and that the Pace bill, which 
had passed the House, might also be- 
come effective. 

After these levels were reached the 
market had a considerable set-back due 
to the President’s veto of the Bank- 
head-Steagall bill and failure of the 
Senate to pass it over his veto. Side- 
tracking of the Pace bill, which seeks 
to revise and raise the parity, after it 
reached the Senate was another fac- 
tor. 

Later the market recovered most of 
the loss on the hope that the Presi- 
dent’s veto would be offset by the re- 
committing of the Bankhead-Steagall 
bill te the Senate agricultural commit- 
tee where it could remain to be called 
up any time that conditions seem pro- 
pitious or at any time that OPA threat- 
ened some action adverse to the farm- 
ing interests. The action of the House 
agricultural committee in making dras- 
tic reductions in appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
elimination of some of its bureaus and 
functions also proved encouraging to 
traders. 

The market was disturbed again by 
the President’s order freezing wages 
and the prices of most commodities and 
the threat of OPA to put a temporary 
ceiling on cotton spots and futures. 
Publicity regarding the intention of 
OPA to freeze cotton prices temporari- 
ly came from the reporter of a Memphis 
paper who reported on the night of 
the 14th that OPA would put a ceiling 
on cotton on the following day. This 
premature notice seems to have upset 
the plans of. OPA Administrator 
Brown owing to the opposition which 
developed in Congress and among the 
cotton trade before the ceiling could be 
put into effeet. It seems that the order 
for the ceiling was drawn up by Di- 
rector Brown on the 14th and placed 
on the desk of Food Price Administra- 
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tor, Chester Davis, who has to O. K. 
it before it can be announced and put 
into effect. No announcement of the 
ceiling has been made up to the writ- 
ing of this but late press bulletins say 
it is expected by the end of the week 
and may be at the highest of the week. 
It can stay in foree only 60 days. 
Hearings have been called for the 22nd 
when the OPA will consider a _ per- 
manent ceiling. 

It seems that the price control law 
requires that a temporary ceiling be 
fixed at the highest of the previous 
five days. The highest this week so 
far is 21.21 cents a pound for average 
price of Middling 15/16-inch and 20.54 
for May futures at New Orleans and 
20.19 for October in the same market. 

The open interests in futures in New 
York as this is written amounts to 
1,226,700 bales and 433,150 in New Or- 
leans. Most of this open interest is 
for trade accounts. The CEA reports 
unfixed spot call sales based on New 
York futures amounts to 469,900 bales 
and unfixed purchases to 74,400. The 
New York and New Orleans cotton ex- 
changes have voted to remain open and 
to continue their normal functions re- 
gardless of any action by OPA. 

Strong opposition to a ceiling on cot- 
ton has developed in and out of Con- 


gress, especially among the _ cotton 
trade, bankers and farmers. The con- 
tention is that the price has _ not 


reached such a level as to cause any 
increase in the cost of living. It is 
being suggested by these interests, as 
an alternative, that the CCC release 
portions of its stocks from time to 
time whenever prices reach parity lev- 
els. Existing laws prohibit the CCC 
from selling any of its stocks, includ- 
ing low grades, below parity. 

The House appropriations committee 
refused to change the law regarding 
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sales of CCC stocks when it submit- 
ted the annual appropriations bill for 
the Department of Agriculture and its 
various bureaus. This bill, as reported, 
is $240,093,000 less than the amounts 
asked for by the Budget Bureau. 
Among other things the committee re- 
fused an appropriation of $100,000,000 
for incentive payments to encourage 
production as requested by the admin- 
istration, cut appropriations for the 
AAA $100,000,000, abolished crop in- 
surance, refused to authorize parity 
payments on the 1948 and 1944 crops 
and inserted a provision that no loans 
can be made by the CCC to farmers 
who are able to obtain loans froin pri- 
vate sources. 

The CCC reports loans on the 1942 
crop have reached a total of 2,979,000 
bales compared with 2,188,000 to the 
same date last year. Withdrawals to- 
tal 178,396 compared to 618,088 a year 


ago. 
A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, April 16, 1943 

BUSINESS in cotton wastes has hard- 

ly come up to expectations. Con- 
sumers of the several stocks show a 
moderate interest in offerings. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are not in any way burden- 
some. Sensing a better demand devel- 
oping in cotton waste, dealers find the 
time opportune for lifting prices on the 
good to fancy types of waste to a high- 
er selling level. Such advances have 
not been confirmed by sales at time 
of writing. Strips, threads, slasher 
wastes and comber stocks are ail at 
new high prices for the year. White 
threads for machining have been 1i- 
justed to a wider price range. Upland 
strips on lessened demand have de 
clined an average .50 cents per pound. 
Sales of peeler comber at time of 
writing have been made at 12.00 cents 
delivered while the fancy peeler is held 
for 12.50 cents shipping point. 

The Army order for 1,400,000 pillows 
is said to have absorbed about 5,000 
bales of peeler comber. This in addi- 
tion to reports of probable exports of 
comber to Britain on lease-lend has 
stiffened prices on all the comber 
stocks with moderate advances on 
Pima and Sak-Egyptian. In threads 
for wiping wastes the heavy Govern- 
ment demand is said to be effective in 
keeping prices at top level. 

In actual business being placed, the 
market lacks any definite expansion. 
Peeler strips hold the first place in 
actual business. Despite the Presiden- 
tial freeze order, cotton continues to 
hang quite close to 22.00 cents, though 
in some quarters it is predicted that 
the Executive order will force cotton 
down to approximately 20.00 cents per 
pound. If this should occur it is not 
likely to have much effect on waste 
prices which all down the line are, and 
have been for a long time, far below 
a normal relation to the value of cot- 
ton. 

Sentiment recently has been quick- 
ened by rumors that the Department 
of Agriculture, or some one of its sub- 
sidiaries, is to be in the market short- 
ly for comber and thread wastes for 
the lease-lend account with the pos- 
sibility that about 15,000 bales of 
comber and a similar quantity of white 
and colored mill-run threads are to be 
exported to Britain. 
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Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 


in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 











Builders of 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
for 
Beams ° Packages * Rawstock ° Skeins 
Centrifugal Extractors and Driers * Centrifugal Pumps 
Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines * Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE ' , NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REPLACEMENT PARTS FOR EXISTING MACHINES CAN BE FURNIS{HIED 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATER FALLS 





Individual Self-Contained 
Compensator Gate 


sirch srothers, Ine... Somerville, 
Mass... have 
ment of an 


compensator gate. 


announced the develop- 
individual self-contained 
The machine is de- 
where it is de- 


signed to be installed 


sired to operate two or more existing 


used in 


range, or to be 


machines in 





idee tet ae | 


new installations. It is designed to 
control either variable speed _ units, 
such as the Reeves unit or variable 


speed motors, so as to synchronize ac- 
curately the speed of cloth in the ma- 
chines making up the range, and elimi- 
nate uneven tension on the fabric be 
ing processed. The use of an automat- 
ic compensator, it is pointed out, re- 
sults in considerable labor saving over 
the use of hand-operated controls. 
—-~ -@}—— 
Maenets for Extraction 
of Metal from Textiles 


Besco Company, Rochdale, England, 
have high 


coercive force permanent magnets that 


developed the Greenwood 


are finding wide application in the re- 


moval of metals, iron, ete... from tex- 


tile materials and wastes during proc. 


essing. They involve a recent discov 
ery of applied electricity and mag 
netism. The magnets are permanent, 


require no electrical current, are about 


6 inches long by 31% inches wide by 


2% inches deep, and are attached to- 


gether and applied to any machine 


where the presence of ferrous metal or 


scrap would cause danger of fires, 
smashes, broken parts and_ break- 
downs. The magnets are made from 


the most highly magnetic alloys known 


to science and metallurgy. and are 
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easy to apply on the machines. It is 


pointed out in a deseription in a re- 
cent issue of The Textile Weekly that 
they practically eliminate the fear of 
fires of which waste ferrous metal bits 
material being worked 


in the fibrous 


are a cause. 
e 
New Finish for 
Camouflage Nets 

The fine chemicals division of E. I. 
Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., fire-, 
water-, and finish 
for cotton camouflage nets used in all 
The new product, called 

Sand No. 3 Finish 
No. 9 Finish, is an 


duPont de Nemours & 


has announced a new 


weather-resistant 


climates. 
Camouflage and 
Camouflage Olive 
aqueous emulsion, and can be applied 
by padding and drying with moderate 
heat treatment. It is made in sand 
and olive drab shades fast to light and 
exposure. 
. 

Booster Relay 

Air Valve 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Ro- 
chester; N. Y., have developed a boost- 
er relay air valve for better process 
control through faster operation of 


large diaphragm valve motors or of 
valves located at unusually long dis- 


tances from controlling instruments. It 
is an auxiliary device which provides 
valve 


accelerated action to eliminate 





large diaphragm 
motors lines’ be- 
tween controlling instruments and dia- 
will inflate or de- 
motor 


the effect of lag in 
and/or in long air 
phragm motors. It 
flate the 
(diaphragm of 144 square inches) from 
five to seven times faster than by con- 
Installed in the air line 


largest Taylor valve 


troller alone. 


adjacent to the diaphragm motor it 
actuates the diaphragm valve by means 


of an independent air supply of 25 to 


150 psi, which is applied or relieved 
through large parts. This action is in 
direct proportion to controller output. 
4 

Sample Dryer 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 
Mass., have developed a patented unit 
sample cloth 
It performs both the 


conditioning 


Orange, 
for drying swatches of 
at high speeds. 
drying and the necessary 
operations in from 1 to 2 
This new dryer rotates the samples at 
first in a dryer cabinet 


minutes. 


high speeds, 





tem 


norma! 


and then in the room at 


perature and humidity. The samples 


wire sereens on a dise 
is attached to the in- 
insulated cabi- 


motor 


are placed on 
or rotor which 
side of the door of an 
net. The door is closed, the 
turned on, and the samples rotate in- 
side the cabinet at great speed, build- 
ing up an effective air velocity of ap 
proximately 6,000 feet per minute. Aft- 
er the sample is dried, the door of the 
cabinet is opened and the sample con- 
rotate at room temperature 
until conditioned prop- 


tinues to 
and 
erly. 


humidity 


& 


Automatic-Manual Unit 
for Process Controllers 


Ro- 
hew 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
chester, N. Y. 


automatic-manual control unit with ap- 


have developed a 


plication in instances where it is more 


convenient to start up a continuous 
process on manual control and then 
switch to automatic control; and for 
use when checking, inspecting or re- 


pairing of instruments. When the new 


unit is in a “manual” position, con- 


trolling air pressures are also applied 
to the idle mechanism of the Fulscope 
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NOT A SUBSTITUTE 


but a new member of the Textile Family 


ARALAC 


the man-made protein fibre stands on its own merits 





ARALAC makes a definite and individual contribution to textile manufacture. It combines 
characteristics found in no other fibre. It possesses many of the so desirable attributes of 
wool. Blended with rayon it provides that preferred “worsted touch”. That is why ARALAC, 
when blended with these fibres, creates completely new textiles—rich and beautiful — 
thoroughly practical. For details write to 


*#%T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARALAC, INC. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


ARALAC, INC., a division os NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION represents but one of the many contribu- 


fons this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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controller which is thus maintained in 
constant balance with the process. Be- 
cause of this balance, control can be 
instantly from “manual” to 
“automatic” without causing process 
disturbances. In addition to the three 
usual positions, “automatic”, “manual”, 
and “service”, the new unit contains 
a fourth step, “test”. Set at “test”, 
control is manual, but the full 20 psi 
Supply pressure is applied to the in- 
Strument mechanism to make possible 
its complete and accurate readjustment 
without disturbing the position of the 
controlled diaphragm valve. The unit 
is designed to be installed entirely 
within the case of a Fulscope single 
duty recorder controller. 


e 


changed 


“See-Eee-Zee” 

Mirrorview 

Snap-on Tools Corporation, Kenosha, 
Wis., have developed the Blue-Point 
‘“See-Eee-Zee” mirror view, designed to 
make convenient inspection of work 
from behind, or where obstructions 


block the view and the only means of 


. ~ " 
~ ‘ 
* 





seeing the work is with an adjustment 
inspection mirror. With a convenient 
locking device, the mirror can _ be 
locked in any position within a 90- 
degree arc. The mirrorview is avail- 
able in two sizes; replacement mirrors 
are available and are easily inserted 
into the holder. 
oe 
Boiler Feed System 
Line Is Expanded 

The Johnson Corporation, Three Riv- 
ers, Mich., has expanded its line of 
high temperature boiler feed systems. 
All sizes of the Johnson system are 
now available with either a standard 
coupled type of pump or the close cou- 
pled type originally furnished. In ad- 
dition, a new larger size of the pump- 
ing unit has been developed, making 
the system available for use with boil- 
ers from 30 to 500-hp., operating at 
pressures up to 150 pounds. 

The standard coupled type of pump 
is being offered for installations where 
space is not at a premium, where 
greater ease in serving or testing the 
motor is desired. It permits the use 
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of a standard type motor. 

The new pumping unit, like the orig- 
type, instead of 
fighting against pressure, ad- 
mits this pressure to an equalizing 
chamber behind the pump during op- 
erating cycles, which leaves only the 
tusk of raising the returned conden- 
feet to the boiler water 


coupled 
boiler 


inal close 


sate a few 
level. 
os 


V-Belts Re-inforced 
by Wire 

The B. F. 
Ohio, announce the production of wire 
re-inforced v-belts. Two types are be- 
ing built, a cable cord construction 
and a grommet construction which in- 
corporates a wire cord placed in the 
center of a cotton or rayon grommet. 
The company points out that the ad- 
vantages of the wire re-inforced v-belt 
type are greater horsepower capacity, 


Goodrich Company, Akron, 


increased tensile strength and low 
stretch. The company first built belts 


of this type in 1938, and emphasizes 
that only after full engineering details 
of the equipment on which the belt 
may be used and operating conditions 
are studied will it be able to decide 
whether a wire belt will be practical. 





New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan Ave.., 
Chicago, Ill. General catalog No. 850 of 
standard equipment, 180 pages, covering rep- 
resentative types and sizes of power trans- 
mission and materials handling equipment. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
‘*Getting the Most from Winding’’, Bulletin 
136, a reprint of issues 19-35, 1940-1941- 
1942, of the company’s series of bulletins 
under this heading. A previous reprint, Bul- 
letin 118, included issues 1-18, 1937-19388- 
1939. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 7th St. and 
Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘Proctor 
Dryers’’, a catalog describing the company’s 
general dryers for cotton, wool, silks and 
rayon; and for hosiery, carpets, felt hats and 
other finished products. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., industrial wax 
division, Racine, Wis. Bulletin VI covering 


‘‘Drax’’, a water-repellent textile finish for 
laundry application ; Bulletin VII on 
‘‘Drax’’ water-repellent textile finish for 


textile finishing; and a bulletin on ‘‘John- 
son’s war-formula paints’’, developed to re- 
place the company’s wax-fortified paints. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Bulletin No. 
688, ‘‘The Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics for 
Raincoats—Olive Drab No. 10’’, covering the 
dyeing and finishing of 4.6-ounce cotton fab- 
ric under Quartermaster Corps Tentative 
Specification PQD No. 71-D and PQD No. 
208-A. Dyeing procedure given for jig and 
continuous machine, with formulae. 

Bulletin No. 685 on the package dyeing 
of olive drab No. 9 for use in knitted under- 
wear fabric. Formulae for both Groups A and 
B dyes are included, and a swatch of the 
knitted fabric included for shade. 

Bulletin No. 681, ‘‘Piece Dyeing of Fab- 
rics for Work Clothing’’, covering the dye- 
ing and finishing with sulphur and vat colors 
of twills, drills, jeans and gabardines in 10 
different shades. The formula for each shade 
is given along with a swatch of the color 
produced under mill conditions. 


The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, 
Ohio. Section No. 2 T.l. of the company’s 
‘*Encyclopedia on Near Infra-Red’’, describ- 
ing and illustrating various applications in 


the drying and dehydrating of textiles. 


Rayon Staple 
Fiber Filler 

Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Ave., New York City, announce 
the development of ‘“‘Celairese’’, a Cela- 
nese rayon staple fiber filler for nu- 
merous textile articles. It is pointed 
out that this is a natural insulator, 
having warmth without bulkiness; that 
it launders and drycleans perfectly and 
has great resiliency; and, since it Is 
free from foreign matter, is clean and 
unaffected by atmospheric conditions 
or perspiration. It is available in two 
colors—a permanent, pure white, and 
a natural black which is an inherent 
part of the fiber itself. 

e 


Skin Protector 

AleXitE Engineering Co., Colorado 
Springs, Col., have developed AlexitE 
skin protector, as a preventive against 
dermatitis. It is in the form of a non- 
sticky and non-greasy cream so as to be 
spread as a coating over the hands, and 
acts aS a carrier against skin absorp- 
tion of irritants carried by water, oil 
or grease; and guards against fumes, 
scale, dust, iron oxide, actinic rays of 
sun, and other skin irritants. 

e 
Plastic-Covered Rolls 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass., has developed a line of plastic 
covered rolls of “Shaf-tite” construc- 
tion. The surface of the rell body has 
a plastic covering that provides a hard, 
smooth, glass-like surface, which, it is 
claimed, is unaffected by most acids 
and alkalies. It is readily cleaned, and 
rates a high wear resistance, it is 
pointed out. These new rolls are espe- 
cially designed for such use as guide 
rolls, idlers, ete., where exposed steel 
and iron would be objectionable, but 
where hard, smooth surface is desired. 

= 
Nylon Window Screen 

Window screens made entirely of 
nylon have been perfected by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Since nylon is now used exclus- 
ively for vital military purposes, the 
new screens will not be available until 
after the war. 

The nylon screens can be produced 
in any color, will not stain the sills 
nor corrode, require no painting and 
have extraordinary durability. Pencils 
or other sharp-pointed objects can be 
shoved through them without damage; 
the strength and elasticity of the 
strands is so great that they come back 
into place merely by rubbing them with 
the finger. 

The first step in the manufacture of 
the synthetic screen is the spinning of 
the “wire”. The raw material is very 
similar to that used in making nylon 
stocking yarn. However, before the 
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FINNELL SYSTEM INC. FINNELL SYSTEM INC 
ei ceagre siemens g.meser, cmepeaeee 


AN UNBEATABLE TRIO 
for the Maintenance of Waxed Bloor! 


—Solarbrite Scrub Soap, Fino-Gloss Floor Wax, and Sanax 
Wax Cleaner. They have what it takes to help you save on the 
three m’s—materials, maintenance, man-power—while serv- 
ing the important purposes of making floors last and 


keeping them cleaner and safer. OTHEp Q., 
Solarbrite. A neutral liquid soap made of pure vegetable Finney p 
oils. Extremely heavy in density... goes farther. Quick- 4 Soup ®Obducr, 
ly removes stains, grease, et cetera. It’s the perfect cleaner Finney, Finolg 
for linoleum, marble, terrazzo, and sealed wood surfaces.* Finney ;. enn nt Scouring, et 

Fi ax P 
Fino-Gloss. A liquid floor wax containing genuine Car- Ms Paste w, pa we 
nauba Wax, the wear-resisting agency. Requires no pol- ga ream Kote Aseseg Cleaney 
ishing or buffing, and is guaranteed safe for all floors. — =e t Cleanse, 
Comes in several types, including Concentrated and “, "YD 
Special Non-Skid and Waterproof Types. Concentrated iio Man-San mn te, 
Fino-Gloss saves vital containers as well as shipping "ey tone id Hand $4, 
weight and space.” dn ogi eae 

Wl F; al 

Sanax. A slow-running mixture that quickly, safely, | Finnet Gym 5” Sealey For Dispenser 
and economically removes dirt, oil, grease. Leaves a i . Ny illum "8 
semi-wax non-skid finish. Fine for cleaning linoleum, | Solar s,,,* “leaner ass {hsecticig, 
tile, terrazzo, wood, marble, and composition floors.” / ower Piss 
For consultation or literature on any Finnell product, gs. 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Ness 
Inc., 1305 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. i 
* Sold in 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. i/ 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ “wan 


Pioneers and Specialists ‘HA PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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milky white nylon chips or flakes are 
put into the spinning hopper they are 
pigmented, and when the material is 
melted at the lower end of the hopper 
it flows into the spinneret as a uni- 
formly colored viscous material, about 
the consistency of molasses. The 
“wire” is thus colored through and 
through, and the color lasts as long as 
the “wire” does. 

As the molten nylon spurts from the 
spinneret it falls into a cold water bath, 


causes the long-chain nylon molecules 
to line up in parallel arrangement, giv- 
ing opportunity for powerful inter- 
molecular forces to come into play and 
to enhance the strength and elasticity 
of the “‘wire’’. 

After the screen is woven it is passed 
between hot rollers which “heat set” it, 
so that it remains smooth and doesn't 
shrink. 

Nylon screens may be made in any 
desired color, from a translucent white 





to a solid black. Because of the flex- 
ibility of nylon wire cloth—it can be 
bent back and forth millions of times 
without breaking—it is regarded as 
particularly suitable for roll screens. 


ir PUCREGTEGTEGEEEROOTIORURLLGET LL PPROR LET CCeRerTrirrerii 


which solidifies it into a mono-fila- 
ment. The newly spun “wire” now 
passes over rolls and through a steam 
bath, where it is stretched or drawn 
several times its original length. This 
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Schieren engineers, after years of re- 
search, have discovered the way to pro- 
vide the tenacious pulling power of flat 
leather to V belts. Flat leather side walls 
which grip the sheaves of the pulleys 
permit the belt to run slack, give longer 
life and reduce wear on bearings and 


m I 7 : 
achinery MODERN DESIGN 


SCHIEREN 
ALL LEATHER V BELT 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Two years of actual service under war- 
time pressure have proved the value 
of this invention in V leather belting. 


Supplied in rolls. The three standard 


sizes A, B and C will meet your V belt 


The new Schieren V Belt elimi- 
nates the need for a huge inventory 
of thousands of sizes and lengths 
heretofore required for replace- 
ment purposes. Supplied in rolls. 
Cut the length you need, and 
make your own V belts end- 
less. The Schieren New Meth- 
od also provides the means to 
do this job right on the pul- 
ley and save the hours al- 
ways lost in shutdown 

periods. 


requirements. Note flat leather side 


walls thet provide the grip. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN CO. 


39 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SEY, LEATHER BELTINGS SPECIALTIES 
CVn on AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


LOWELL - DENVER - DALLAS 


+ CHICAGO - SALT LAKE CITY - 
- PHILADELPHIA NEWARK 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 








“Lucite” in Thread 
Accumulators 


The plastics department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has announced that thread ac- 
cumulators made from “Lucite’’, methyl 
methacrylate resin, are used on rayon 
looms in a large New England textile 
mill, and that reduced breakage and 
the required transparency are. ob- 
tained. “Lucite” was used because it 
possessed the required toughness and 
sufficient transparency to enable the 
operator to determine quickly when the 
inside should be cleaned. These plas 
tic accumulators are used in a vac- 
uum system for the rayon looms. 

* 


Obituary 


C. M. Power, 56, passed away in 
Lincolnton, N. C., on April 9, following 
a six-week illness after an attack of 
heart trouble. Mr. Powell had been su- 
perintendent of a number of southern 
milis, and had also been connected 
with Whitin Machine Works, and, 
later, the H. & B. American Machine 
Co. 


Max W. Bass, 68, since January 
1942 chairman of the board of Alliis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and president for 10 years previously, 
died on March 13 following an illness 
of several weeks. 


GeorGE H. BrinGe, 70, vice-president 
of William R. Noone & Co., Boston, 
died at his home in Longwood, Fla., on 
Mareh 27. 


CHARLES H. PEASE, 67, treasurer and 
general manager, Monadnock Blanket 
Mills, Marlboro, N. H., died suddenly 
in March while vacationing in Florida. 


WILLIAM R. HAyYwaArp, 47, stylist of 
Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, 
Maine, died recently in White Plains, 
ae # 


CLARENCE B. Brooks, 64, a director 
and formerly vice-president and man- 
ager, Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co., 
Chadwicks, N. Y., died recently. 


LeoNArD F. Harpy, vice-president and 
director, Huntington Textile Co., Hunt- 
ington, Mass., died recently. 

WittiamM FF. Ricw, ST, president, 
Woolrich (Pa.) Woolen Mills and vice- 
president, Pearce Mfg. Co., Latrobe, 
a., died recently. 


FRANCIS ©. Luce, 45, vice-president 
and general manager, Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., Ine., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., died Mareh 27. 
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New plant of the Piedmont Shirt Co., Greenville, §. C.~ floored with 


; % i : e a 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple. A p p : a h | pe At 0 iT] 7 e r 


Tough-Fibered, Tight-Grained re ee 
eaky atomizers are nof reliable. They 
Clean HARD MAPLE! fritter away your expensive com- 


Watch your butcher working at his block! Those guillotine = pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
blows of his heavy cleaver are falling on Northern Hard Maple, = — places not easily found; places you 
the wood that’s tough enough to “take it’’ and stay clean, are not looking for. 
wherever used and however hard the job. 

Put the same tight-grained material in a textile-mill floor! = Pa rks Turbomatic Atomizer 
Give it all the punishment mill floors usually get; it will easily : 
stand up under it, over year after year of bright cleanliness, 
comfort under foot, and low cost of upkeep. Easily kept 
lint-free and dustless. Plant traffic moves faster over Hard 





‘leaks’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 


Maple’s velvet-smooth, non-slippery surface. in comes out where it is supposed to. 

There are so many sound, logical reasons for flooring a factory : The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with Northern Hard Maple, that you have every reasv;1 to = — with the diaphragm) is efficient... . 
consult your architect about it, whether you're re-flooring or : Stays so. 


planning a new plant! Available in strips Of blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


se 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois Interchangeable with ~~ \_ f—™ 


earlier Turbo models. ~ tine A 


DUC ELLADUUOOOTLALEAEERGERLTLITE 


Write for folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new 
Maple floors, which further reduce cleaning costs. : art 








Floor with Parks-Cramer Co —, 


nm 


MFEMA aple Fatchburg, Mass Boston, Mass. Charlotte. N.C 


(NORTHERN HARD} 
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LUTHER H. HODGES, general manager 
of Marshall Field & Company’s manu- 
facturing division, has been elected a 
vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Hodges, who has 
been identified 
with the division 
since 1919 when 
he went to work 
for the company 
in Spray, N. C,, 
as a private sec- 
retary, is in di- 
rect charge of the 
10 textile mills at 
Draper, Leaks- 
ville, and Spray, 
N. C., and Field- 
ale, Va., and the Zion Lace Curtain 
Mill, Zion, sll. His headquarters are at 
S2 Worth St., New York City. 





Mr. Hodges 


MawtcotmM E. CAMPBELL, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has joined the staff of the 
Textile Research Institute, Ine. For 
some time he has directed the techni- 
eal research program of the cotton and 
fiber branch of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. His duties with TRI 
will include the organization and su- 
pervision of applied and co-operative 
research activities, including impor- 
tant processing research projects—cov- 
ering cotton, wool and synthetics—re 
cently recommended by the technical 
research committee of the Institute. 
He will keep in close touch with mem- 
bers of the Institute and their prob- 
lems and work closely with the presi- 
dent on the organization of group or 
sectional meetings in different 
branches of the industry to deal with 
specific research problems. 





Kart M. Currier has been made 
manager of the war procurement de- 
partment of American Viscose Corpo- 
ration, 350 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
with WiLt1AM M. Harvey as assistant 
manager. The primary function of this 
department is to insure full utilization 
of the company’s auxiliary facilities 
and equipment for the prosecution of 
the war effort. This is accomplished by 
manufacturing military material with 
equipment not in use 100 per cent of 
the time on the production of rayon. 


KaRL ReEAaBER has been promoted 


from superintendent of weaving to 
plant superintendent at the Ashland 
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Corporation, Jewett City, Conn. JOHN 
RENQUIN, formerly one of the over- 
seers of weaving, has been made su- 
perintendent of weaving. Mr. Reaber 
succeeds WALTER I). SMITH, Who re 
signed to become superintendent of 
weaving at the Androscoggin Mills, 
Lewiston, Maine. 


J. E. HENDERSON has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to superin- 
tendent at the Courtenay Mfg. Co., 
Newry, S. C. W. G. Ropes has been 
promoted from night overseer to over- 
seer of weaving succeeding Mr. Hen- 
derson. 


WILLIAM A. JULIAN, for many years 
identified with the cotton and textile 
business in Gastonia, N. C., has been 
made a vice-president and director of 
Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C. 
He will be in charge of the raw cotton 
department of the mills. 


A. M. RANKIN, Jrk., has been pro- 
moted to vice-president in charge of 
operations of the Diamond Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Co., High Point, N. C. 
A. Puiipe GortpsmitH, of New York 
City, is president. 


A. O. Jostin, formerly treasurer of 
Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., 
Rock Hill, S. C., and Davip GOTTLIEB 
have been made executive vice-presi- 
dents of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 
New York City. 


Epwin H. HARTRAMFT has been pro- 
moted to plant superintendent at Ara- 
lac, Ine., Taftville, Conn. Haromp A. 
WADE was appointed to the mill serv- 
ice staff, and Leon C. Las is director 
of quality control. 


Harry R. VoGEL, formerly with Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., Parker, Wilder & Co., 
and Brightwood Mfg. Co., is now man- 
ager of the woolen and worsted dress 
goods department of Pacific Mills, suc- 
ceeding Harry C. JAcKSON, who has 
taken a similar position with A. D. 
Julliard & Company. 


C. M. Moore has resigned as super- 
intendent of the J. & C. Yarn Mills at 
Ellijay, Ga., to become superintendent 
of the Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. He 
succeeds J. W. HAMEsS, who has re 
tired and removed to Shelbyville, Tenn. 


C. C. Brooks is now general over- 
Seer of spinning at Magnolia, Textiles, 
Inc., Magnolia, Miss., succeeding WILLIE 
PARKER, resigned. 


W. S. Merritt has been promoted 
from overseer at night to general over- 
seer of spinning at Louisville Textiles, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


ROBERT KKEISMAN, superintendent of 
the Bellefont Dyeing Corp., Cranston, 
R. I., is-on leave of absence while serv- 
ing in the army. | 


CLARENCE COGSWELL has been made 
assistant superintendent of the Wor- 
cester Spinning Co., Cherry Valley, 
Mass. 


WILLIAM L. PITCHER has been made 
president of United Elastic Corp., East- 
hampton, Mass., succeeding the late 
Epwarp L. SHAW. 


A. R. HALLER has become superin- 
tendent of Warren Woolen Co., Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn., succeeding Max 
A. MERKEL, resigned. 


RAYMOND E. Carrray has returned to 
Lawrence Print Works, Lawrence, 
Mass., as general manager after per- 
forming other duties in the company’s 
New York office. 


FREDERICK A. Pristey, formerly chief 
chemist of the Haywood-Schuster group 
of mills, is now connected with Wat- 
son Parks & Co., manufacturers of tex- 
tile chemicals. 


CarL V. Opom, formerly roving 
frame operator at the Darlington (S. 
C.) Mfg. Company, has recently been 
commissioned lieutenant in infantry, 
and has been transferred from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Louisiana. 


L. C. Worry has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Geneva (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills and is now machinist lst 
class at Wainwright Shipyards, Pana- 
ma City, Fla. 


Kart B, Nrxon, for the past several 
years general superintendent of the 
Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga., 
has been made general manager of the 
company. 


K. D. ForsytH has become superin- 
tendent of the Bama Cotton Mills, En- 
terprise, Ala. 


Val. Puiuuirps has become superin- 
tendent of the Aponaug Mfg. Co., West 
Point, Miss., succeeding J. B. Wu- 
LIAMS, retired. 


(Obituary items on page 112.) 
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Makes Easy Work of Beam Loading 


NE of the many features of the 


Barber - Colman Super - Speed 





Warper is the beam loader 
shown in the above picture. With this 
handy unit, one man can easily and 
quickly load and unload even the heav- 
iest beams. The loader consists of a 
hand-crank-operated double chain 
hoist, with hooks to drop over both 
ends of the beam shaft. For unloading 
a full beam, as the picture shows, turn- 
ing the crank pays out the chains and 
the beam rolls down over the driving 


drum until it rests on the beam truck. 


For loading, the beam 1s hooked and 
then drawn up over the driving drum 
until the shaft is seated in its bearings. 
Thus the operation of the loader is ex- 
tremely simple and requires very little 
effort. Changing of beams is accom- 
plished rapidly, the average time for 
the complete unloading and loading 
operation being about three minutes. 
This is only one of many ways in which 
Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warpers 
help to increase production and reduce 
effort, thus doing their part toward 


making more war goods faster. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER 


i, ii me i oe Dee Pe) i. We ee BD 


ROc KFORD, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


i oe ee ee 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. 








For Example... 


The tollowing data is trom a 
mill runniney heavily on wat 
goods, 

Count 20< 
Ends on Beam 120 
\ ardave on Beam SU UU) 


Net Weightot Full Beam. 475 Ibs. 


Beams per Warper 


Ts 


per 24 hr. Day 22 








CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


OM PANY 


a « S . . 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS QUANTITY 4; 






With popular emphasis on increasing pro- 
duction for war, SONOCO could take the easy way 
-cut a few corners on quality, shorten the time 


needed for some operations, and produce more. 


But a large number of SONOCO customers 
are manufacturing war materials. They must not 
only get “enough, and on time,” but with their 
operations geared to and depending on SONOCO 
standards of quality, they must get that too. 


The only corners we have cut have been to 
streamline our production lines. We have in- 
creased our working time, but we have not 


shortened a single vital operation 





SONOCO will continue a dependable source 
of supply on Textile Paper Carriers 
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§ PAPER CARRIERS 





SONOCO MAKES EVERY JHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
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Are You Studing Human Relations? 


TEXTILE SUPERINTENDENTS and overseers who 

have for years been studying textile manufac- 
turing—textile machinery—textile calculations, etc.,— 
face a problem far more complicated than the study 
of any of those things, and that problem is the study 
of human relations. In the case of mills that are op- 
erating under contracts with labor unions, this matter 
| of human relations is, you might say, expressed in the 
collective bargaining arrangements provided by these 
contracts. 

This is not a discussion on the merits or lack of 
merits of a contract with a labor union, but is an ef- 
fort to discuss some of the problems of human rela- 
tions as typified in collective bargaining negotiations. 
I am not writing exclusively for the men in mills with 
such contracts, though I do have such mills primarily 
in mind, because such negotiations have formalized 
and intensified this matter of human relations. To the 
contrary, I want to talk to you on this subject, whether 
or not your mill is operating under a union contract, 
because the underlying principles I am discussing ap- 
ply with equal force to you. 

I recently had the honor and pleasure of talking to 
a large number of overseers and superintendents and 
second hands from a chain of mills—the men from all 
| three shifts were there—and I had in mind this sub- 
ject of human relations and collective bargaining when 
I told that body of men that executives are looking 
for men who can manage operatives—men who can 
change the thinking of operatives, individually and 
collectively. It is not difficult to hire men who can fix 
machinery and who know the intricacies of textile 
manufacturing, but men who can fix veople are the 
men who are in demand and are going to draw the 
big salaries, 

To my mind, the saddest thing in this world is to 
see a man labor and save and scheme for 25 or 35 
years to build up a fortune and then have it wiped out 
by some misjudgment on his part—to see such a man 
and his good wife have to live a hard life in their old 
age is a very sad sight. That is analogous to seeing an 
Overseer or superintendent who has spent 25 or 35 
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years of his life building up a knowledge of textile 
manufacturing, lose his job because he cannot adapt 
himself to the advanced methods of today. The over- 
seer’s or superintendent’s knowledge is his fortune, 
isn’t it? It’s his fortune just the same as the business 
man’s fortune is his dollars or his property or what- 
ever he has. Both of them have spent a lifetime trying 
to acquire what they have. 

Visiting a chain of mills last month where I had 
not been in several years, and expecting to renew ac- 
quaintances with a carder in one of the mills whom I 
had known for 30 years, had known even as a grinder, 
and also an overseer of weaving in one of the mills I 
had not known so long but long enough to know he 
was considered only a few years ago as one of the 
best men in the territory—when I asked to see these 
men the office seemed surprised that I did not know 
they were both gone. 

Gone where, I asked, to what mill? 

No, they were still around town somewhere, they 
supposed. Gosh, fellows, that hurts—it hurts because I 
know personally that they are good men, they know 
how to run a card room and a weave room. They are 
not only good manufacturers, but are what might be 
termed experts in their respective lines. Good citizens, 
too, without a blemish on the character of either one 
of them. 

I was not satisfied. I wanted the facts as to why 
those men had lost their jobs. Therefore, I spent the 
night in the town in order to get an interview with 
the head of the firm the next day, and he told me with 
almost a catch in his voice that those two men could 
not adapt themselves to the new order of human re- 
lations. One of them was the oldest overseer in the 
chain of mills. 

A lifetime of work gone—a fortune gone—for the 
lack of study—a lack of knowledge of the new order. 
If those men had brains enough to become expert 
manufacturers, they certainly had brains enough to 
learn the problems of human relations. And, brother, 
if you think these are two isolated cases, we could tell 
you of many, many others. Yes, far too many. There 
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is hardly a town we go to, where there are several 
mills, that does not have the same story, It has had 
such a depressing effect on OLD-TIMER that he wants 
to tell you about it in order to get you to realize the 
great importance of making a study of these prob- 
lems so that you will not be liable to the misfortune 
which is befalling so many good men today. 

If it were a problem which you could not solve it 
would not be so depressing, but it most certainly is 
not. A man who has brains enough to become a suc- 
cessful overseer or superintendent undoubtedly has 
brains enough to master this problem. Make up your 
mind to start studying it this very day. Get all of the 
books you can that bear on the subject. 

Almost any book is worth its price. When OLpD- 
TIMER was a young man fixing looms he wanted more 
knowledge on designing, and in looking for books he 
found one by E. A, Posselt, but the price was $5.00, 
and running a section 66 hours a week for $7.50 made 
a $5.00 purchase something to be seriously considered. 
During a conversation with the overseer we mentioned 
the book we wanted so badly and the fact that the 
price had made us hesitate to buy it. The overseer re- 
plied, “I’ll go you halvers on the book and we will both 
study it.”” He walked off, and then turned and came 
back to make this remark which OLD-TIMER has never 
forgotten: “Any book is worth $5.00 if you can get 
five cents worth of knowledge out of it.” 

Make yourself read up on this subject whether it 
is interesting to you or not, because that is studying— 
simply reading something for pastime or pleasure is 
not studying. 

And don’t fool yourself inte thinking that you are 
“smart” enough to deceive the other fellow—that 
smart stuff is out. 

When you have a conversation with an operative 
or a shop committeeman, be sure you not only have a 
witness present but put the conversation in writing 
and read what you write down to those you are talk- 
ing with. 

When you see a matter coming to a head, don’t 
wait too long in doing something about it—get all pos- 
sible information you can on the matter—get the facts 
and get those facts down on paper so you can present 
them properly. 

Remember what an OLD-TIMER article had to say 
once about having the facts? Well, at a baseball game, 
with two out in the ninth inning and the score tied, a 
runner on third base stole home and slid for the plate 
in a cloud of dust just as the catcher received the ball. 
It was a close decision the umpire made. Two fellows 
in the grandstand had a fight and one got a black 
eye while the other fell and struck his face on a bench 
which knocked out a front tooth. Both men got hurt. 
Next day, the newspaper showed a picture with the 
white ball in the cloud of dust just a few inches from 
the catcher’s mitt. Now if these men or either one of 
them had had that picture (the facts) neither of them 
would have gotten hurt, nor would there have been an 
argument. Get the facts and you very likely will win 
your case. 

Don’t let any matter that is brewing, brew too 
long. It is liable to boil over. 

Never use a curseword in a heated argument. That 
opens the door for the other fellow to use one, then 
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you will use two, then he will use three, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

More often a statement couched in kind words, al- 
though against your opponent, will work wonders. 

Never start negotiations with questions which re- 
quire a positive Yes or No for an answer. Couch your 
questions in such a way that the other fellow can 
change his No to a Yes gradually; let him save his 
face. 

Never, never, let your face show an expression of 
triumph. Nothing we know of will raise the dander of 
the other fellow so quickly as an expression of triumph 
on your face when you have gained a point. It is a nat- 
ural born instinct in any human being to want to win, 
and in some human beings there is also a feeling to 
want to gloat over the loser—that is not only unsports- 
manlike but is detestable and oftentimes proves to be 
a boomerang. 

Last summer we heard a personnel manager say 
to a meeting of second hands that when minor griev- 
ances went to the overseer they were to blame, and we 
had in mind at the same time that when those griev- 
ances went to the office the overseer was to blame. The 
second hand is supposed to be in closer touch with the 
operative than any other person coming under the gen- 
eral head of management and he and the overseer are 
supposed to be practically one man, therefore when 
minor grievances, yes oftentimes what may turn out 
to be major grievances, go to the office, it shows that 
the overseer and his assistant are lacking in the fun- 
damentals of human relations, 

Of course there are exceptions to such reasoning 
because of faulty contracts which allow operatives to 
go directly to the office with grievances, and worse 
still, where executives will even discuss such matters 
with operatives or shop committeemen or union rep- 
resentatives before such grievances have been taken 
up with the assistant overseer and overseer. Such a 
system is not only very poor management, but invari- 
ably lowers the efficiency and effectiveness of the op- 
rating executives. 

Good management these days is well aware of the 
fact that one person or one side cannot bargain—it 
takes two persons or two sides to bargain. But the side 
which has the most knowledge—the side which has the 
facts—the side which has the most reasoning power— 
usually comes out just a little ahead of the other side. 
Bargaining is a give-and-take proposition, but it is 
well to remember that when you give a horse a lump 
of sugar he is going to expect another lump when you 
come around again. Give, of course, but know what 
you are giving before you give it. 

It is usually good psychology to let the other fel- 
low talk. Yes, encourage him to talk. When it comes 
your time to talk, be prepared, know what you are 
going to say. Have the facts. Break down just one 
thing the opposition has said by reference to some spe- 
cific case upon which a decision has been handed down 
—and such a procedure will usually soften the opposi- 
tion sufficiently to enable you to bring out your argu- 
ments which bear directly on the grievance and re- 
sult in putting the other side on the defensive. Simply 
giving facts which cannot be broken down oftentimes 
is a good lead toward putting the other side on the de- 
fensive. 
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But remember that fellow at some banquet or con- 
vention you heard speak and how well he started off, 
in fact so well that he had your interest, but he went 
on and on and on until you wished you could tell him 
to stop. Well, for Gosh sake, don’t do the same thing. 
Know when to stop. 

A man of uncontrollable temper—a hot-head—a 
man who cannot withhold his feelings of retaliation 
when the other side says something nasty or makes an 
unreasonable demand—such a man certainly has no 
place in an arbitration proceedings. “Never let your 
temper cost you friends or money” was the subject of 
an OLD-TIMER article several years ago. At that time, 
we advised overseers and superintendents to write 
those nine words on a slip of paper and paste it in 
their hats so they would always be reminded of the 
slogan every time they put their hat on. 

That recommendation still stands. The title of that 
article was the result of several years study and in- 
quiry into the causes of overseers and superintend- 
ents losing their jobs. OLD-TIMER got his first over- 
seer’s job while not yet 20 years old, and was prob- 
ably more afraid of losing his job than the average 
overseer; therefore, every time he heard of an over- 
seer or superintendent losing his job he exerted every 
means to find out the real cause. Yes, as you probably 
think, a great many lost jobs on account of wine 
(liquor) and women, which is according to tradition, 
but as time went on and as more definite information 
was available, it developed that far more men lost out 
on account of temper than for any other cause, and 
taking all vocations as a whole, be they textile men, 
politicians, merchants, lawyers, or what, we believe 
temper is responsible for the loss of more friends and 
more money than any other one cause. 

We deem it hardly necessary to advise against mis- 
representation or attempting to make things seem 
what they are not. In other words, lying. Lying, either 
deliberate or camouflaged, is certainly very poor judg- 
ment, and when a bunch of operatives have reason to 
believe that any matter has been deliberately misrepre- 
sented to them, it takes a long, long time to win their 
confidence back. Put statements and agreements and 
contracts in plain understandable language and even 
then there will be some misinterpretations of the 
phraseology used, The English language is susceptible 
to conflicting meanings, depending upon the way it is 
used in pronunciation and emphasis, This rather un- 
fortunate fact has been the subject of several OLp- 
TIMER articles in the past few years, and it is a most 
important item to study. It is so easy for us to try 
to achieve something in our zeal to gain advantage 
that we oftentimes go too far in carrying our point; 
forgetting for the time being that to be lasting, any 
arbitration or agreement must be fair to both sides. 
So many of us go into a matter like this with a feel- 
ing of resentment to start with, instead of realizing 
that such meetings of minds provide an opportunity 
for accomplishing something—to remedy a detrimen- 
tal situation to the best interests of both employer and 
employee. 

Naturally, the lifelong training of most overseers 
and superintendents is not conducive to efficient arbi- 
tration, because most every overseer and superintend- 


ent has been trained to take orders and give orders. 
To take an order from a superior executive who ex- 
pects such an order to be carried out whether it meets 
his personal views or not, and to give orders to opera- 
tives who had to accept those orders or face discharge. 
The word “arbitrate” simply does not fit into the way 
he has always run his job. The overseer or superin- 
tendent with that sort of an approach must change his 
whole ideas on the duties of a foreman. In some cases 
the company officials have labored through the trying 
ordeal of drawing up a contract with a union, and 
with a sigh of relief have signed the contract, and 
without any definite instructions, except to tell the 
overseers and superintendents they can’t do this and 
they must do that, have expected the overseers and 
superintendents to change all the ideas and habits they 
have had drilled into them all of their lives. We use 
the word habit here because al] human beings and 
even dumb animals are creatures of habit. Habit, en- 
vironment, or by whatever name you designate it, is 
the foundation of our ideas or personalities and our 
ways of running our jobs and it is darn hard to 
change habits of any kind, good or bad. 

This is the explanation, fellows, of why so many 
good men have lost out—men who have proven them- 
selves to be good manufacturers. The habits formed 
during all these years are too strongly embedded in 
their personalities to be changed like flipping a coin. 
The new order has been dumped into their laps with- 
out warning and without training and even without 
advice in many cases, and habits are the most difficult 
things for a human being to overcome, and practically 
impossible for a dumb animal to overcome, Go out to 
the farm, an old farm where there is a cow pasture 
that has been there for years. In that cow pasture you 
can see the crook or curve in the path the cows use 
in coming to the barn and can plainly see that curve 
in the path was caused by a tree that once stood there, 
Now the tree has long since gone but the cows ¢on- 
tinue to walk around the place where the tree used to 
stand. Habits are hard to change. You put the same 
arm first through your coat every time you put it on. 
Try putting the other arm through first and you will 
see what OLD-TIMER is trying to explain about what 
habit will do. 

Because I feel so strongly on this subject is the 
reason I am urging every overseer and superintendent 
to get busy and study up on these things in the light of 
these changes that have taken place. Along with this 
advice, I should like to urge the top mill executives to 
consider in their thinking on the subject of human 
relations, and particularly in connection with union 
contracts, the tremendously vital part their superin- 
tendents and overseers occupy, and to plead with them 
to consult with their operating executives for the 
benefit of their experience and knowledge in connection 
with practical phases of any type of negotiation af- 
fecting the jobs in the mill. If your superintendent 
and overseers are qualified for their positions, then it 
stands to reason that they should know first-hand and 
intimately of what the effect of this or that or the 
other stipulation would be when turned over to them, 
as these things eventually are turned over to them, 
to carry out. 
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anticipated. The textile mill which plans to cross its bridges as it 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Some Questions 
on Carding 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will appreciate getting some answers to the fol- 
lowing questions through the “How OTHER MEN MAN- 
AGE” Department. I would like to have more than just 
brief answers, as I would like to get the thoughts and 
experiences of your readers on the general subjects 
that these questions may indicate or bring to mind. 

Does a 90s cylinder wire on a card load up as fast 
as 100s and 110s wire? 

What causes the stripper plate, when set close to 
the cylinder, to allow the flats to get less strips? 

If all plates are set the same, will the strips from 
each card weigh the same grains per strip? 

Why will some card strips have more trash and 
motes in them than those from another card set in the 
same way? 

Why run the doffer comb so fast, say 1,800 r.p.m., 
when 1,400 r.p.m. will strip the web from the doffer 
just as good as the higher speed? 

As indicated, I would be glad for your readers to 
dig deeply into each question and be detailed and ex- 
plicit in their discussion of each, with reasons why. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7437 





Figuring Efficiency 
of Loom Fixers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 123 of your April issue, “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7421” asked for ideas on “what constitutes a practi- 
cal, fair and workable system of finding the pro- 
duction efficiency for individual loom fixers’ sections, 
taking into consideration such things as looms 
stopped waiting for warps, repairs, etc.” 

In regard to a system of efficiency for loom fixers’ 
sections, this would have to be worked out according 
to each individual weave room. You will find that 
each weave room has its own problems. At present 
all of us are faced with one vital problem—that of 
manpower shortage. Some of us are faced with the 
problem of inability of other departments to deliver 
materials to us on time and in suitable condition to 
use, 

The proximity of the supply room to the weave 
room is also a vital factor in the efficiency of the 
weave room as a whole. Much time can be saved by 
keeping the supplies in the weave room. 

The location of the weaving department in the 
plant is sometimes a large problem. I think that this 
efficiency problem can be solved partially by making 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and wil be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 
* 


time study tests and eliminating the weak spots. 

You can get a workable system of efficiency from 
the time study figures if they are extensively made. 
These tests will show that many hours are lost be- 
cause warps are out and looms out of order. You can 
get an average from this test and this average will 
enable you to keep a more accurate report of the ef- 
ficiency. This report should also give a very good 
idea of what the loom fixer can do under the existing 
circumstances. 

After finding the average time lost from warps 
out, looms out of order, etc., you then have to get 
the amount of looms out of order on each section 
each week, warps out on each section each week, 
etc. This answer can be subtracted from 100 per cent 
efficiency to find the actual. 

For instance, if you have 120 warps per week out 
on a section of 98 looms and 2% hours were lost each 
time a warp was out. This time can probably be 
shortened by checking on the lease man, loom clean- 
ers, loom oilers, warp men, and smash hands. By do- 
ing this you can take the slack up and shorten the 
period of time lost for a warp out. 

The following charts can be used in conjunction 
with figuring the efficiency in order to get it more 
accurate. This will give the hours and minutes lost 
for warps waiting, loom repairs, etc., and will be 
more accurate than the average time you will get 
from the time study tests. 

The following is the kind of warp board to use 
in finding the hours lost by waiting on warps. 





Waiting Warps 
| seudiieaee 


Dav Day Shift Loom N Warp N« 


j ' i 
Mon 1 /320' 2460 | 9:25 











The weaver marks the day, shift, loom number, 
warp number and time the warp came out. When the 
warp is ready to start the smash hand marks the 
time they finished with the loom on the board in the 
“Time In” section. This gives total minutes or hours 
lost. If the warp is waiting, all pertinent informa- 
tion is transferred to this side of the board until the 
warp is ready for the loom. Then it is placed back 
in the regular column. You therefore have all the 
hours lost on these sheets off of the warp board. 
These should be turned over to the foreman when 
one is filled and all waiting warps are transferred 
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to the new sheet. 

The person working out this efficiency can get 
the hours lost from warps out, or waiting, very 
easily from these sheets. The hours lost from looms 
being repaired can be kept as simply as warps out, 
or waiting, by placing the following chart close to 
each section, and when loom needs repairs, let the 
weaver mark on the chart what time this loom was 
stopped and the time it was started. 





SECTION NO. 1 




















Loom | . eee Total 
No. | Stopped Started | Time 
No. 700 | 9:15 A.M. | | 





The time stopped can be added in the column 
marked “Total Time” on this sheet also. 

It seems to me as though paying a loom fixer by 
production on looms would give him an incentive to 
keep the looms running more regularly and to get 
the looms cleaned and started up more quickly. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7420 
_— ce a 


“Wash” Argues With 
Old-Time Carder 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I see on page 106 of the March issue of COTTON 
where “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7388’, whom you call “‘an old- 
time carder’, makes some remarks. 

In his first paragraph he says that, “the work is 
taken right from the drawing to the slubbers.” Con- 
tinuing, he states, ““A 60-grain sliver is made into 4.00- 
hank roving, also 4.50-hank with over 20 draft.” Then 
he asks, “What would the old-time carders think of 
that, those who used to run a draft of 4 or 5?” 

After reading his article, I am sure that the old- 
time carders (including ““WASH”’) would all agree that 
there is something wrong with his think-tank, and I 
am going to prove it. 

In his first paragraph he states, “The work is taken 
right from the drawing to the slubbers”. Then in the 
third paragraph he states, ‘“‘This is combed work, with 
about 1 3/16-inch cotton’. The reader will agree 
there is some discrepancy here. 

If, as he states, the work is taken from the draw- 
ing to the slubbers, how can he term his work as 
being combed? I wonder if he knows that in order 
to have combed work you must use a comber, a sliver 
lap, and a ribbon lap machine preceding the comber. 

In the sixth paragraph he states, “I wonder if 
‘WASH’ is still writing for CoTTON?” Well “WasH’”’ 
is always on deck to advise the boys to the best of 
his ability against such articles as the one written 
by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7388”, 

In his eighth paragraph he states, “I asked ‘WASH’ 
sometime ago that if the cone belt drives the bobbin 
gears alone and unaided, why is it that the bobbin 
gears revolve when the cone is raised and the cone 
belt is still? He has never answered that one to my 
satisfaction.” 

I have answered that question a dozen times. For 
instance, see page 132 of the February 1942 issue of 








COTTON. In order to save space, let me request that 
you turn to page 150 of Volume 2 of “Cotton Mill Ma- 
chinery Calculations”, by B. M. Parker, whose judg- 
ment I respect. I refer to the sketch on that page 
because the train of gears for standard and excessive 
speed are the same. If “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7388” will 
study the sketch he will see why the bobbin gears re- 
volve when the cone is raised and the cone belt is 
still? When the cone is raised the sun gear is at a 
standstill. So it should be clear that by following the 
train that the spindle and bobbin revolve at the same 
speed. As we all know, this is to create enough slack 
to give the necessary length to wind the strand on the 
empty bobbin. So, in this case, the fixed bevel gear 
on the driving shaft is of no aid to the wind-on, be- 
cause there is no winding. 

Next consider the fixed bevel gear as standing 
still. Again, let us assume that the strand will draw 
through the flyer leg without twist and without break- 
ing. Here is where it must be admitted that the bot- 
tom cone is the only agent to wind-on. So, as in the 
first case, the fixed bevel gear is of no aid to winding 
because it is stopped. There is only one conclusion 
to reach: the bevel gear inserts the twist. That is 
all; I think I have proven my case. 

Now let us turn back to this man’s first paragraph 
where he states, “A 60-grain sliver is made into 4.00- 
hank roving, also 4.50-hank with over 20 draft.” In 
the third paragraph he states, ‘““This 4.00-hank is 
taken to the spinning room where it is made into 
40s and 50s yarn with a draft of around 20.” 

Frankly, I fail to see where 20 of a draft will 
make 4.50-hank roving from a 60-grain sliver. Again, 
I fail to see how a 20 draft will make 50s yarn from 
a 4.00-hank roving. I must be dumb. 

However, I will give the boys the following rules 
so they can figure it out for themselves and get a 
good laugh out of it: : 


8.33 X draft 
— hank 





grain sliver 


8.33 x draft 
— grain sliver 





hank roving 
Grain sliver X hank roving « 12 — draft 


I would not consider the following paragraph ex- 
cept for the reason that I am afraid some of the boys 
may take this contributor too seriously. 

In the tenth paragraph he states, “Too many card- 
ers are afraid they will beat the cotton too many blows 
at the feed rolls.” 

The carder that will beat the cotton too much is 
not fit to be a carder. 

In the eleventh paragraph he states, “I think it is 
a good idea to have the pickers gain on the cards as 
there will be laps ahead in case of a fire or a bad 
break-down on the pickers.” 

My advice to the boys is to have very few laps 
ahead of the cards. Laps that are left in the picker 
room for any length of time (especially on week-ends) 
causes the fibers to become fluffy and when passing 
through the card will cause unnecessary fly about the 
room. 
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Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C.., | | rT Se 
i % he Tere , 
Z 4 A < < ‘ 


is one of 38 progressive Southern 
mills that have had, or are hav- 
ing, their fyers R C K finished. 
(See list of other plants below.) 


At right is shown a 1905-model 
frame at Monarch Mills, with 
flyers protected against rust with 


IQ C K IS ASMOOTH, GLOSSY, BLACK, 
RUST-RESISTING FINISH FOR FLYERS 


Since May, 1942, we have applied R C K to flyers in well known mills throughout the South. Seldom 
has any new development in the textile industry met with such an enthusiastic reception and 
acclaim. 








The Following Mills Have Had, or Are Having, Their Flyers R C K TREATED 


Abbeville Mills, Abbeville, S. C. Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, S. C. 

Alabama Mills, Dadeville, Ala. Martel Mills, Batesburg, S. C. Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
Alabama Mills, Haleyville, Ala. Martel Mills, Lexington, 8. C. Springs Cotton Mills, EPureka Plant, Chester, 8. C. 
Beaumont Manufacturing Co., Spartanburg, S. C. Matthews Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 8. C Springs Cotton Mills, Springstein Plant, Cheeter, 
Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. Mills Mill, Greenville, 8S. C. a ¢€ 

Callaway Mills, Unity Plant, LaGrange, Ga Monarch Mills, Lockhart Plant, Lockhart, S. C. Startex Mills, Tucapau, 8S. C. 

Carolina Mills No. 1, Maiden, N. C. Monarch Mills, Monarch Plant, Union, 8. C. Thomaston Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Carolina Mills No. 2, Newton, N. C. Monarch Mills, Ottaray Plant, Union, 8S. C. Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 8S. C. Montgomery Cotton Mills, Montgomery, Ala. U. S. Rubber Co., Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 8. C. Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Tallassee, Ala Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Convenience, Inc., Red Bank Mill, Lexington, 8. C. Opelika Mills Co., Opelika, Ala. West Boylston Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 8. C. Pacific Milis, Lyman, 8. C. West Point Mfg. Co., Langdale, Ala. 

Henrietta Mills, Cherokee Falls, 8S. C. Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C. Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga 


Not included in the above list are a number of other mills that are now trying out the R C K Process. 


Complete Information on Request 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, N C. 
19th Year of Continuous Service to the Textile Mills 
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In the twelfth paragraph he states, “Now, if the 
slubbers do not keep up with the drawing, I have 
made the work on slubbers two or three teeth heavier.” 

I wonder what the old-time carders would think 
about that. 


If you have a 25 draft gear and change to 28, you 
will make a difference of .06 in the hank which is an 
awful difference. But he states that an equal draft 
on the intermediates will remedy this. The carder that 
does the most drafting on the intermediates does not 
know his business. Ask any carder. Such a draft 
would create an untold number of hard ends, and un- 
even work will not make a soft bobbin. 

The stock, weather, wrong spacing between the 
first and second rolls, lack of twist, wrong tension— 
will cause a soft bobbin. 

I found the rest of his article trite stuff. 

WASH (R. I.) 





Lip» Dp 
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What are Causes of 
“Chunky” Drawing? 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I would appreciate information through your “How 


OTHER MEN MANAGE” Department as to how to obtain 
the best results on my drawing frames. I am running 


%- to l-inch cotton, making a 16-ounce lap, on single- 
process pickers. We make 55-grain card sliver, run- 
ning four ends up at the back of the breaker drawing, 
making a 40-grain sliver; six ends up at the back of 
the finisher drawing, making 40-grain finished draw- 
ing. We draft 6.00 on both breaker and finisher 
drawing. Our roll settings are: front to back, 114- 
inch, 1%%-inch and 1%-inch. The roll speeds, front 
to back, are: 265, 112, 66 and 44 r.p.m. The roll di- 
ameters are: front, 13-inch; 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1%- 
inch. All top rolls are 1%-inch. 

My drawing sliver looks like it comes from the 
front roll in chunks; however, it weighs out very well. 

I would appreciate it if some of your contributors 
would give me their experience as to what to do in a 
case like this. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7438 





Wants Opinions on 
Draiting Layouts 


Here’s a chance for you to give us your ideas 
and experience on the importance of dou- 
Pe: se em le ee te ae Ce ee 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would appreciate some discussion from your read- 
ers as to what type of set-up will give the most even 
yarn and best results in a carded yarn mill. Here are 
four lay-outs to consider: 

Case No. 1: Two-process drawing with 6 ends up 
at each process through Interdraft roving and single 
in the spinning. This would give 36 doublings. 

Case No. 2: One-process drawing with 6 ends up 


through controlled draft drawing with 16 ends up 
through Interdraft roving and single in spinning. This 
would give 96 doublings. 

Case No. 8: One-process drawing with 6 ends up 
through slubbers and speeders 2 ends up, through 
spinning 2 ends up. This would give 24 doublings. 
(Conventional type draft on roving frames.) 

Case No. 4: Controlled draft drawing 16 ends up 
through slubbers and speeders 2 ends up, through 
spinning 2 ends up. This would give 64 doublings. 
(Conventional type draft on roving frames.) 

I am referring to 15/16-inch Western cotton, mak- 
ing counts from 16s to 20s. I have cited the above 
possibilities merely as illustrations, and not from the 
standpoint of competitive comparisons. What I am 
interested in is, can we get as good results by doing 
our doublings at the drawing? For instance, 6 ends 
up on drawing through a 16-end-up drawing would 
be 96 doublings. Is this as good as using 6 ends up 
on drawing, and doubling it on the roving machinery 
one time and then doubling it on the spinning, which 
would give us 24 doublings, or would a better yarn be 
made by two-process drawiug, which would be 36 
doublings, and no doublings at roving or spinning? 

I will appreciate the thoughts and experiences of 
some of your readers on this subject of doublings and 
their effect on yarn quality and strength. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7413 





Dveing Sulphur and 
Developed Colors 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In your April issue (page 121), “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7414” submitted a request for a discussion on dyeing 
sulphur and developed colors in shades of 1 per cent 
up to 10 per cent, requesting especially suggestions on 
getting this work to run well in the mill. He asks 
what percentage of increased loom stops might be ex- 
pected of such colored yarns, compared with natural 
yarns; how many washes the raw stock should get, 
how long a period and what temperature should be 
used in each wash; whether it is considered good 
practice to use common salt in the final wash; what 
temperatures would be recommended for the dryer. 
He is using Middling l-inch cotton making 16s to 22s 
yarns, in a Chattanooga closed type raw stock dyeing 
machine with Proctor and Schwartz dryer. 

Here are o few notes, based on our experience ii 
dyeing sulphur and developed colors, that might be 
helpful in connection with this discussion. 

Our assumption has been that when dyed stock 
will not run properly in the card room, the trouble can 
nearly always be traced to precipitated excess dyestuff 
or other material dried on the fibers, or drying the 
stock too dry with subsequent running in the mill be- 
fore the stock has had a chance to recondition. 

A Chattanooga closed type rawstock machine is a 
good machine for sulphur or developed color dyeing. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that if any in- 
soluble matter or precipitate forms in the dyebath, 
the sludge builds up on top of the batch and retards 
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TAKE CARE... 





OF YOUR LEATHER BELTING 





* Leather belting is tough and long-lived. It can 


carry peak loads and can ‘take it.” 
properly and take care of them. 


eee Ut This On Y Our pew 
Bulletin Board 


Install your belts 
They are valuable. 





4 














DO’s AN) DON’T’s FOR LEATHER BELTING 


Select proper size belt. (Overloading or 
underloading may cause _ slapping, 
cracks, tears.) 


Check belts at regular intervals for align- 
ment; dryness; oil saturation; condition 
of laps, plies, lacing and ends of laced 
belts. 


Keep belts moist. Use reliable dressing fre- 
quently enough to keep belts soft and 
pliable. 


Repair loose laps or plies—make sure out- 
side feather edge of lap points away 
from direction of belt travel. 


Renew fasteners and lacing before they 
break or tear out—Look for wear or 
broken laces. 


Don't let dirt accumulate and coat belts, 
causing slippage. 


Don't let belts get oil soaked. 


Don't run too slack—causes slipping, glaz- 
ing and cracking. 


Don't run too tight—causes heating and 
rapid wearing of bearings. (Leather 
belting should be run with the least 
tension required to carry load without 


slipping.} 
Don't let belt run off tight pulley when in 
operation—Make shifter hold it on. Be 


sure shafting and pulleys are aligned 
correctly. 


Don't let belt guard, shifters, guides or 
pulley flanges rub against belt edge. 


Get the Most Out of Your Belting 


ATLANTA BELTING COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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SAVE METAL 
Specify 


UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD 


RING TRAVELERS 














One good way to 
save metal is by making every 
piece of equipment do the finest 
possible job, last the longest pos- 
sible time. You'll be saving metal, 
money and time by specifying 
Universal Standard Ring Travelers. 
They're durable, uniform, preci- 
sion-made, with Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge to insure smooth, even 
yarn. Packed in sealed metal con- 
tainers which guarantee that U. S. 
Travelers will reach you in factory- 
perfect condition. 


Samples for your exact require- 
ments submitted promptly on re- 
quest. Write direct, or contact 
your nearest representative. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL Ss STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE, ‘ e GREENVILLE, 
R. I. S.C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treasurer 
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=: circulation so that proper washing is often impossible. 
Our policy is generally to try to employ only those 
- dyestuffs of a class that are the most soluble. Also, 
- we prefer concentrated strengths since dyestuff mixed 
with a lot of salt is harder to dissolve than the pure 
- color. In dissolving sulphur colors, we use as pure a 
- brand of technical sodium sulphide flake as can be 
- bought in quantity. In both sulphur and developed 
- colors we use ample soft water to completely dissolve 
> our dyestuff even if it takes more than one dissolving 
- drum to accomplish this. The dye is thoroughly boiled, 
= and the solution is completed with a rake or stirrer. 
Our dyeing temperature is usually 190 to 200 de- 
- grees F., unless better money value or brighter shades 
= can be obtained at lower temperatures. 
Salting out is a point where care must be exer- 
- cised because here the dyestuff, particularly in the 
- heavier shades, might partially be thrown down as a 
: sludge and stop efficient circulation. To help avoid 
- this mistake, in heavy shades after a full 30 minutes 
: of dyeing we add a very small portion of salt in the 
: first add. The balance of the salt is then added at 
: regular 10-minute intervals until the desired exhaust 
= is obtained. In all dyeing we have a practice of adding 
: galt to the dye machine slowly—even in light shades. 
; Although we keep a supply of soft water available 
for the dyehouse by use of a Permutit water softener, 
- we still usually employ 1% per cent tetra sodium pyro- 
phosphate in the sulphur color dyebath to help dis- 
perse any possible scum formations. This agent is 
seldom used in the developed color dyebath. 

If the dyebath has been kept free from any pre- 
cipitation, usually 30 to 60 minutes running cold wash 
is sufficient to clean up the color. This is then fol- 
lowed by a warm 5 per cent salt rinse as a final treat- 
ment, which renders the stock more open and aids in 
reconditioning after drying. Sometimes a hot wash 
is added, especially on developed colors, to make the 
shade faster to washing, but we do not always do this. 

In drying stock, we feel that the temperature of 
the dryer should be only so high as is necessary to 
allow the cotton to be just barely dry, and at the same 
time permit maintaining the rated dryer production. 
Maximum temperature is governed largely by the dry- 
er design; high speed dryers requiring a higher tem- 
= perature to dry stock than the slower models. 

Cation active softening agents left in the final 
wash are sometimes beneficial to stock dyed with cer- 
tain colors, but generally, if the foregoing precautions 
are taken, these agents are not needed. 

Card speeds on dyed stock are frequently slower 
- than usual speeds on white stock. This helps to pro- 
- duce a cleaner and more even sliver. 

As to loom stops, all colors do not behave alike 
here, but if the stock is properly processed in dyeing 
and carding, and good even yarn is being produced 
cloth construction and other similar factors consid 
ered, there should be very little difference in the run 
ning of the colored or natural patterns. Sulphur black 
is an exception since this dyestuff seems to weake! 
the fiber strength. 

We appreciate the opportunity of having discusse: 
this and should be glad to hear from other mills as t 
their experience along these lines. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7422 
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The High Speed Section Beam Warper with Electrical 
Eyeboard Stop Motion and Magazine Cone Creel illustrated 
here is only one of the many Standard and Special types of 


machines we build for handling cotton yarns. 


We also build High Speed Warpers and Slashers for 
Rayon Yarns. 


: 
Write or wire us for detailed description | 


Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Company 


GASTONIA, N. C. 





Builders of complete Warp Preparation Equipment for making warps efficiently and economically. 


— 
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Corn Products 
Warp Sizing 


Finishing 
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The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 

high quality of Corn Products starches and 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- 

ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 

are always glad to help the manufacturer 

with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 
problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 











What Makes 
Good Cotton? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The following headlines are an echo from the state 
of Texas: “Variety System Discovered for Grading 
Cotton”—‘“Scientific Researchers Learn Strength 
Runs in Different Kinds of Plants”. 

These scientific fellows claim that they have made 
a discovery that may revolutionize the cotton trade 
and make the 125 years of grading cotton obsolete. 

The first paragraph of the article states, “The 
strength which philosophers claim springs directly 
from the soil has been found and measured in cotton 
here at Texas A, and M. College.” Let us consider 
the first claim: “Strength runs in different kinds of 
plants”. I claim that strength runs in the different 
kinds of seed. The strength, length and evenness of 
the cotton fibers are influenced by the condition of 
the season, the selection of good seed, and the char- 
acter of the soil. 

The author of the article in question goes on to say, 
“These strength differences were uniform. It made 
no difference where the strong variety was grown, 
it was always stronger.” 

Why? 

The answer is that the seed is the beginning of 
the plant, and its characteristics are its future pos- 
sibilities. On this point there can be no argument. 
The fibers were always stronger because the same 
seeds were planted. Let me remind this fellow that it 
does matter where grown, for the soil is as important 
as the seed. Please be reminded that imperfect seed 
will produce imperfect cotton. Therefore it does not 
pay to plant inferior seeds; they should be sent to 
the oil mills. 

Again this writer states, “In grading cotton, two 
factors only have been considered, length of staple 
and grade, the latter an aggregate of several qualifi- 
cations.” The writer also claims that variety was 
ignored. 

Let me remind the writer that since I can remem- 
ber the mills then as now gave a great deal of atten- 
tion to the grade of cotton used simply because com- 
petition forced them to specialize on certain kinds of 
cloth and the men at the helm in those days as now 
knew their business and selected only the grades suit- 
able for the class of goods to be made. 

The principal points to consider in grading cotton 
are the strength of the fiber, evenness in the length 
of the fiber, its freedom from unripe fibers, neps, 
leaf, sand, motes and other foreign matter; also the 
color, evenness of color and conditions, 

“Conditions” mean much in grading cotton and 
has fooled many mill men. Tests have proven that 
cotton left too long in the field may produce a dif- 
ference of 20 to 25 grains in the average tensile 
strength. 

After reading this article, the reader will wonder 
what the Texas A. and M, College has discovered. I 
think I have proven the article out of tune as regards 
increasing the strength of cloth by grading. The 
boys in Texas should concentrate on the selection of 
gond seed. Few men have that ability. 

WASH (R. I.) 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 
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All there is to the winding units :— 


A low voltage three phase motor drives the spindle directly 
Double throw cam gives overlapping layers of wind 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by a feeler 
working against a stationary rack 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or when thread breaks 
Spindle speeds up to 5000 RPM 
Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, silk, rayon, etc. 


Bunch is controlled by making one adjustment instead of adjusting all wind- 
ing units. 


Low investment cost due to simple 
construction, and use of ONE 
automatic head to serve all spin- 


dles. 


Low labor cost due to feeding bob- 
bins from a large central supply. 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Representatice, L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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Increased 
Production 





By cutting down on oil spot 
i i ° 
seconds you can raise your 


level of profitable production. 


Youll make this saving and 
lower your lubricant cost also, 
using NON-FLUID OIL to re- 
place dripping, leaking, oil that 


won t stay in bearings. 


NON-FLUID OIL is drip-less 


and waste-less so keeps off 
goods in process and saves on 
oil bills. 
7 out of 10 mills. 


Used successfully by 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Fails L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo 
Greenville, 8S. O. Providence, R. I. Chicago, TL. 
Atianta, Ga. Detroit, Mich 
TRADE MARK 


NON-Fi 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 

















EXSIZE may cut your 





© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


@ Do you know, by competitive test, if the 
desizing agent you use is best and most eco- 
nomical for its purpose? EXSIZE, a liquid con- 
centrate of pure malt enzymes, has a superb rec- 
ord in the complete removal of starch-base sizes 
from animal, vegetable and synthetic fibres. 


Its gentle, natural action works fast, to save 
time in both desizing and rinsing operations. 
It is highly efficient — leaves the cloth soft, 
clean and better prepared for bleaching and 
dyeing. It is entirely safe, easy to prepare, and 
economical in cost and use. 


Try EXSIZE on a sample run, and compare. 
It may be the answer to reduced desizing costs. 
A trained Pabst field man will be glad to work 
with you in making the necessary tests, in our 
laboratories or your own mill — no obligation. 
Write for a detailed free booklet. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, S.C. 


arxky 





desizing costs! 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature cn textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are sa for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC 211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— of dyeing, finishing and slashing, as well as the tez- 
NAGE ° Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose tile ——- p a eng a, - i Be 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New various rown Controllers.— 
MA MENT... jaan wa MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 304. MORTON WICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus the increased efficiency and economy to be secured HANDLE GATE VALVE-—lIllustrated leaflet describ 
tries, how this service operates and its reception with through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, ing the new Morton Gi for dyeing machines, pipe 
users. —COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York ecard bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
City. RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. and throttle valves. Manufactured a ee 
3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for ' A — Leafi escribin less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTO . 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO, Rhoads ‘fae ee’ Ge ai ae ‘ses and «0s CHINE WORKS. Columbus, Georgia. 
Hoboken, N. J. advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 305. FOXBORO METERS — [Illustrated 48-page 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. sulletin 200, describing full ~ * of — ng, indi- 
PLANT AND PLANT 216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive —s ee ee Se wan yt ie 
and water distribution. _THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
MAINTENANCE booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- Foxboro, Mass. 
7 cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
os - as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 308. THE BROWN MOIST-O-GRAPH — 16 page 
102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of i Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat | dookelt describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph whieh 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel Belting —CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. measures, records and controls the moisture content 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
. s ERY—Catalog 9 gives ge of ball bearings, 


peeaetee a er, along with helpful tech- ; it Nustrat : , tain ta CARD 
nica ata. so a list of what few of th ti describes types, illustrates eac ype oO 11€ 
St eS ee —séchiner’.— THE FASHIR BEAHING CO., New Britain. ARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 


mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. Connecticut. Meet « 6 « 

103. GRADING aed ANG COMPLETE SPECI- 219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
FICATIONS FOR YING AND FINISHING of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting pentane aes aerhine eutomatically closing 
MAPLE FLOORS.— A MAPLE FLOORING MANUFAC- — switch.—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. jo ocitively locking door on feeder — 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Ill. New York. loading, choking. — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
erate aire - Lh Bagh vada 1 FINISH THAT 222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog Greenwood, 8S. C. 

—New book describing the new ten- 404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle spenuine. WINDING. WARPING eae latiae 
that stays whiter, stays cleaner and stands repeated bearings, including textile uses, types, installation. -24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
’ ‘Ta y ~ rp a | : : 
washing.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- ic operatio in mi 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del RINGTON CO., Torri Cc Ret oma: Ge » one oe 
» el. . NGPUE ., Jorrington, Conn. track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding, 

106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in 223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES Twisting. ete. This cleaner prevents accumulation of 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about —Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor fly with no harm to roving — THE AMERICAN 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— drive bases showing selection tables, engineering MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
oe Res ge sg COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK 403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY — 
ark, Cleveland, O WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain 

107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS —Illustrated leaflets 224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear. concise ing the company’s twisters and parts, indieding the 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin nom-teshnient descriptions of short-center pivoted four basic type twisters, features of new construction 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se and general notes on twisting. Production calcula 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN tions and _ specifications are included. — SACO 
‘ 108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass 
ulletin describes new atomizers with construction a 404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE B... : DP ae ne f on eer — of SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book 
WORKS, Greenwood, 58. C. grephited  oll-lem comma bees tan eabbitt _—iét_illustrated with the company’s product and con 

109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING—  metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE [ining valuable charts. CPL. SHOPS. Bosne 
——— Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air CO., Toledo, Ohio one Sng ee ee See 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli peegngn 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg 240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. a — a mon pager oo we —— TING—tTenesol booklet on new conditioning 

onus ali exampies 0 jar ) speer i - 7 , . 

111. SUPPLY MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- eau senent pec i - textile industey.--REEVES for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMIC AL 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidity ULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: also, lap weight 244. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. S. 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN re makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
ING COo., Providence, R. I. \pplication and maintenance aes. Cements, South Carolina. : 

112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa. ‘“"C*sins*.-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
tions of flooring including hard maple for industrials 243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— —Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins world of useful informat ion as well as tables for 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. ou electric motors and wr equipment.—FAIR keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAV- 

119. HANKBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— BANKS, MURSE & Cf Pea Chic ago, Lil. ELER COMP ANY, P TOV! dence, R. I. 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnes! 248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
um and alloys including working and machining -48 page booklet on hangers, pillow blocks, bearings, No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Coner 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERI et CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo, for winding knitting yarns, os ch has many new 
CAN MAGN}'SIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. New York. and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 

121. WEIGHT PRINTING SCALES — Illustrated 250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
folder describing Printweigh scales. Eliminate human Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
—_ Prints electrically in big figures in as little let with plan and working material to save pow COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 

3/5 second. — TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CO.. or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
Toledo, Ohio. Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. ing the advantages: and development of fiber condi- 

125. FACTORING AND FINANCING—TIllustrated 251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- (lOmine: THE TEXAS CO., 135 E. 42nd St., New 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for af rk City. 
formation.—TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables, 411. THE VICTOR oo D TRAVELER a 
York, N. Y. formulas.—L. H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadel Pamphlet describing this rtant advance in trav 
f26 TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— = phia. Va a RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
‘older on cylinders, card screens, licker-in screens rovidence, 
repair work—JENKINS METAL’ SHOP, Gaston a, pj 77a, ,EXTILE MACHINERY = LUBRICATION— 413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
North Carolina. all types af ta whine Ll BRIPLATE DI. booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 

127. JOHNSON’S WAR-FORMULA PAINTS — VISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO.. Newark, f the many Sonoco ~ ts, including bobbins, 
Paints for Industry; specifications; preparing sur New Jersey. cones, tubes, ork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
faces ; color card.—S. (" JOHNSON & SONS. INC 253 HOW etc.- SON OM ) ? RODU ( ‘TS C U. , Hartsville, S. Cc. 
Racine, Wise. LcAT TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 

HER BELTING—lIllustrated booklet on leather FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 72 on new 
P belt installation: maintenance: cleaning; dressing: ijouble-end type m hine for } wo at oa a 
OWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, aligning shafting, pulleys.—AMERICAN LEATHER —s < ana Bs with et tn ~¢ same FIDELL 
>TYT? _ . : pom ; . “ - ; ae 5S itis rie rns, Wi if I SVSLEe& — si 
SULTING, LUOCATOON ... “a wantrms comaeuvatenae TY MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
tions f = anes aaa ak Geis ta chose ae 416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
ms ft + ig Ca é ais in ctrica ip iterestiny iistor oO f ent rf ng inn 
nzet ,RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE —= ment and speeding present produ ee anaes ele aan eee 
. a page booklet on proper selection, HOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG Das itts< TIONAL 7 
installation and operation of rubber belts, together Penusylvania. a ee Se ne ene TRAVELER pavendiebecteregeay-legg Tan 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes. , 419. TEXTILE APRONS—TIllustrated folder show 
a Baul also information on all types of hose INSTR ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry iprons for all types of long draft spinning and card 
MO on pe Sere . a.” MFG. a of Ray- UMENTS, room | mac hinery.—TEXTILE APRON COMPANY 
estos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. Kast Poir Ga. 
=. one a THE COTTON oe page STEAM SPECIALTIES >? 421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
ulletin describing bearing installations for practi- latest winding equipment with full automatic opera 
epee seerine spindle and tension pulley.- -SKF IN Bulletin eens the pret pressure joint which lles. —ABBOTT MACHINE CO Wilton, N H. 

is LES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- . 

3 ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 422. MODERR VERTILE BOLE COVERINGS —1i 

07. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page tion. types, sizes, dimensions and shen THE lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone JOHNSON CORP... Three Rivers —" a . on correct usage. Also data on Accotex long draft 
can select the proper nae one for any condi ewan aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
arte It — provides, data 5° the calculation of 302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78 136 page sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 

ves where acquired.—TH "DAYTON RUBBER catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
MFG. CO., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lu! ricating De- WEAVING, SLASHING . 

210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER ‘°*; ned is Devices and other specialties. Also in 502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog 73? describ- 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical age a “A —* on the therm y-dyn —_ Roe ing pick — ters for looms, hank counters for 
information and tables helpful in the selection of a table of shipping weights.— spinning, rdage counters for cloth loom etc 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re THE L I NKE NHE IME R "Cc QO., Cincinnati, Ohio. VEEDER ROC »T. INC Hartford. Con: 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB 303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS -This 
RBRER CO.. Akron, Ohio booklet will prove invaluable to the mn in eha g Castine on Puzo 132 
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Continued from Page 13! 


508. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eve harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gil 
bexes, combs. Including G ‘‘Hairitan.’’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 

505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
Cc , New York City. 

506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the aye and rayon fin- 
ishing processes.—PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A _ pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to fronton. oTNe. 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & C INC., 
New York City. 

509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. 

RAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 

510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 

5it. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—TIllustrated booklet on weav- 
ing of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP 
New York, N. Y. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM . 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 


chemical industry applications and characteristics 
governing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lIllustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal] revolving beam and package dye- 
ing machine — a bleaching machine, the Mor- 
ton vertical pack and roving dyeing machine.— 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 
page folder describing and gy the new But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built 
on the same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS — 8 page 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles. —, _ 640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CoO., Brooklyn, 

607. GENERAL —y oly EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls — providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y 

609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners: for dye exhausting 
———— SALT CO., INC., Scran- 
ton, a. 

610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—lIllustrated descriptive 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps, 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also in- 
cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Yace active properties, used for 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—-ROHM & 
HAAS CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

702. TEXTILE PROCESSING WITH ARTIC SYN. 
TEX M AND T—Application charts for these new 
materials giving formulae for processing of textiles 
according to fibers. — COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 

706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 

Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions Ry for sizing and as softening oils 
for varns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., eMiladelphin Pa. 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 

709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia. 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 

710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing. bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity tem 
perature correction, tank capacity. © STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey . 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing —ARKANSAS COo., Newark, N. J. 

729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN t8—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—VFINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, E. I. 
DU or T DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, q 

730. PRINTS ON NAPHTHOL PREPARE—Shade 
card illustrating prints of salts and bases using 
Methocel as printing thickener.—CIBA CO., INC., 
New York City. 

731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 
agents for hosiery and underwear, yarns and piece 

ods, woolens, etc.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 

733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 
WAR USE—No. 632. Government procurement agen- 
cies, specifications with equipment and procedure for 
dyeing and finishing cotton textiles for war use.— 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIV., AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CcoO., Bound Brook, N. J. 

736. MONOPOLE OIL describing use 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling, mercer- 
izing, sizing and finishing.—JACQUES WOLF & CoO., 
Passaic, N. J. 
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737. NAPTHOLS—Shade cards—illustrating com- 
plete range of shades on mercerized cotton yarn of 
diazo salt over Amanil Napthols.—-AMERICAN ANI- 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER- REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH—RBulletin on water repellency: application 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine. 
Wisconsin. 


— a: 


WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one rong ll operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, and waste.—H. W. BU cR- 
WORTH & SONS “CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—Lilustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s hositry.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY. Chicago, Tl. 


807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty- 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changes, selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex. —FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING ee eae 
Folder on knitting mill lubrieation.—THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES . 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single needle sti yond on wide variety of 
articles. Form 886. —WILLCOX & GIBBS § G 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACH 
CO., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


i00!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Illustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials gy system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout. AND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application.—Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
booklets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 

1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—Mill 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plants and ware- 
house uses—50 page illustrated catalog.—THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

1012 DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catalog il- 
lustrating and describing ‘““‘DANDUX” line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and general use.—C, R. DANIELS, INC., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

i013. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—RBooklets No. 1, 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful information on shipping in 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery.—HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CoO., Hampton, Ga. 

1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — [Illustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In- 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa 
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Tear Out and 
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“rT ; WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
"I i |__| TODAY, ABOUT 

nt YOUR 

“a HOSIERY BUSINESS 
a TOMORROW? 


























tions. It will be well to study the changing trends closely 


For all the demands of the war economy on the hosiery 


industry, progressive mill management is not losing sight —for their effect on your business in “nineteen-hundred- 


of the fact that some dav the war will end. When that day and-post-war.” 


comes, meeting consumer demands will not be so simple Far-sighted management, noting the public’s reaction 


as reverting to the manufacturing techniques before the to these and other changes as the war economy tightens, 


war began. 1S adjusting future plans accordingly — with an eye to 


The war is stimulating change. New consumer buying securing and holding a more favorable position in the 


habits are being formed. New stocking ideas are being battle of markets once the war is over. In laying out your 


developed—in combinations of ma- post-war program of action. the 





terials untried only a short while . - = nase right knitting machines are of pri- 
The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 








Eg RT Sth oO 





ago. The wide variety of new styles 
that have come out of this emer- 
gency to capture the public imagi- 
nation is a tribute to the skill and 
ingenuity of the industry. 

These are but hints of the prob- 


able direction of peacetime opera- 





knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
replacement parts. You Can count on 
prompt delivery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype service is free 
from our New York and High Point offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 


mary tunportance. We have given 
serious thought to hosiery mills’ 
post-war problems in an effort to 
help you do quick marketing with 
the coming of peace. If you would 


like to “talk things over,” simply 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


drop us a line. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
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Hosiery Men Discuss Problems 
in Meetings at New York 


MANUFACTURERS of hosiery of 
all types met in New York 
on April 16-17, for a two-ply gath- 
ering made up of (1) the annual 
meeting of the National Associa- 
tion ot Hosiery Manufacturers, 
and (2) the seventh annual Ho- 
siery Industry Conference. These 
meetings were attended by the 
largest number ot mill men to 
gather within recent years, and 
served as a clearing-house for dis- 
cussion and information vital to 
the affairs of the industry and 
the plants which constitute it. 

The one-session annual meeting 
on April 16 of the national asso- 
clatlion was an open session; the 
sessions of the Hosiery Industry 
Conference on the 16th and 17th 
were executive in character. 

At the association’s business 
meeting, P. W. Eshelman, of 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C.; J. J. Kronen- 
berg, of Wayne Knitting Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; F. Seifart, of 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; and R. P. Shapard, 
Jr., of Spalding Knitting Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., were re-elected to 
terms on the board of directors. 
Alexander Scott, Jr., of Scott 
Bros. Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, was made a new member 
of the board, succeeding F. W. 
Boehmen, of B.Z.B. Knitting Co., 
tockford, Ill., who had declined a 
second term due to the demands 
of his own business. 


Kronenberg Is New Chairman 


The board of directors elected 
the following officers: 

Chairman of the board, J. J. 
Kronenberg, of Wayne Knitting 
Mills; vice-chairmen, Hugo Hem- 
merich, Berkshire Knitting Mills, 


Reading, Pa., and Robert T. Amos, 
of Amos Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C. Treasurer, Nathaniel 
Judson, of Mock, Judson, Voeh- 
ringer Co., Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 
President, Earl Constantine. Sec- 
retary, Reuben C. Ball. 

The sessions of the Hosiery In- 
dustry Conference divided 
into three groups—one on wom- 
en’s hosiery, one on half-hose, and 
one on children’s and infants’ ho- 
siery. William Meyer, president of 
the Apex Hosiery Co., conducted 
the session on women’s hosiery; 
John Wyckoff Mettler, president 
of Interwoven Stocking Co., led 
the one of half-hose; and Lee 
Bausher, of Infants’ Socks, Inc., 
was in charge of the children’s- 
infants’ discussion. These _ ses- 
sions, all executive in character, 
concentrated upon off-the-record 
discussions of the OPA price or- 


were 


der, simplification plans and other 


vital matters affecting the indus- 
try as a whole and the several 
groups in it. 

These conferences are held un- 
der the joint auspices of the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America; Keystone Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association; Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers; Southern Hosiery 





Mr. Constantine Mr. Ball 
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Association: and 
Institute ot 


Manufacturers 
Woolen Hosiery 
America. 

The chief feature of the nation- 
al association’s open session on 
Friday morning, April 16, was the 
presentation by Earl! Constantine, 
president, of a review of the ac- 
tivities of the organization. In 
this he gave a detailed and in- 
formative recapitulation of mat- 
ters affecting the industry and its 
members during the 
past year. He said in part: 

“During the past year several 
developments have taken place 
which affected the quantity and 
the distribution of ‘reserved’ ray- 
on yarns made available to the ho- 
siery industry under orders of 
WPB. On May 15, 1942, a policy 
was put into effect by which fine 
gauge machines were given the 
preference for obtaining fine de- 
nier yarns. The basis for such a 
policy, we understand, was first 
that there is a limit to the coarse- 
ness of a yarn which can be used 


individual 


on a fine gauge machine, and sec- 
ond, that if there is a limit to the 
quantity of fine denier yarns, it is 
logical and desirable that it 
should be utilized by starting with 
the machines of fine gauge and 
working down as far as the supply 
will carry. This last principle is 
to be found applied in the simpli- 
fication order which was issued by 
WPB on April 2, 1948.” 

Mr. Constantine then referred 
to the February 1, 1943, rayon al- 
location order which reduced the 
poundage of “reserved” yarns for 
the hosiery industry by 15 per 
cent. 

“In 1940,” he said, “the hosiery 
industry consumed only 16,400,- 
000 pounds of rayon yarn. In 1941 
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Mr. Eshelman 


Mr. Kronenberg 


as the result of the embargo on 
raw silk which went into effect 
near the end of July, our industry 
consumed 26,300,000 pounds. In 
1942 our consumption had in- 
creased to 49,300,000 pounds, mak 
ing us a substantial user of such 
yarns. Our manufacturers’ of 
men’s and infants’ hosiery have 
long made good use of rayol: 
yarns. During the last year the 
manufacturers of women’s hosiery 
have developed an excellent prod- 
uct which will principally supply 
the hosiery needs of women for 
the duration. As the consumer be- 
comes acquainted with the prod- 
uct and its characteristics, and 
learns to launder and handle it 
correctly, its favorable accept- 
ance increases.” 

Mr. Constantine next reviewed 
the activities of the several com- 
mittees representing the women’s, 
men’s and children’s branches of 
the industry to deal with develop- 
ments relating to price regulation 
of their respective products by 
OPA. 

On the subject of acquisition of 
elastic yarns by the government, 
Mr. Constantine said, ‘Since 
March 29, 1942, the acquisition 
and the use of elastic yarns by ho- 
siery manufacturers, with the ex- 
ception of surgical stockings, has 
been prohibited, because of the 
urgent need of diverting to mili- 
tary use all rubber and rubber 
products. The order did not pro- 
vide for the acquisition by the 
government of stocks of elastic 
yarns on hand. However, on July 
22, 1942, WPB issued an amend- 
ment under which such _ stocks 
could be acquired by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation. This action 
has permitted our manufacturers 
generally to liquidate the capital 
tied up in their supplies of yarn.” 
The speaker then reviewed the 
developments in the seamless ho- 
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siery wage minimum, and the sit- 
uation as to learner minima. Dis- 
cussing the supplying of govern- 
ment hosiery requirements, he 
said, “Since June, 1940, when our 
government initiates its defense 
program, our industry has supplied 
the armed forces and the lend- 
lease administration approximate- 
ly 358,000,000 pairs of stockings. 
Procurement of our product has 
been particularly heavy during re- 
cent months, due undoubtedly to 
preparations for the sharp in- 
crease in the size of the army 
which will result by the end of 
this year.” 

As to simplification of hosiery 
by WPB, Mr. Constantine said, 
“For the purpose of saving ma- 
terials and labor, it is the an- 
nounced policy of the WPB to 
simplify the styles and construc- 
tions of civilian goods wherever 
possible. When it was officially an- 
nounced that WPB proposed to 
examine the hosiery product for 
these purposes, our Association 
set up five branch committees for 
the purpose of developing practi- 
cal ways and means by which to 
simplify the products of each of 
the branches, and made arrange- 
ments to bring such recommenda- 
tions to the attention of the prop- 
er officials. All five committees 
performed their tasks with much 
care. Their recommendations are 
substantially reflected in the sim- 
plification order issued by WPB 
on April 2, described as General 
Limitation Order L-274, effective 
May 15, 1943. In ordinary times, 
when the industry is operating in 
a free commodity and distribution 
market, and competition is nor- 
mal, the hosiery product is one 
which reflects fashion and chang- 
ing public taste. However, for the 
duration of the war we are oper- 
ating in a controlled market with 
limited materials at our disposal 
on one hand, and a growing 
scarcity of our product on the oth- 
er hand. In view of these facts, a 
limitation order of the character 
described is not only a public ne- 
cessity, and a contribution to the 
war effort, but equally is helpful 
to the industry because it simpli- 
fies its procedure and its needs.” 

Mr. Constantine next reviewed 
the developments in connection 
with English lisle yarns that WPB 
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had made available for use by 
manufacturers of women’s full- 
fashioned and seamless hosiery. 
He said some criticism had been 
raised within the industry as to 
the conditions under which these 
yarns are purchasable today, and 
that the association has appointed 
a special committee to confer 
with the importing mercerizers in- 
volved. 


Women’s Rayon Hosiery Ceiling 


The topic of most general in- 
terest, next discussed by Mr. Con- 
stantine, was that of special price 
schedules governing women’s ho- 
siery. He covered this subject as 
follows: 

‘During the period of February 
to December 1942, inclusive, OPA 
issued specific price schedules 
governing women’s nylon hosiery 
made of both filament and spun 
yarn, as well as schedules govern- 
ing women’s silk hosiery, includ- 
ing ingrained types. All of these 
regulations were reasonable in 
character and had the effect of 
permitting an orderly disposal of 
these products at fair prices. 

“For many months past, OPA 
has been engaged in developing a 
price regulation to cover women’s 
full-fashioned and seamless rayon 
hosiery, which is today the princi- 
pal hosiery product made by the 
industry for use by women. As I 
have already indicated, the ef- 
forts of our special women’s com- 
mittee created at our last annual 
meeting to assist in matters relat- 
ing to price regulation of the 
product received scant attention 
from the higher authorities in 
control at OPA. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that when OPA 
issued on March 8 its order MPR- 
339 prescribing ceilings on wom- 
en’s rayon hosiery, it proved to be 
an order unduly and inexcusably 
complex, impractical and inade- 
quate. 





Mr. Scott Mr. Hessberg 
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For AMERICA 
“Throw YOUR SCRAP | 
into the Fight” 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SALVAGE PROGRAM 


















LOMAN 


a modern machine at its 


BATTLE STATIONS 


The fight against lost time and unneces- 
sary work on the production line is a 
vital part of the war effort. At its battle 
stations in progressive mills throughout 


the land 


THE WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE 


is knitting perfect stockings from top 
to toe in ONE OPERATION. It thus 
saves all the time ordinarily lost in the 
change-over to leggers and footers, 
plus thousands of precious man-hours 
wasted by this process every day. 


x««K««K 


Because of war work our production is 
restricted to supplying repair parts. 








WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, 
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“Our association, in transmit- 
ting copies of MPR-339 to the in- 
terested manufacturers, along 
with an analysis prepared by our 
staff, invited careful reading and 
slow judgment. At the same time 
it arranged for a special confer- 
ence in New York on March 17-18 
attended by the directors of the 
association, representatives from 
other interested associations, and 
those who had served on the com- 
mittees relating to the subject. In 
the time which had elapsed be- 
tween March 8 and March 17, a 
very critical opinion on MPR-339, 
developed not only within the ho- 
siery industry but equally 
throughout the wholesale and re- 
tail distributing fields. 

“The conference on March 17-18 
provided for the setting up of a 
small committee whose function it 
would be to present the views of 
the industry to the proper officials 
at OPA and to negotiate with 
them toward an improvement of 
the order or its substitution by 
another. The conference decided 
that the policy to be pursued 
would be that of negotiating pri- 
marily, if not exclusively, with the 
administrator of OPA to the end 
indicated. However, if the com- 
mittee found it impossible to se- 
cure the needed results through 
this procedure, it was felt free to 
invoke the interest and the action 
of the legislative bodies. 

“A committee of five, headed by 
the president of the association 
and assisted by its chairman, pro- 
ceeded with its task immediately. 
After assembling the necessary 
facts and studying them with 
care, it arranged a conference 
with the administrator of OPA at 
which it respectfully but very 
frankly presented the opinion of 
the hosiery industry. It urged the 
administrator to defer the effec- 
tive date of the regulation, as it 
applies to manufacturers, from 
April 15 to June 15, and it ex- 
pressed the opinion that the in- 
dustry could not possibly conform 
to the requirements of the regu- 
lation by April 15. It further 
urged that the necessary period of 
delay be capitalized by efforts to 
reconstruct the regulation with 
the assistance of both the manu- 
facturing and distributing inter- 
ests. The committee further ex- 
pressed the opinion that the price 
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provisions of the regulation vio- 
lated the established practices of 
the industry and its market. As 
regards branded goods, it urged 
that a differential sufficient to 
cover the added costs of distribut- 
ing such product should be pro- 
vided. 

“Following a conference with 
the administrator of OPA, the 
committee has held a series of 
conferences with the industry 
council of OPA at which it has 
presented its views and urgings 
at some length. During such con- 
ference it submitted two memo- 
randa dealing with the construc- 
tion requirements of the regula- 
tions, one full-fashioned, one cir- 
cular knit, containing recommend- 
ations for amendments and giving 
reasons therefor. We have reasons 
to believe that most of these con- 
struction amendments will be 
adopted. 

“On April 12, 1943, the OPA an- 
nounced that the effective date 
for all provisions of MPR-339 was 
being deferred from April 15 to 
May 15. While this 30-day defer- 
ment is only half as long as that 
which has been urged by us, it 
still furnishes an added oppor- 
tunity for constructive activities 
on the part of our committee to 
secure improvements in the char- 
acter and the provisions of the 
regulation. The announcement of 
April 12 quoted the administrator 
as saying ‘I have examined this 
regulation and am satisfied that 
the principles underlying this 
regulation are sound and accord- 
ingly no changes in principle are 
contemplated’. The announcement 
went on to Say: 

“*The postponement of the ef- 
fective date is intended to provide 
further time for the trade to pre- 
sent its views and to be heard on 
the prices and margins written 
into the regulation. The extended 
date will also allow additional 
time for working out the provi- 
sions in the temporary marking 
and pricing provisions and other 
provisions which have been previ- 
ously announced.’ 

“Following the first conference 
held by our special committee 
with the industry council of OPA, 
the council made an announce- 
ment on March 27 to the effect 
that only certain provisions of the 
regulation would be deferred be- 


yond April 15. We immediately 
protested any partial deferment 
of the provisions because such 
procedure would have only creat- 
ed new problems. We urged a de- 
ferment of the effective date of 
the regulation as a whole. The an- 
nouncement of April 12 is of this 
latter character.” 
wan 


Knit Goods Mirs. 
Ask Styles Be Cut 


One of the recommendations submit- 
ted to the WPB by the Knit Goods In- 
dustry Advisory Committee called for 
a 50 per cent reduction in the number 
of styles offered by each manufacturer 
in 1941, the maximum number not to 
exceed twenty styles in any line. For 
example, under the proposal there 
would be no more than twenty styles 
of women’s sweaters in any manufac- 
turer’s line and the same reductions 
would apply to other types of knitted 
outerwear such as abthing suits. 


New Learner Minimum 
Effective March 22 


A learner’s minimum rate of 35 
cents per hour became effective in the 
hosiery industry March 22, according 
to an order issued by the wage-and- 
hour division of the United States De 
partment of Labor. The hosiery union 
opposed petitions of the Southern Ho- 
siery Manufacturers Association and 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers to secure an exemption 
for the seamless industry from the gen- 
eral order. The employer groups want- 
ed to provide for a sliding scale learner 
rate of 30 cents per hour for three 
months and 35 cents per hour for the 
next three months. 


Hosiery Shipments Gain 


Shipments of all types of hosiery 
rose 1.7 per cent over the same 1942 
month in February while full-fashioned 
shipments in the same period gained 
5.6 per cent, according to the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
There were large increases reported in 
half-hose and slacks, bundle goods and 
athletic socks while declines were reg- 
istered in anklets, children’s and in- 
fants’ well as in women’s 
seamless hose. Total shipments of all 
types were 12,975,182 dozen pairs in 
February, 1943, compared with 12,- 
758,694 in the same month a year pre- 
vious while women’s full-fashioned 
gained from 2,955,899 dozen pairs in 
February, 1942, to 3,120,887 in that 
month this year. Half hose shipments 
including slacks were 4,671,024 com- 
pared with February, 1942, total of 4.- 
229,616 dozen pairs. 


goods as 
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texture of her stockings adds a thrilling new loveliness to her 
Ikvery hosiery manutacturer Knows that money invested in 
needles pays big dividends in better Knitting results. Keep 
knitting machines young and effective with TMW = Needles. 
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“A river that stopped carrying on would dry up. 


ANONYMOLS 


Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we wv// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you Keep your present 
equipment at highest efhciency. Let us tell you about our complete recondi- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
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A Fourth Letter to Joe Doakes 


A KNITTING MACHINE FIXER 


DEAR JOE: 

I must that 

this knitting business. 
I am referring to the fact that you are going to take 
over that brand new job at Seamsheer within the 
next few weeks. I can’t say as I blame you in a way 
because you will step into a foreman’s shoes, which is 
an advancement over what you now have and is some- 
thing you have been wishing for, for some time. 

So far, so good; your wish has been granted, but 
I cannot help but wonder if you fully realize what 
you are biting off, JOE, if you have the slightest idea 
as to the amount of work you are going to have super- 
vising the help, being responsible for their acts as 
well as your own, besides the added duty of whipping 
the machines into shape. And let me give you a little 
tip right now: those jobs at Seamsheer sure need a 
lot of what it takes before they will ever permit you 
to relax as you do now—not that you can’t do it, of 
course. 

Another thing, and very important, is that the op- 
erators there are more or less spoiled, and I don’t 
have to tell you what that means to a new man—at 
least I am giving you credit for having brains enough 
to know what it means. It is bad enough having to 
walk into a place where the machinery has been al- 
lowed to go to pot, let alone having to contend with a 
lot of would-be fixers in the embryo stage of develop- 
ment. This type of help is about as co-operative as a 
lion in a tiger’s den, as you will probably find out 
before many moons have passed. It can be handled, 
though, as it has been done before, but you will have 
to display all of the skill and ingenuity at your com- 
mand—and then some. 

Since I do not believe you are above taking a little 
advice, I am taking it for granted that you will bear 
with me as I paint the picture for you the way I see 
it—and you can be the judge as to whether or not 
vou wish to follow out some of the things I am going 
to say. 


news surely travels fast in 
By that I guess you know that 


confess 


Take It Slowly, Joe 


You probably have many rosy ideas at the present 
as to what you are going to do, but get it out of vour 
head if you even have the slightest idea of going there 
and changing things over night, because that is the 
most important thing you should not attempt, and if 
you do try it you will have a rude awakening. Please 
remember that no matter how bad a mill may be run- 
ning it is at least running, and if you do not take 
time to study the situation there is a possible chance 
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that might eliminate something that is really 
worthwhile. Your 
to disregard the methods used in handling the goods 
after they have been knitted and devote your time to 
getting the machines in tip-top shape. While this 
may be difficult at first, don’t forget that the over- 
head directly under you will carry on their regular 
duties as heretofore, and that Seamsheer was selling 
the stockings regardless of what others thought of 


their set-up. f 


you 


first line of approach should be 


Yes, JOE, let that part of it take care ot 
itself for awhile, no matter how you chafe at the bit 
because there is always a tomorrow. 

As I mentioned before, there is plenty of work to 
be done. In fact, I do not hesitate to say there is 
probably enough work to keep two men on the go for a 
couple of months, so now maybe you can begin to se 
what you are tackling. 

My second suggestion is that you go in there ani 
make the machines your first consideration and re- 
member that you will be more or less on the spot as 
far as this matter is concerned, because not only the 
operators but the management as well will be watch- 
ing to see just how good you are with wrenches 
continually comparing you with the man who preceded 
you, and you had better come out on top. 


~~ 


ow 


‘ix the Machines First 


I cannot stress this point too strongly, and you 
must not fail under any circumstances, or you will 
be the proverbial dead duck. You’ve got to impress 
everyone with proof that you know your business so 
they will all have the respect for your ability that is 
so necessary for your ultimate success. They have 
had a lot of trouble with the machines at Seamsheer, 
more than was necessary, and I have been informed 
by a reliable source that some of the jobs have been 
running badly for months, so understand 
what a name you will make for vourself 
there and accomplish something others have fa 
at—that is, make those machines run efficiently re- 
gardless of the shape they are in. 

Another thing, and remember this at all 
don’t let it get you down or scare you one whit. You 
have fixed machines before and have done pretty 
good job at it, so you should know that with 
rect adjustment many of them will run, no matter how 
badly they are performing on the surface. You are 
probably going to have to contend with some of them 
that have been sadly mistreated and screwed up to 
cured by the 
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kingdom come, but this can easily be 


simple process of elimination. Even bv putting in a 
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lot of hours it is my contention it will take you at 
least three months before you can begin to see day- 
light, but if you persevere, the job should get easier 
from there on out. Please remember I am only say- 
ing this to prepare you for what lies ahead, and “fore- 
warned is forearmed’’, so you had better get out your 
biggest gun. 

As you have had time to sort of acclimate yourself 
to your new job at the end of three months or so, it is 
only natural that by now you are noticing things 
which need changing because a mill (and now I'll ad- 
mit it) that has run-down machinery must lack some- 
thing in general organization but, and this is a big 
but, get it out of your head that even at this time you 
can alter everything by just snapping your fingers 
and giving an order. It is well to consider every move 
from all angles, taking one thing at a time, changing 
it around to suit your needs and then sitting back to 
see what happens. And from my experience something 
will probably happen because when you begin to 
change methods you are going to hurt someone’s feel- 
ings, for perhaps it has been their pet idea for years 
as obsolete as it may be. 

Being an outsider you can readily see the fallacy 
of doing things in this particular way but when you 
do make a change be sure you do it for the best and 
that your idea is by far superior to the one you are 
eliminating. Don’t ever lose sight of the fact that 99 
per cent of the time you must be right no matter with 
whom you are dealing, and, believe me, this can cer- 
tainly be a nervous strain, as you will soon find out. 
There will probably be times when you will want to 
throw in the sponge, times when you will sit alone and 
wonder if it is really worth all the trouble you are 
going through, and right here is where you will find 
out just what you are made of. If you quit, you never 
had what it takes to begin with, and if you stick it 
out to the bitter end you will eventually look around 
for a bigger job—with its accompanying bigger head- 
aches. 

Remember, too, there will be times when those di- 
rectly under you will make mistakes, and this will not 
ease your state of mind, as you are the one responsible 
and must take the biggest rap, but all of this goes 
with the job, and you must cultivate the habit of 
watching your subordinates continually as you will 
find they are more prone to make mistakes than you 
are. If you relax your vigilance even for a moment, 
the chances are that something will go wrong, as it 
is always the case that when you feel most secure, the 
lightning strikes, and, Buddy, there are some things 
that can occur that will make you look so silly you 
wil. be walking around in circles wondering how it all 
happened. Of course the people directly under you are 
going to be sorry, but if being sorry is any consola- 
tion for the trouble you might get in, it sure is a new 
one on me. 

Another important factor is that there are going to 
be quite a few at Seamsheer who are still thinking of 
your predecessor as a martyr, as the man who was a 
swell boss, as the guy that got a raw deal from the 
firm. There is no doubt but that he probably was a 
nice fellow—too nice—that’s the reason you have been 
employed. While he was there some people had a 
soft job and let things slide because he did and you 


can see by this they are in a groove from which they 
must be extricated. Not by bulldozing, mind you, but 
by the simple process of pointing out to them the 
right way to do things—and the right time to do them. 
You will find that after you gain their confidence 
most of them are more than willing to do it your way, 
and just the way you want it done, and thoughts of 
the “martyr” will gradually disappear. 

Again, there probably will be a few who resent 
vour intrusion, shall we say, and the chances are that 
of this number the possibility is pregnant that one 
of them will have to be let go—which will have a ten- 
dency to make those remaining see the light, under- 
stand that you mean business and are going to demand 
of them the services for which they are paid. 

3elieve me, JOE, for once in your life you are go- 
ing to get an idea as to just what your previous fore- 
men have gone through, and if you reflect on this, 
there have been many things they had you do that 
were far beyond your comprehension, things that to 
vou might even have seemed silly. Well, it won’t be 
long now before you will most assuredly find out the 
reason for many of the various requests that came 
your way, requests you performed with half an idea 
that they made no sense. You are going to find out, 
too, that in the past your foreman has taken many a 
rap for you when you had a lapse of memory, a rap 
of which he said nothing—and you will come to the 
conclusion that he was a pretty swell guy after all for 
putting up with you for five years and for helping you 
along the road that has now led you to a foreman- 
ship. Don’t lose sight of the fact that he no doubt 
put in a good word for you along the road or you 
might not be getting this job. 

There’ll be many a time when you will think back 
to some of the things he said that got you up in the 
air for a while, and the funny part of it is that this 
is the first opportunity you have had of finding out 
he was correct because you are taking passage on the 
same boat. You will also find yourself wending your 
way to his threshold once in a while for a little ad- 
vice whether you think so now or not, but after all, 
he has held his job for 12 years, with the mill show- 
ing profit, and, brother, who are you to think you 
know more than he does? He can help you plenty, 
and it is there for the asking, so if you get in a tight 
now and then, don’t hesitate to contact him for he 
will be more than glad to give you a helping hand. 
There are plenty of brains behind that thinning hair 
of his and all I can say is that you are a fool if you 
don’t take advantage of his co-operation and knowl- 
edge as long as he expects you to—which he does, re- 
gardless of whether he said so or not. 

There are many more things I could hash over in 
this letter, but it would take reams of paper and as 
IT believe I have covered the most important items we 
will let it rest where it is for the time being. 

In closing, let me say emphatically that it is my 
contention that vou have the stuff it takes and if it 
will make you feel better, there are several more of 
the same opinion, and I sincerely hope this helps vou 
along the road a bit. We do not have the slightest 
idea that you will disappoint us in any way—just 
don’t let it get you down, and don’t be afraid of the 
extra work vou are going to have, but get it done 
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Up there alone, hobnobbing with the scudding clouds in the white-flecked azure, what's 


in the back of his mind, while he scans an ocean monotonously empty 7 


There are long and glamorless stretches to patrolling. Plenty of time to think—in a detached 
way that doesn’t distract his watchful eyes from sea or instrument panel..... Plenty of time to 
see a sunlit street, a campus path, a breath-catching moment of bashful ardor under a genial 
moon. Whatever the image, it stands against the background of coming home to opportunity, 


to work. to fulfillment. 





And that’s what it will be if production 1S pushed, if paydays are bond-days and if spare hours 


are devoted to plans for supplying post-war markets—and thereby a job and home for this boy. 


It's his due ..... There'll be a hunger for the goods we've done without. but they'll not be 
identical goods. They'll be improved or entirely new. Made, quite probably, with machines that 
have yet to be built—machines that are typical of American ingenuity — perhaps even like some 
of those developed and made here at FIDELITY and described in ‘‘Facilities.”’ 

Write for a copy of this illuminating book. 


Builders of Textile Machinery, including Circular Knitting Machines, Skein 
Reelers, Backwinders, Fidelity-Rolande Course Counters and Universal Ribbers 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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pronto and you will have less on the morrow, 

[If you happen to hurt someone’s feelings remember 
it is practically impossible to please everybody—that 
neither you nor anyone else can do it. It is your job, 
your big opportunity and your responsibility, so, be- 
lieve me, you can never do justice to all three if you 
start worrying too much about what the next man 
might think—you are the one that Seamsheer is go- 
ing to pay for doing the thinking, so see to it that 
they get their money’s worth. If you do your job 
right you have nothing to worry about as that is all 
that is desired of yvou—so bon voyage, kid. I’m going 
to watch closely, and in the meantime—clear sailing. 

Sincerely your friend, 
EARL ROBERTS. 


Not 8o Loud. 
Please. Mamie 





I.DITOR COTTON: 

Mamie was a good knitter in spite of the fact 
that she was knitting on a set of 30 machines of 
the Scott & Williams Model K just as an expedient. 
Mamie was proud of her voice, which was plenty 
good—at least as far as volume was concerned. She 
hoped some day a talent scout would happen along 
and discover the possibilities of her voice, when 
she would bid farewell to the lint and grime of the 
knitting room, and ascend to dizzy heights where 
she would soothe and inspire opera and radio audi- 
ences with her lyric soprano. 

Of course, Mamie’s ambition in this respect 
should be commended and not discouraged, but at 
first it caused Bill Adams and Dick Finly, her fore- 
man and fixer respectively, quite a lot of unneces- 
Sary worry when they heard her strains above the 
din of droning and clacking knitting machines, be- 
cause they did not know what it was. As the poten- 
tial primadonna went about her routine duties of 
threading the K’s, turning and hastily examining 
the hose from each machine in turn, and racking the 
pattern chain as the occasion demanded, she never 
neglected to give her vocal chords their “daily 
dozen”. She would start with the lowest note and 
ascend to the top of the scale in typical staccato 
style. When she reached the top note, she would 
dwell or hold the note for a number of seconds. 
This was the disturbing element. 

It was on a Monday morning—one of those 
Blue Mondays when most anything can happen on a 
section of K’s, that Bill heard Mamie’s voice, and 
Dick discovered it. Bill was on his tour of inspec- 
tion, and happened to be within ear-shot just as 
Mamie reached the top of the vocal scale. When he 
heard the long-drawn-out screech, it never occurred 
to the boss knitter that it was a human voice. He 
looked down in the direction of the counter shaft 
driving two lines of knitting machines, with an ex- 
pression of confirmed suspicion, and walked to the 
end of the line where Dick was leaning against the 
workbench waiting for something to happen, and 
with all of the gravity of a judge, said, “Dick, you 


have let an oil hole get stopped up with dirt some- 
where over there. I hear the bearing whining. Find 
it, and in the future see that the holes are clear of 
dirt so the oil can reach the bearings.” 

Dick knew that he was not in the habit of squirt- 
ing oil at a bearing and hurriedly passing on to the 
next one, but he realized there was a possibility of 
the grooves in the babbitt metal getting clogged with 
sediment and preventing the proper distribution of 
the oil in the bearing. So, with an oil can and a 
small bottle of ammonia to use in case of a hot box, 
he started down the work alley to find the bearing 
reported to be running dry. After feeling each 
hanger box and finding all of them at normal tem- 
perature, and satisfying himself that the oil he had 
put in the holes that morning was seeping into the 
grooves regularly, he returned to the workbench and 
resumed his usual posture. And besides, he didn’t 
hear the screeching sound any more. 

Meanwhile, Mamie had started on another round 
of examining and counting the fruits of her ma- 
chines, still enthusiastic about voice culture. Dick 
had hardly gotten settled comfortably when another 
rendition of that distressing whine haunted his ears; 
and, like Bill Adams, he assumed the sound was 
mechanical rather than vocal. The fixer took one 
look at the pattern chain on the first machine in the 
row, and saw by the position of the lugs on the pat- 
tern chain that the machine was knitting in the 
panel heel. He remembered dressing off the face of 
the splicing cam a few days before with a flat file, 
and it occurred to him that he might have set it 
just a wee bit too close to the lower guard cam when 
replacing it. 

Since the function of the splicing cam is to divert 
the long butt needles down far enough before they 
reach the stitch cam to cause them to miss the 
splicing yarn and not interfere with the knitting of 
the medium and short butt needles, the space be- 
tween this cam and the lower guard cam is very 
little more than the width of the needle butts. So, 
it could be possible to set the splicing cam too close 
to the lower guard cam and not leave sufficient 
clearance for the butts to pass without friction. Such 
friction might, of course, produce a whining sound 
similar to a female soprano—or a high-pitched siren. 
It was on this theory that Dick based his conclu- 
sions. 

Quickly stopping the machine in question, Dick 
slowly turned it by hand until the long butts came 
in contact with the small flat cam. By pressing 
down on the long butt needles lightly with the fin- 
gers he found enough play of the butts between 
the cams as not to cause undue friction. Neverthe- 
less, he squirted some oil on the long butts, and 
started up the machine. It “sang” sweetly as usual 
without any “sour notes”. 

Just as Dick turned to go back to the work bench 
he heard that sound again, but not quite so loud. 
He turned again and saw Mamie about half way 
down the line with her mouth open with as much 
grace as a grand opera singer. He knew now that 
the disturbing noise was vocal, and not mechanical. 
His jaws dropped to a gape as he murmured, “Well, 
’ll be—”’. Walking leisurely over to the would-be 
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primadonna, the fixer admonished in his most diplo- 
matic way, “I don’t mind you singing, but, not so 
loud, please, Mamie.” 
JULIAN W. HUGHES. 
—_—__—_+-@@—____—_—_- 


Caught in the Draft 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This story is about some particles of sand that 
were caught in an atmospheric draft which were not 
intended to slow the progress of a knitting machine, 
and not about young men caught in a military draft 
intended to slow the progress of the Axis. It all 
happened one morning when a circular hesiery ma- 
chine fixer raised a window near a machine of his 
section to get the benefit of a gentle breeze. 

It was a Monday, and the day had dawned bright 
and beautiful. Everybody in the knitting room was 
trying to wear off that Monday morning inertia so 
apt to affect most of us after spending a balmy 
week-end in the month of May. Charlie Seemore had 
finished checking the sizes of boys’ socks from each 
Standard H machine on his section, and was waiting 
for the machines to “warm up” before starting his 
daily routine of oiling. The rays from the morning’s 
sun were creeping through the open monitors of the 
one-story knitting room. Yes, it was hard to stay 
inside a lovely spring day like this when the fish in 
“Old Man River’ were just beginning to swim 
around in search of anything to swallow that would 
not devour them. So, Charlie opened a window from 
the back alley and looked longingly out into a set- 
ting reminiscent of those bygone days when he fished 
for horny heads with a homemade hook. 

Meanwhile on the outside, some workmen were 
setting up a screen to sift some sand for masonry 
directly opposite the window, and only a few feet 
away. The warm air of the room, rising and passing 
through the monitors, created a draft through the 
open window. This Charlie had failed to notice, and 
unwittingly left the window open as he left in re- 
sponse to a “flag” one of his topper-knitters had 
hung on the yarn stand of a machine to attract the 
fixer’s attention. 

As is usually the case when a machine on a 
section of a well-maintained set shows minor defects 
in the fabric, the trouble was not inordinate, but 
normal wear. Charlie found the hook of one of the 
short butt needles missing which was causing a 
drop-stitch. It took but a moment to retire the de- 
crepit needle and substitute a new one. So, after 
starting the machine, and making sure that it was 
producing parity socks again, he lingered awhile to 
chat with the unsophisticated maiden in charge of 
the machine in question. The fixer became so inter- 
ested in the amusing narration of the vivacious top- 
per-knitter’s social contacts with her fiance the day 
before that he forgot, for the time being, he had a 
section to watch. 

Charlie’s jovial conversation was suddenly in- 
terrupted when he casually glanced toward the other 
end of the back alley, and saw the driving belt of 
the machine next to the window he had opened snap 


in two and fall to the floor. When he got to the 
machine he sensed that familiar odor akin to burning 
grease which suggests a hot box. Yes, smoke was 
beginning to ooze from the frame through the hous- 
ing. From the pattern chain it was evident the knit- 
ting had progressed to the toe of the sock when the 
belt broke; while an examination of the heel and 
toe pockets of the last few socks knitted revealed 
inaccurate picking of needles during the formation 
of the gores—there were short drop stitches and 
distortions in the gores. 

It developed that some grains of sand had lodged 
on the stud that carries the cam roller on the lower 
segment gear arm causing it to become so hot by 
excessive friction that it stuck. The roller had 
“froze” so tight, and had been dragging around the 
heart-shaped cam long enough to wear a flat place 
on the roller. This flat place was sufficient to allow 
enough play in the segment gear to interfere with 
the picking operation. 

In passing it might be well to remember that 
the method of driving the segment gear of the Stand- 
ard machine differs radically from the method em- 
ployed by the Banner and Scott & Williams. In the 
former, the segment gear is rocked to-and-fro by 
revolving heart-shaped cams contacting rollers on 
extended arms which straddle the cams. The other 
two popular makes employ the crank principle of 
rocking the segment gear. Also, the Standard gear- 
ing rocks in a horizontal plane, while the Banner 
and Scott & Williams rock in a vertical plane. 

Now, here is how it happened: When the work- 
men had finished setting up the sand screening out- 
fit, and the sand was dashed over the wire mesh, 
some of the lighter particles dissipated into the air 
were carried by the draft caused by opening the 
window inside the knitting room. The velocity of 
the belt driving the machine nearest the window 
set up eddy currents which carried the grit up into 
the frame. Since the roller on the lower rocker arm 
was so positioned that this grit settling there could 
not fall to the floor, it worked down into the bear- 
ing surface, and the abrasive effect was enough to 
cause heating very quickly. 

Why the knitter in charge of the machine failed 
to notice the hot bearing and stop the machine be- 
fore the damage was done, was never determined. 
Perhaps she was indulging in the latest and most 
choice bits of gossip at the water fountain—or dis- 
cussing the time she had with Jim or Jack the day 
before. And although the new cam following roller 
was not a serious item entered on the budget ac- 
count, the time lost and the bad work caused by 
this thoughtless act did Charlie’s reputation no good. 
But it is reasonable to assume that the next time 
Charlie opens a door or raises a window he will make 
sure there is no dust storm on the outside—either 
artificially created or natural. 

JULIAN W. HUGHES 





oo oe 

Readers are reminded that the editors welcome 

participation by subscribers in any of the discus- 

sions appearing in these columns. Also, send us any 

questions pertaining to knitting problems that you 
would like to have discussed. 
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‘BUSY AS aS 


Engineer —worker—fighter . . ‘‘Seabees’’ in the Navy Con- 
struction Battalion are responsible for establishment of shore 
installations, often under fire, wherever new fronts are opened. 
Supplying them is but a small part of the gigantic war job 
that’s keeping all of us busy as a ‘“‘Seabee’’ . . . one reason 


why we sometimes are unable to supply all the Aberfoyle yarns 


wanted for civilian use. ESTABLISHED 1883 


However, we are making available 
as much as possible . . . distributing 


it as equitably as we can. 
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DURENE 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn ° 
COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Cotton 
Yarn for 6x3 Lines - S-P-Y, the Moisture 
Resistant Mercerized Yarn - NEOPHIL Nylon 
Thread for Seaming & Looping Nylon Hosiery - 
PREFERRED BRAND Seaming & Looping 
Thread - ENTWIST Mercerized Cotton Yarn 
and Nylon Twisted Combination - WEARTWIST, 
the Domestic Mercerized Lisle - DYED YARNS. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Carolina 


Representotives in principal textile centers of the ward 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 








Manufacturers Granted OPA Delay on Rayon Hosiery Ceiling— 
Army Buys Large Amount of Cotton Hose and Underwear— 


Hosiery Industry Placed Under Strict Conservation Rule— 
Rayon Hose Plants Receive Larger English Yarn Quota for 
Second Quarter—Underwear Trade Seeks to Ward Off OPA 


Plans 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1943 


THE INDUSTRY expressed concern over features of the rayon hosiery 


rules which were issued by 


the Office of 


Price Administration 


March 8 and asserted that if these were to become effective, as originally 
planned, April 15, it would have worked a hardship upon such manufac- 


turers and distributors. 


But while manufacturers were discussing this 


question the War Production Board, April 1, imposed a broad conserva- 
tion program on men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery with the triple 
intent of eliminating poorer quality hosiery, effecting savings in cotton, 
rayon and wool yarn costs, and facilitating maximum production of all 
types of hosiery through the most efficient utilization of their present 


manufacturing facilities. 


While this situation has been apparent in 


hosiery the same thing has ruled in the underwear field where manufac- 
turers have been working to head off plans of Government bureaus for 
standardization and ceilings which several claim would destroy present 
quality and weaken the position of such mills in the post-war period. 


Full-Fashioned 

Retail sales of hosiery in the last 
month have not been so large as in 
February. Demand from the _ retail 


and wholesale trades has been less act- 


ive but manufacturers in this area 
are operating at unchanged rates which 
are not quite as active as this time a 
With 


production for the 


year ago. less emphasis 


upon 
present, manufac- 
turers have been more concerned with 
new Government regulations and in the 
forefront of the 
rayon hosiery ceilings, followed by the 
War Production Board’s new conserva- 
Both of 
influence Upon the posi 


these have been new 


tion rules. these are to ex 
ert powerful 
tion of each plant in the industry be 
cause the latter order (L-274) effective 
May 15, lists 

practices which 
producing all types of 
elimination of the 

types. In addition, the color range is 
limited which reflected in a 
Saving of dyeing costs. While 
have new developments on 
(,overnment regulation side, 
turers have benefitted by an increase 
of English fine 
yarns which they able 
to use in making women’s rayon hose, 
in the top and feet to give added wear. 


manufacturing 
followed in 


specific 

must he 
hose to assure 
poorer wearing 
will be 
these 
the 
manufac- 


heen 


in the amount spun 


cotton will he 


American spinners of such yarns are 
so active on military items they can- 
not take care of such civilian demand 
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at present. Curtailment in the full- 
fashioned hose end of the business over 
the last from the 
stock report as of the end of last year, 
that full-fashioned manufac- 
held 
than a 


year may be seen 


showing 


turers then stocks 13.5 per cent 


smaller year previous. There 


were 1.7 months’ supply of all types of 
hand at that time but only 
1.45 months’ supply of full-fashioned, 
the latter totaling 4,308,573 dozen pairs 
at the year-end. Manufacturers are 
confronted with a loss of skilled work- 


higher 


hose on 


ers to war industries where 


wage rates prevail so that when these 


workers leave they are probably lost 
for the duration, making the training 
of learners more important than ever 
before. 
Half-Hose 

Conservation program of the War 


Production s;o0ard which was an- 
nounced April 1 with the intent of ef.- 
fecting Savings in yarns and facilitat- 
ing production of more uniform goods 
of the most important so far 
issued by the Government. Its effect 
upon half-hose manufacturers will be 
drastic, fancy half-hose patterns being 
limited to those in actual production 
in any given mill during the 60-day 
period immediately preceding March. 
But in this connection it was ruled 
that which have idle 
for this 60-day period can be set up on 
new patterns, but once set up the pat- 


is one 


machines been 


terns cannot be changed. (‘olors are 


restricted to seven basic colors of 


which no more than five may be used 


in any given style. There are no re- 
the 


purposes; in 


strictions on use of colored yarns 


for decorative addition 


white and service colors may be used 


for officers’ wear. These rules do not 


apply to work socks or bundle socks 
made of wool, part-wool or other mia 
terial, nor do they apply to half hose 


for the military. 


Seamless 


Manufacturers of seamless goods are 
optimistic concerning the outlook espe- 
cially in the women’s full-length field 
which regulated with 
other branches of the 
in the WPB conservation order of April 
1. Women’s mills feel this 
ruling will accelerate demand for seam 


has been along 


hose industry 


seamless 


less by its regulations on the types of 
full-fashioned that made and 
in addition they say new yarn develop 


can be 


ments have permitted the creation of 
a better-wearing and appearing seam 

In other the 
field activity, 
especially in anklets, which are being 


less hose. sections of 


seamless there is also 
worn extensively by women war plant 
workers under their slacks. In some in 
and 
caused knitters to 
details. 


stances tightness of cotton mer- 


cerized has 


change 


yarns 
construction 


Underwear 

The 
turbed manufacturers 
being confronted with ceiling rules as 
simplification 


underwear trade is in a dis 


condition with 


well as. style orders 
which in the latter case has been post- 
poned until May 1 for the effective 
date instead of April 1. Not only are 
such manufacturers worried over their 
own ceiling situation with higher costs 
cutting margins but there also has been 
the fight of sales cotton yarn spinners 
higher ceilings which would 
again for knitters of un 
Demand for underwear is at 
manufacturers 


to obtain 
raise costs 
derwear. 
a very high level and 
are continually diminishing the amount 
roods are allocating to 


of such they 


buyers for the civilian trade. During 
the present month the 
heen in the market for large amounts 
with the Army having on April 2 
opened bids on 16,500,000 cotton knit 
undershirts. this was re- 
ported to the 
amount but inserting 


military has 


Bidding on 
have about covered 
with knitters 
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To fight...and save...and plan for the future —that 
is the American way of keeping the heart strong 
and the head high in this world at war. Fortu- 
nately, all of us have the privilege of helping 


our men at the front avd saving for the future 


through the purchase of War Bonds. Remember, 


nothing you can buy today helps your country 


SO much Or ofters you vreater promise ot Security. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 
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hat could make the going easier for an 
nti-aircraft searchlight. In designing 
“outboards,”’ the chief requirements are 
small space and high load capacity. So 
Vullders of outboard motors chose the 
Torrington Needle Bearing—it’s un- 
usually compact for an anti-friction 
pearing, and noted for high load capacity. 
In the anti-aircraft searchlight, size 

yf parts 1s a secondary consideration, 
0 long as the equipment is transport- 
able. Yet searchlight designers, ever 
striving for quicker response in locating 
enemy aircraft, welcomed the Needle 
Dearing as eager!y as outboard motor 
manufacturers. And not merely for its 
high load capacity, which helps prevent 
overloading and breakdowns, or low co- 
efficient of friction, permit { ing Crews to 
swing a searchlight’s beam into imme- 
diate action at the first warning signal. 
‘There’s the Needle Bearing’s reliable 
performance, for example—an invalu- 
able feature when enemy planes are 


its effective system of lubri- 
les the bearing tort 
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NEEDLE BEARINGS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 




















for long periods without any attention 
at ail—and its ready avantiability, hel p- 
ing to provide our Armed Forces with 
enough and on time. 


THERE MAY BE AN IDEA HERE FOR YOU, TOO, 
in planning your product’s post-war de- 
signs. Savings in weight, compact de- 
sign, infrequent lubrication, dependable 
operation—these are features your regu- 


larcustomers most likely wiilinsist upon 


after the war, and the Needle Bearing 
has every one of them, as well as low 


cost and ease of installation. Now ts the 
time to “iron out,” with the help of 
Torrington engineers, the details in 
adapting the Needle Bearing to your 
particular applications. For preliminary 
information on sizes, ratings, and typical 
applications, send for Catalog No. 115. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


tablished 866 ¢ Torrington ynnecticut, U. 3. A. 

Mokers of Needle Bearing and Need/e PLearin J Roller 
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qualifying clauses as to what would 
happen if yarn or goods ceilings were 
to go higher whereas in previous simi- 
lar Army invitations the amount of 
summer knit shirts was usually great- 
ly oversubscribed. ‘The situation for 
the civilian trade has become so tight 
that it is reported about the only goods 
they could locate in the market this 
month has been second quality. De- 
mands for the armed forces are not 
tapering off to the extent expected 
earlier this year, the Department of 
(‘ommerce reporting that in January 
ten times aS much men’s heavyweight 
xurments went to the military than to 
the civilian trade while in men’s ath- 
letiec type shirts the Government took 
that month 490,000 dozen compared 
with 560,000 as the Government’s share. 
In regard to ceilings, underwear manu- 
facturers declare they cannot continue 
to make goods for either the civilian 
or the military at a loss over any 
considerable period of time. They feel 
if full output is wanted they should 
be in a position to operate on a profit- 
able basis. 


Hosiery Industry Placed 
Under Conservation Rule 


The War Production Board on April 
1 imposed a broad conservation pro- 
gram on the hosiery industry with the 
idea of eliminating poorer quality 
stockings, effecting savings of cotton, 
rayon and wool yarns, and facilitating 
maximum production of all types of 
hosiery through more efficient utiliza- 
tion of existing equipment. The Order 
is No. L-274 and is effective May 15. 
[It lists specific manufacturing prac- 
tices which must be followed in pro 
duction of all types of hosiery to as- 
sure elimination of the poorest wear- 
ing types; it also limits colors and 
patterns in which hosiery may be made. 
Officials of the WPB said that the ac- 
tion would insure the manufacture of 
better quality full-fashioned rayon ho- 
Siery for women. Permitted construc- 
tions listed in the order include all 
weights and degrees of sheerness that 
now exist in women’s rayon hosiery, 
and a similar schedule lists construc- 
tions for seamless circular knjt rayon 
and eotton stockings. 

It has been estimated that the order 
will result in savings of approximately 
15,000,000 pounds annually of cotton, 
rayon and wool yarns. It is expected 
most of the savings will be realized 
from conservation measures ordered 
for men’s and children’s socks. It is 
anticipated that slightly larger amounts 
of yarn than heretofore will be re. 
quired in the manufacture of women’s 
rayon hosiery, but WPB emphasized 
that this would result in long-run con- 
Servation since it is expected that stock- 
ings made according to provisions of 





FORECAST 
(Opinion submitted by COTTON’S market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1943 


TWO IMPORTANT questions in the minds of management at this time 

are whether the Government will succeed in its fight to prevent 
inflation or constantly rising prices and also will the war in Europe 
be over in the near future, say within the next year? We predicted 
in these columns at the beginning of this year, “There are signs that 
compromises will have to be made and that ceilings will have to be 
upped if production is to be kept at peak levels.” President Roosevelt 
in his “hold-the-line” order this month certainly has helped keep intia- 
tion within narrower bounds but even if commodities are kept at their 
present levels there are readjustments that probably will have to be 
made in other items such as cotton yarns. 

Spinners of such counts last week were in Washington pointing out 
to the Price Administrator that cotton and other costs had mounted to 
such an extent since the last yarn price ceiling revisions were made 
that many spinners were now able to sell at a loss only. Such hardship 
instances, it is felt, will be corrected in the future, especially where 
profitable operations for textile manufacturers can be assured with 
no appreciable change in the cost of living involved. 

The second question that is vital to planners is how long will the 
war in Europe and North Africa last? The consensus is if all goes 
well this campaign should be over within a year and if this is so 
management is concerned with what will happen in the immediate post- 
war era. Different from the first World War, predictions now are 
that any period of depression right after peace will be very short-lived 
this time due to the great potential demand for peacetime products that 
has been built up by the all-out war effort in which war goods only 
are being made in so many plants. 

While textiles have been made by most such plants during the war, 
quantities have not been large for the civilian trade and indications 
point to a great pent-up demand for peace textiles as well as for auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators. Such manufacturers should be able to get 
into peace production much quicker than hard goods concerns so that 
much of the initial consumer accumulated purchasing power will go to 
textile firms in the immediate post-war era that turn out satisfactory 
fabrics and styles with value. As an example, there is no question but 
while American women have been buying full-fashioned hosiery all the 
time that demand for nylon goods after the war will be more than can 
be filled, because American women previously kad such good results 
with them and they realize that the war has made even greater im- 





many within the next year. 


of the nation. 
costly to our economy. 


provements in nylon and rayon yarns. 

The outlook is then for more stable prices of raw materials and 
finished products and for a probable termination of the war with Ger- 
The latter is especially bullish for man- 
agement because a longer all-out war would have not only meant 
financial distress but serious depreciation in the machinery equipment 
Prolongation of war in the Pacific will not prove as 











the order will be more durable than 
those previously manufactured. Pro- 
visions requiring greater use of strong- 
er yarns, higher twist in yarns, and 
closer knit, better re-inforced stock- 
ings are expected to make women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery of better than ay- 
erage quality. The order provides con- 
struction details for the various types 
of hosiery and lists the restricted col- 
ors and patterns that are permitted. 
For example, half-hose manufacturers 
are restricted to seven basic colors. 


Rayon Hose Price Order 
Postponed One Month 


The step taken by OPA last month in 
setting up price schedules for wom- 
en’s rayon stockings has drawn unfa- 
vorable comment from the trade dur- 
ing the last month. This was not ap- 
peased to any important degree by the 
April 11 announcement by Price Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown that the 
effective date for the order was post- 
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poned for a month or to May 15, 1943, 
in order “to provide further time for 
the trade to present its views and to 
be heard on the prices and margins 
written into the regulation.” On the 
other hand, he added that he is “sat- 
isfied that the principles underlying 
it are sound and accordingly no changes 
in principle are contemplated.” It was 
explained that the one-month delay in 
the effective date would bring the 
time to coincide with the WPB order 
setting up standards of construction 
for rayon hose. It means that the 
price order which is objected to by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers, Will now become effective May 15 
which will give more time also to work 
out the marking problems that are such 
an important feature of the rules. 

In commenting on the deferment, 
Earl Constantine, head of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
said this would give time for recon- 
sideration of the order. The delay, the 
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frade feels, will also give retailers 
more time to clean out more of their 
finer goods at current prices and will 
give manufacturers this needed time in 
which to simplify constructions. Manu- 
facturers at the time the original price 
order was issued took exception to the 
statement of OPA that consumers 
would be saved so many millions of 
dollars by the order, implying, they 
feit, that the trade had been overcharg- 
ing the consumer. Manufacturers and 
others in the trade deny this. It is not 
likely that the month’s delay will ter- 
minate the fight of the trade to bring 
about changes in the order itself. 


Outerwear Group Warned 
of New OPA Regulation 


The knitted outerwear industry with- 
in a short time can expect new price 
controls with an OPA regulation due 
while in another direction simplifica- 
tion of styles and standardization are 
in prospect. These predictions were 
made by Arnold Saltzman, Office of 
Price Administration, in an address at 
the 25th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association 
in New York. Mr. Saltzman, who un- 
til a year ago and before his connec- 
tion with OPA, was with the Premier 
Knitting Co., of New York, insisted 
that even a greater streamlining of pro- 
duction was coming in order to bring 
about reduced cost and to conserve 
manpower. This, he declared, would 
keep prices down and open the way for 
expansion of industry in the post-war 
period. 

Another speaker was Capt. John M. 
Gibbons, contracting officer for knit 
goods of the Philadelphia Quartermas- 
ter Depot, who recounted the important 
advances in the procurement of outer- 


wear as well as other knitted items 
such as socks, underwear and _ knit 
cloth. He said one deterrent had been 


the difficulty of getting sufficient 
worsted yarn and indicated that he 
saw no reason for fhis apparent short- 
age. Captain Gibbons said many con- 
cerns had been unable to submit bids 
at times due to the shortage. Gen. 
Clifford L. Corbin, Assistant Quarter- 
master General, U. S. Army, told the 
association that the Army had not over- 
bought despite some comment to that 
effect. He also declared there was a 
mistaken idea that the Army owned 
large quantities of raw wool, declar- 
ing that it does not own a _ single 
pound of this raw material. A. Paul 
Cohen of the Suffolk Knitting Co., was 
elected as the new president of the 
association. Other speakers were Capt. 
Robert R. Spilman, U. S. Army, and 
Henry F. Herrmann of the General 
Dyestuff Corporation, who described 
the situation in dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals in this war. 
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Wholesalers Hit 
Hosiery Regulation 


The Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
filed a complaint with the Office of 
Price Administration claiming that the 
new rayon hosiery regulation is illegal 
and that it hits “historic American- 
ism” in its dollar-and-cents prices that 
require all manufacturers to produce 
under the same specifications. The 
complaint was in the form of a letter 
signed by Henry Matter, managing di- 
rector, and Flint Garrison, special con- 
sultant. The first complaint was that 
general dry goods wholesalers cannot 
operate under the profit margins al- 
lowed in the order. lDreviously whole- 
salers had advised OPA that the mini- 
mum profit margin under which dry 
goods wholesalers could operate in this 
type hosiery would be 18 per cent on 
the selling prices of full-fashioned and 
20 per cent on the selling prices of cir- 
cular knit rayon hosiery. 

Despite this the order allows a gross 
margin for the wholesaler of only 13 
per cent on full-fashioned and approxi- 
mately 15 per cent on the circular knit 
and this it is claimed will mean a 
heavy loss on such hosiery for the great 
majority of dry goods wholesalers. The 
letter requested that the schedule be 
revised to permit the percentages which 
the association had earlier recommend- 
ed to OPA. The second complaint was 
that the order would force an arbi- 
trary and unjustifiable loss to whole- 
salers through a compulsory reduction 
in the price of all such hosiery on 
hand. Complaint was also made that 
wholesalers have no facilities for tick- 
eting or stamping individual pairs of 
hosiery as required in the order. The 
further claim was made of the order 
being discriminatory because it pro- 
tects the large retailers’ profits while 
those of the wholesaler are cut down. 
OPA announced that there would be 
a month’s postponement in the effective 
date for the order, making this May 15 
instead of April 15. 


Army Underwear Reject 
Ruling Upsets Distributors 


Many distributors of underwear have 
been making up for the shortage of 
regular type garments by taking re- 
jects of Army goods, which in the 
past have run into good-sized quanti- 
ties in both the heavy-weight shirts 
and drawers and lightweight garments. 
This merchandise, while classed as re- 
jects which have been turned down by 
Army inspectors, is of excellent quali- 
ty and even after the Army ruled that 
its underwear must be dyed olive drab, 
has been in excellent demand. But 
now the trade has been advised that 
the Army has a preference right to 
the rejects at prices showing a dis- 


count from the first quality under- 
wear. Indications are the Army will 
in the coming months take up its pref- 
erence rights on these rejects which 
could be used then for lend-lease ship- 
ments. If it turns out that the Army 
does not need the rejects then sellers 
have to turn to other Government 
agencies, such as the Maritime Com- 
mission or the Treasury that also en- 
joy priority rights in this regard. Buy- 
ers in the civilian end of the business 
are keenly disappointed in this devel- 
opment for they are again shut off in 
obtaining supplies which are badly 
needed to keep up sales volume that 
has been cut by the shortage of regu- 
lar merchandise due to large Govern- 
ment needs. 


Threat to Knitters 
in Wool Purchase 
Says Arthur Besse 


Arthur Besse, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, in a talk before the annual con- 
vention of the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association, emphasized dangers 


to knit goods manufacturers in the 
Government wool purchase proposal 


and also in the program of simplifica- 
tion. Outlining the Department of Ag- 
riculture plan for stabilizing wool 
prices, which would entail the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation buying wool 
from dealers and growers, Mr. Besse 
stated: “Wool is anything but homo- 
geneous and the knowledge of what 
types or grades are wanted and of 
when they are wanted has been a 
necessary contribution made by the 
wool trade to the industry’s so far suec- 
cessful efforts to meet the military 
and civilian wartime requirements. 


“It is unreasonable”, he added, “to 
expect an entirely new Government or- 
ganization to handle wool as efficient- 
ly as the wool trade has learned to 
handle it through years of practice. 
There is no good reason to expect 
that the movement of wool will be ac- 
celerated, in fact there is every rea- 
son to look for consider:.ble delay. 
Since there is a normal and more or 
less relative diminution of a sense of 
responsibility as incentive and oppor- 
tunity for profit are lessened, it is 
quite possible that mills will find in- 
creased difficulty in securing the ex- 
act type of wools they are accustomed 
to use.” He said this has a real bear- 
ing on the goods simplification pro- 
gram in which he emphasized there are 
many pitfalls so that extreme care 
should be exercised to avoid a rigidity 
that could defeat the avowed purpose 
of the plan. Simplification programs 
may serve to defeat the end desired 
in the creation of otherwise non-exist- 
ent bottlenecks, Mr. Besse concluded. 
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The Lubricator Pump measures a predetermined 
volume of oil to the distributing system, and the 
Meter-Units (see enlarged cross-section) apportion 
this feed to the bearings. 
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AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION RELEASES MANPOWER 


ORRECT lubrication is a fundamental 
factor in manpower. It increases the 
output for each worker per unit of time 
and it is highly important in keeping a 
sewing machine at peak efficiency. Auto- 
matic Lubrication is correct lubrication. 
Automatic Lubrication, as built into 
Willcox & Gibbs machines, provides oil- 
feed down to the fraction of a drop. It 
feeds just the right amount of filtered 
oil to each individual bearing or part 


according to its size, speed and duty. 

In the “W & G” Lockstitch machine the 
delivery of oil is controlled by small, effti- 
cient Meter-Units as shown in the illustra- 
tions above. A Check Valve in this Unit 
closes when the oil-feed stops, prevents 
reverse flow and maintains the entire 
system full of oil between pump opera- 
tions. The pumping operation repeats 
automatically every 15 minutes and it is 
absolutely foolproof. 


A machine is only as good as its component parts 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Methods for Marking 
Rayon Hose Outlined 


The Office of Price Administration 
has outlined methods to be used by 
retailers and wholesalers of women’s 
rayon hosiery in marking such stock- 
ings when the hosiery lrice Regulation 
No. 339 becomes effective. Retailers, 
between May 15 and July 15, will have 
to see that at least the following is 
marked on the hosiery: (1) The gauge 
in case of full-fashioned hosiery, (or 
the needle count in the case of circu- 
lar knit). (2) The Grade “A” dollar- 
and-cents prices on each pair of ho- 
siery. This information must be print- 
ed on individual envelopes containing 
stockings or attached by ticket, tag, 
insert or transfer to the stocking. If 
retailers receive hosiery that is prop- 
erly marked by manufacturers or 
wholesalers, it need not be re-marked. 
The retailer will have the responsibili- 
ty of seeing that the stockings are 
properly marked by Grade “A” or “B” 
with appropriate prices. The marking 
requirement for wholesalers states that 
where the wholesaler receives or has 
in stock hosiery not marked by manu- 
facturers, then between May 15 and 
June 15 he need not mark each in- 
dividual pair of stockings but will com- 
ply with the regulation if he marks 
on each individual box or container the 
gauge and grade. The wholesaler is 
permitted to receive Grade “A” prices 
until June 15. 


Underwear Earnings 
Cut by Ceiling 


Profits on fall and winter knit un- 
derwear as reported by 21 manufac- 
turers will show a drastic decline dur- 
ing 1943 as compared with the profit 
level on which the ceiling prices were 
based when MPR 221 was issued by 
OPA last September. A cost analysis 
of these manufacturers of knit under- 
wear showed that earnings actually will 
fall 80 per cent below the level ecal- 
culated on the basis of last year’s pro- 
duction costs at the time when OPA 
imposed this price regulation upon the 
industry. Actually six of the 21 com- 
panies in the group will not be able to 
show any profits on heavy underwear 
based on current production eosts and 
prevailing ceiling prices on this type 
of merchandise, the survey indicated. 
Last year it appeared that only one 
company would encounter difficulties 
in at least breaking even. Companies 
which figured last fall that their op- 
erations would at least show a fair 
margin of profit now find that they 
will barely be able to break even and 
additional ones will be forced into un- 
profitable operations if this trend is 
allowed to continue. Manufacturers of 
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underwear, most of which are concerns 
of medium size, assert that they can- 
not continue to operate at a loss for 
any length of time. 


Underwear Trade Seeks 
Regulation Modification 


A survey indicated that there will 
be severe curtailment in the produc- 
tion of underwear if the Office of 
Price Administration imposes its pub- 
lished proposals to standardize the pro- 
duction of heavy knit underwear and 
its plan to establish uniform dollar- 
and-cents ceilings based on these stand- 
ards. The Underwear Institute stated 
the OPA plan would also be a down- 
ward revision of some traditional mill 
practices of the industry and would 
tend to destroy merchandise quality 
standards and brand names built up 
on these standards. This in turn it 
was claimed would seriously weaken 
the industry’s position in the era of 
post-war reconstruction. OPA’s pro- 
posed standardization of heavy knit 
underwear is based on the establish- 
ment of minimum standards for both 
fabrics and _ stitching specifications. 
These specifications are below the 
standards now maintained by all quali- 
ty manufacturers whose brand-names 
stand behind their merchandise, it was 
stated. Analysis of the minimum speci- 
fications showed they are definitely 
below the quality standards now ap- 
plied by branded manufacturers. It 
was also asserted the proposed fabric 
specifications would materially reduce 
the quality of the garments as well as 
their wearing quality. The effective 
date of the style simplification order 
L-247 is to be May 1 instead of April 
1 as originally set. 


Gov’t Orders Heavy 
im Knit Underwear 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that the Government’s share of 
the knit underwear industry’s January 
production of men’s heavyweight shirts 
and drawers of 7 pounds and over was 
ten times the total going into civilian 
channels. Of these items alone, 431,833 
dozen garments were produced for the 
Government and only 43,102 dozens for 
civilians. Service requirements were 
also large in respect to the output of 
men’s athletic shirts, the Government’s 
share here being almost 500,000 dozen 
compared with the civilian total of 
960,000 dozen. 


Salvage of Hosiery 


Proves Suecessful 


More than 880,000 puunds of approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 pairs of discarded 
silk and nylon stockings have been 
voluntarily contributed to war produc- 


tion by the women of America during 
the first four months of the stocking 
salvage campaign. <A peak collection 
of 262,000 pounds or about 5,240,000 
pairs of stockings was reported for the 
fourth monthly period which ended 
March 15. “The 87.4 per cent increase 
in hosiery salvage collection since the 
first month of the campaign when 
140,000 pounds were collected is most 
gratifying,” said Paul C. Cabot, Di- 
rector of the salvage division of the 
War Production Board. A breakdown 
of State collections places Pennsylvania 
in the lead, New York State follows 
closely and California was in third 
place. 


Post-War Conditions 
in Hosiery Industry 


Post-war conditions in the women’s 
end of the hosiery industry are being 
discussed. It is predicted, for example, 
that there are to be important and 
probably revolutionary changes in the 
different synthetic yarns that will have 
a remarkable effect upon hosiery man- 
ufacturers. It is positive that new de- 
velopments can be expected in nylon 
yarns which will improve hosiery 
made from this fiber over the same 
hose produced just prior to the war. 
It is also predicted that other manu- 
facturers of synthetic yarns will have 
important developments to announce at 
the end of the war. In this connec- 
tion, a number in the trade feel that 
the seamless end of the women’s ho- 
siery business will reach a more im- 
portant position than ever before. 


Absenteeism in Industry 
Said to be Serious 


Absenteeism is reaching alarming 
proportions in some of our union mills, 
especially in the larger shops and in 
some instances this approaches epidem- 
ic proportions. This warning was 
sounded by officers of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers. It 
added that some workers in the plants 
are taking unfair advantage of the 
overtime provisions set up under the 
national labor agreement and other 
contracts the Federation has with in- 
dividual firms. Pointing out that not 
long ago the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America asked the 
Federation to change the overtime pro- 
visions to prevent chiseling the Fed- 
eration assured these manufacturers 
the condition would be corrected on a 
voluntary basis. ‘“‘Despite every effort 
by Federation officers and local union 
officers, chiseling has increased in- 
stead of abating. The overtime pro- 
tections which our members deserve are 
now being endangered by a small mi- 
nority of workers,” this union state- 
ment said. 
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152 
113 
227 

20 


Plain Broad Goods Mills—-91 Commission Weavers 
Broad Jacquard Fabric Mills 

Braid and Trimming Mills 

Elastic Yarns and Covered Rubber Threads 
Garnetting Mills—32 Lacing Mills 

Hosiery Mills (Seamless) 

Hosiery Mills (Full Fashioned) 

Knitted Cloth Mills 

Necktie, Muffler and Scarf Mills 

Ribbon, Hat Band, Etc., Mills 





2 Rayon Fibres and Yarns 


Label Mills—16 Line Mills 

Rayon or Silk and Cotton, Silk and Rayon and all Rayon 
Piece Goods 

Elastic Goods and Webbing Mills 

Knitted Glove Mills 

Plush and Velvet Mills . . 
Sewing Thread Mills—86 Thrown Rayon, Nylon, Silk Mills 
Spun Rayon Yarn Mills—8 Spun Silk Yarn Mills 

Spun Rayon Fabric Mills 

Knitted Sweater Mills 


8 Top Makers 


114 
82 


Knitted Underwear Mills . 
Veiling Mills—67 Covered Wire Mills 


* 
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Note the ane, 
Sixteen mee 
a Carefully 
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and —Dealers 
Gold are Listed 
Binding With 
400 Pages Addresses 
and Details 
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Latest Information on Important Lines 
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Commission Throwsters 

Commission Warpers and Winders 
Winding, Spooling, Twisting, Etc. 
Converters 

Dyers, Finishers and Printers 

Mills with Dye Houses 

Raw Silk Dealers 

Thrown Silk Dealers 

Waste Dealers and Mfrs. 

Spun Silk Yarn Dealers and Mfrs. 
Spun Rayon Yarn Dealers and Manufacturers 
Rayon Fibres and Yarns, Dealers 
Tinsel Yarn Dealers and Manufacturers 
Fine Cotton Yarn Dealers 

Factors 

Manufacturers Agents 

Textile Designers 

New York Offices of Mills 

Grey Goods Brokers 

Yarn Brokers 


Important Sections as Follows— 
2,394 Manufacturers Classified by Product Made. Technica! 


Information, Yarn Tables, Maps. 


A special section covers a Buyers’ Guide to Machinery, Yarns, 
Supplies, Chemicals, Dyes, Oils, Services, etc. 
PRICES—De Luxe Office edition, $7.50. Quality plate 
paper, cloth covers with gold stamps. Size 6% x 9 inches, 
400 pages in size, weight 3 pounds. Pocket edition (thin 
paper) $5.50. 


The New 48th Annual Edition Covers both the 


Rayon and Silk Industries 


Davison Publishing Company 


RIDGEWOOD ° NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices 
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" Eesr THINGS 
Ce OME FIRST" 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, ENT OF THE UNITED STATE 





Your Uncle Sam has right of way insofar 
as our facilities are concerned. His re- 
quirements and his orders come FIRST, 
and we are proud to serve our country. 
At the same time, we regret that it may 
be necessary to ask our customers — 
users of Brinton Knitting Machines — 

to wait, until we can care 


for their needs. 








BRINTON 


Circudar Knitting Machines 
3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 








Serious Lack of Offerings in Sales Cotton Yarn Market as Spinners 
Demand Upward Revision in Ceilings—Unfavorable Outlook 
for Civilian Yarn Supply—Rayon Yarns for Civilian Use Hit 
by Larger Military Demands—Worsted Yarns Extremely 


Tight 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1943 


VETERANS in the sales yarn field cannot recall when it has been so very 


difficult to place new business in cotton yarns. 


Unless the picture 


changes in the coming weeks, makers of civilian goods such as towel and 
plush manufacturers, will have to shut down and once they do this the 
manpower problem will make it improbable they will be able to reopen 
for the duration. The most impelling reason for spinners to hold down 
new commitments is the demand for an upward revision in the sale of cot- 
ton yarn ceiling which they declare to be several cents too low in view 


of recently-increased costs. 


But spinners claim they are already tightly 


sold ahead and this is an important reason why they are unable to sell 
more now. Rayon yarns are becoming tighter for the civilian trade with 
the Government over the last month having indicated that considerably 
more rayon yarns would have to be used in making military tires. More 
rayon is being used each month in war goods so the outlook here too is 
for the maker of civilian goods to find new supplies very difficult to 


locate. 


The situation is similar in sales of worsted yarns where WPB 


has been making surveys to see where and how the production of worsted 
yarns could be increased so that larger amounts of such knit goods could 


be made for the armed forces. 


Cotton Yarns 


Agitation for an upward revision in 
the sales cotton yarn ceilings has been 
an outstanding feature of the sales 
yarn market over the last month with 
spinners claiming that the old ceiling 
showed them a ioss of several cents a 
pound. April 8, a committee represent- 
ing the carded yarn industry called 
upon Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown and informed him that in the 
last few months many mills had had to 
operate at a loss because they were 
squeezed between fixed selling prices 
and steadily rising costs. They said 
that raw cotton had advanced more 
than 3 cents a pound since the last re- 
vision of the carded yarn ceiling, in 
addition to higher labor and mill op- 
erating costs. A few days later Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued his statement on 
inflation and the trade immediately be- 
came concerned over what effect this 
would have upon such readjustments. 

Consensus in the yarn trade was that 
the statement was not intended to cover 
such hardship cases where a slight up- 
ward adjustment would place this part 
of the industry back on a profitable 
basis and at the same time not result 
in any noticeable increase in the cost 
of living. While spinners have been 
waiting for a change in the ceiling, 
offerings have been smaller than any 
time within the memory of old-timers 
in the business and the situation has 
been that manufacturers of civilian 
goods have been unable to place new 
orders with spinners for several weeks. 
This means that in a relatively short 
time such manufacturers will be with- 
out yarn supplies unless the situation 
changes quickly. While supplies have 
been drying up for civilian manufac- 
turers those plants working on mili- 
tary contracts have also found it im- 
possible to cover all the yarns required 
and in some instances this has meant 
that the Army has not been able to 
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obtain bids on all the wanted merchan- 
dise. 

Manufacturers of civilian goods feel 
that their position in this regard will 
ease in the coming weeks particularly 
if OPA would grant ceiling relief but 
most in the trade feel that this opti- 
mism is not warranted particularly in 
view of the large amvunts of cotton 
goods that the armed forces are now 
procuring. An example of this was ina 
recent opening of bids on herringbone 
twill for the Army which was wanted 
to the extent of 169,000,000 yards and 
reports in the trade were that initial 
bids were received only on about 70,- 
000,000 yards. In another instance 
bids were received by the Army on 
16,500,000 cotton knit undershirts which 
ordinarily would have been offered to 
the Government in twice that amount 
but due to the yarn ceiling situation 
most of the offers were qualified by 
restrictive clauses providing for in- 
creases in the unit price if the yarn 
ceiling would be revised upward. With 
such difficulty in supplying Govern- 
ment needs it is felt the outlook for 
makers of civilian goods depending 
upon sales yarns is extremely unfavor- 
able. 

Initial shipments of English spun 
cotton yarns for use in making wom- 
en’s rayon stockings have been re- 
ceived in this country, by a group of 
mercerizers in this country who are 
participating in the distribution of 
these yarns to the trade. Some of this 
yarn has been received by knitters and 
is now being used in the feet and welt 
of such stockings and the Government 
declares it will result in a considerable 
improvement in the wearing quality of 
these stockings. The quota for them 
during the second quarter has been in- 
creased 50 per cent or from 600,000 to 
900,000 pounds and in view of the fact 
that most of the first quarter allotment 
was not received here until around 
April 1, bulk of the quota for the first 


six months will be available to knit- 
ters during the second quarter. This 
will prove of considerable assistance to 
rayon hosiery manufacturers in view 
of the scarcity of such yarns from do 
mestic combed spinners. 


Rayon Yarns 


Rayon producers delivered yarn to 
the amount of 119,600,000 pounds dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1943 which rep- 
resented a new record for that period 
and an increase of 2 per cent compared 
with shipments of 117,200,000 pounds 
reported for the first quarter of 1942. 
For March, shipments totaled 42,700,- 
000 pounds compared with 39,000,000 
pounds in February or with 40,000,000 
pounds in March 1942. Stocks of rayon 
yarn in producers’ hands on March 31 
totaled 6,800,000 pounds compared with 
7,100,000 pounds held on February 28. 
Rapidly mounting military needs, to 
gether with a sharp increase in civilian 
buying, have brought sales of such 
yarn to new high levels. Reports re- 
cently have been rayon yarn producers 
have been instructed by the Govern- 
ment to increase further the production 
of high tenacity rayon yarn for tire 
cord by 50,000,000 pounds annually. 
When this production is under way it 
will mean that the American viscose 
process rayon yarn producers are mak- 
ing approximately 150,000,000 pounds 
annually of strong rayon yarn of the 
type used in making tire cord. 

There is also a growing demand for 
the semi-high tenacity yarns which is 
resulting in conversion of more rayon 
productive machinery over to the mak- 
ing of these for military purposes. 
While some of the larger producers 
have completed converting units for 
this purpose before recent heavy buy- 
ing by the armed forces of textiles 
made from this type rayon started, 
some of the smaller companies have 
been unable to obtain the necessary 
equipment to make the change. 


Worsted Yarns 


There is a searcity of worsted knit- 
ting yarns for makers of both military 
and civilian goods. Spinners report 
that representatives of the War Pro- 
duction Board have been calling upon 
them in recent weeks to get some of 
them to take larger orders from knit- 
ters who are working on orders for 
the armed forces. With this condition 
reported it is evident that manufac- 
turers of civilian goods are finding the 
yarn picture even tighter than those 
who have high priority orders. One 
of the most acute problems for such 
spinners is the lack of manpower and 
a number of producers claim that 
they are still losing trained workers to 
the airplane or shipbuilding trades 
where higher wage levels prevail so 
that it is claimed that they would have 
trouble increasing production even 
though larger percentages of wool were 
allotted for civilian goods. During Tre- 
cent weeks the Army has been buying 
large quantities of sweaters and other 
knitted outerwear garments and spin- 
ners are turning out yarns required. 
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of QUALITY in 


TEXTILE PACKAGING... 
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. to the WOOD CASE SHORTAGE | \ 
3 \ 
The BELSINGER CORRUGATED SHIP- \ 
PING CASE has been proven without a 
doubt to be adaptable to the Textile Indus- \\ 
try, by satisfied users ihroughout the South- | 
east. n \ 
s a . = O —— 
If you have a heavy duty shipping job, con- : n AS \ <i 
sider these points: : “AS MODE 
|. Designed to fit Textile requirements. 
2. Possess unusual strength. Styles, fibres, fabrics—al/ are constantly changing... And, 
3. Economical and practical. with each change comes a new responsibility for the man 
4. Shipped flat — requires minimum of ufacturer of textile processing materials. 
space for storage. | 
5 Saves ap roximately 50 percent in To meet these manifold changes the manutacturer must 
tare weig t. not only have the facilities and equipment tor constant 
6. Constructed so that re-use is practi- research and preduction— but he must everlastingly keep 
cal. in touch with the requirements of the Consumer, the Buy 
1, Saves manhours required in assembly : ing Trade and the Textile Industries. 
and closure. : 
2 . . + . = >< -F allow De “te ‘2 or > - ‘eats sien tala 
8. Carries its contents to its destination Ves, Scholler Products are “as modern as tomorrow 
| in safety. because they're the result of yesterday and today. 
A Special Style for Your Commodity | 
(Containers manufactured under License : 
granted by Belsinger, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.) = y ) : 
Ne au FINISHES 
| . . 
SCHOLL & RK BRO S. 2 





ATLANTA, GA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 





2 Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. Pa.- St. Catharines, Ont.,Can. 
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CULUTEL FINISHES 
CAN HELP YOU MEET GOVERNMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS « ~ «+ 


WHETHER the requisition calls for cotton, 
wool, rayon, silk or mixtures, there’s a Laurel 
Oil or Finish to help meet specifications and 
speed delivery. If there’s aspecial purpose com- 
pound needed, we shall be glad to suggest for- 
mulae. Laurel technicians and research depart- 
ment have for over 30 years sought and found 
solutions to many textile processing prob- 
lems. This experience is yours for the asking. 


Throw your scrap into the ficht! 


SOAPS bred FINISHES 
| SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


WM. H. BERTOLET’'S SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1909 ' 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








TRAVELER TARGET 
FOR TODAY? 


In mills all over America, new, 
more difficult production targets 
are in effect! 


Assist your spinning department 
to split their production target 


“dead-center” with supe- 
rior Dary Travelers! 


See a Dary Representa- 
tive! 


THE 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 








JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843. Greenville, S. od 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Tus is more than a war of mechanical 
monsters clashing in the night... 
more than a war of production. 


It is a war for markets—your markets! 
The Axis wants your business—wants to 
destroy it for once and all. 


With so much at stake, there is no 
doubt you will want to do everything 
you can to meet this Axis threat. Two 
ways are open: Speed production and 
BUY BONDS. The only answer to 
enemy tanks and planes is more Ameri- 
ean tanks and planes—and your regular, 
month-by-month purchases of Defense 
Bonds will help supply them. Buy now 
and keep buying. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL 
SAVINGS PLAN HELPS 


When you install the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan (approved by organized labor), 
you not only perform a service for your 
country but for your employees. Simple 
to install, the Plan provides for regular 
purchases of Defense Bonds through 
voluntary pay roll allotments. 


Write for details today! Treasury Department, 
Section R, 709 Twelfth Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


U.S. SAVINGS 


Bonds « Stamps 


This space Is a contribution to Victory by 


COTTON 
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lat, ABRASER 


Rapid accurate wear 
tests with Taber 
Abraser can be ap- 
plied to all types of 
weaves and knits from 
finest hosiery to heavy 
overcoating. 


Taber Abraser_ re- 
quires only a small 
swatch making it prac- 
tical to test every bolt 
or lot of fabric. Excel- 
lent for testing finished and unfinished goods. 


Scientific wear action of the "Calibrase’’ 
totaled by the built-in wear cycle counter. 

Guard your quality reputation from complaints and 
rejections with Taber Abraser. 


wheels is 


Write today for Bulletin 4001. 


TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


111C Goundry Street 


Designers, Builders of Precision Scientific Apparatus 








28,800 “per s-nour pay 


meenaeee with clean-cut edges are slit and rewound 
with Camachine 40-4B at remarkably profitable speeds. 
Features include score-cut edges, free from fraying; 
automatic measurement of rolls; ease of roll width 
changes; controlled density and uniformity of winding, 
with freedom from wrinkles; convenient cut-off device 
and easy removal of finished rolls; and other revenue 
earning advantages gained through specialization in this 
field. Write for descriptive folder and specifications. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO., 61 Poplar St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Midwest Office: Marris Trust Bidg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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WHEN a Solvay Technical Service man receives 
an invitation from you, perhaps so that you may 
obtain an outside viewpoint on a problem which 
has proven particularly difficult to solve, it is some- 
times necessary to supply him with information of 
a confidential nature. 

. That is a point on which some customers 
might hesitate to avail themselves of Solvay Tech- 
nical Service. Please be assured that any informa- 
tion that you may impart to a Solvay Technica! 
Service man remains in strictest confidence. It is 
used only insofar as it is necessary help solve 
your particular problem. When consultations are 
concluded, your problem is a closed book with 
Solvay Technical Service. 

You will find on the staff of Solvay Technical and 
Engineering Service men of the highest type who 
have been especially trained to cope with your prob- 
lems as they pertain to alkalies and 


lated products. They are at your service. 





Please call on them without hesitation. 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Prox m pan) 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: - 


Boston @ Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati © Cleveland ¢ Detro 
New Orleans ® New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © St.Louis ® Syracuse 


SOLVAY 
SERVICE 
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INFRA-RED DRYING. 
Speeds Production 7 


FADE-OMETER 


for accelerated color fading 

















e Originated and made 

solely by Atlas. Used 

all over the world and 

accepted as the stand 

j ard color testing ma 

j chine by the textile in 
dustry for over a quar 
ter of a century. 
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Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En. 
closed Violet Carbon 
Arc—the closest ap- 
proach to natural sun 
light. Temperature 
automatically con 
trolled. No loss of light 
intensity of are during 
life of machine. 


@ More and More textile manufacturers are in- 

stalling the new CARBOMATIC RADIANT HEAT 

GENERATOR for drying and curing. They find that 

CARBOMATIC RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS ... 

@ Dry fabrics qutcker. 

@ Have easily adjusted, automatically con- 
trolled temperatures from 150° to 2200° F. 

@ Greatly improve the quality of the finished 

oa 
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product. 
Are more economical than any other drying 
method ... save labor costs and space. 


Write for our new booklet T-9 7 f 2 . 
INFRA-RED DIVISION be. ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, fl. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION “ATLAS-OMETERS 








ENGINEERS AND MFGRS. OF RADIANT HEAT BURNER EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Also H. W. Butterworth & Sens Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offices in Providence, R. 1., and Charlotte, N. C. 








WEATHER-OMETER % LAUNDER-OMETER » FADE-OMETER 
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FINISHING MATERIALS 


A complete .. . up-to-date . . . more practical 
... and enlarged Handbook for Finishers 


LULEGREREAEOEELEL UT OCTEREREE ERTL 





HE first edition of “Finishing Materials’’ was so well ac- 

cepted and appreciated throughout the finishing industry, 
that it was necessary to produce a second edition. In this 
new edition, a number of subsequent articles by the author, 
J. Andrew Clerk, were added to the original book; thus broad- 
ening its scope and making it even more useful to Finishers. 
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All of the material—both original and new—provides a source 
of unique information and experience to the operating execu- 
tive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most practical for use in 
everyday plant operation. In general, the book now covers 
those basic raw materials used in the finishing processes for 
= = eotton piece goods and newly added chapters dealing with the 

most recent developments in permanent finishes, bleaching, mer- 
: cerization, laboratory work, etc. In addition, it includes newer 
Mail Eye Harness Corduroy Reeds = materials and practices not found in standard text books. , 
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Cotton Loom Harness Cotton Loom Reeds 


Selvages Woolen Reeds Pi In connection with a discussion of the uses of these ma- 

= terials in the plants the author has interestingly rendered 
something of the source, background and production of these 
finishing agents. 


Lease Harness Duck Reeds 


Combs of all description [~ | Metal Reeds E 
, 3 All of this information is now available in this second edition, 
; 7 in convenient book form, bound in durable red imitation leather. 
Flat Steel Heddles Frames = = inishers will welcome its many practical uses. It contains 

55 more pages than the original volume—168 pages in all— 
Heddle Rods and Accessories : : and is well illustrated. 
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} 
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' 
f Single : “Finishing Materials’ can be obtained only in conjunction 
| New Type ) Double Lock Hooks with a 3-year subscription to “Cotton” for $3.00 (Canada $4.50 
—Foreign $5.00). 
: 


Pioneer Atlanta Company, Tite C O | a O N 


1020 GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. | 














1374 Murphy Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 
RAymond 2136-7 P.O. Box 2163 
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TAKE GOOD CARE of your 
FLOOR EQUIPMENT 


| Everv owner of 
Tents open 





























“4 Lawlor Scrub- 
bing, Waxing, 














le Polishing Ma- 
a wa chines, Mop 
- mM Wringers and 
d : Tanks, is cau- 


tioned to keep 
mn «them in best run- 
em ning order. 
REPAIR PARTS 
AVAILABLE 

Check over all 
your Lawlor Ma- 
chines and equip- 
ment and let us 
furnish you with 
any needed re- 
pair part to keep 
them operating 
efficiently. 








We want to aid 
all our custom- 
ers in every way °- :; 
we possibly can. : : 


} Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 
: Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
121 N. Aberdeen St , Chicago, Ill. 




























R. T. Osteen Odell Mill Supply Co. 
11 Perry Rd., Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. 











Greenville Textile Supply Co. American Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. 
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UGARS 
EXTRINES, GUMS, CORN S$ 
; CEDAR RAPIDS, 


CORN STARCHES, 
es SPARTANBU 


wew YORK, N.Y: 


; ATL oe 
\ SOUTHERN OFFICES: i 








TRASE MARE 
Established va | a KK OW incorporated 
E ca a 1894 


1838 2.6.8 aor aes 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 509 














WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805S LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 
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STYLE 28 


Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 


TRUCKS 


For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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HOLLISTER-MORELANBD CO., P. O. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S$. C. 


STEWART MACHINE GO., INC. 


TR ULILE NORTH CAROLINA 
WE MANUFACTURE 


Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Bases, Whorls, Cast 
Iron Ring Holders, Lifting Rod Bushings, Doffer 
Guards and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 


Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring Holders 
Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. Spindles 
Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Lengthened, Re- 
topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re-grooved. 











TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


NORTH CAROLINA f 


GASTONIA, 
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| Here’s one way to get 


MORE PRODUCTION 


FROM THE MACHINES YOU HAVE! 
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EQUIP machines with Tannate Leather Belts . . . to 7 CUE 


en ducti + + d and with 3 
| | See eee * Penetrates 
Thorou oh ly 





TANNATE has high power transmitting capacity, 


assures constant machine speeds even under vary- 


ing load conditions. It has exceptional pulley grip, ¥* ID e p en d a b ] e 


strength, and resistance to stretch and slippage. 
And, Tannate retains its high efticiency through- 


out its long service life, and has plenty of stamina * C arries W el oh t 
for 3-shift daily operation. P 
: Into the Fabrice 
7 oe has helped other mills increase yardage , 
- and lower costs... Why not give it a trial in your _ ; ; 
- mill? . .. and see why it pays to BELT YOUR - * Always Uniform 


DRIVES WITH LEATHER! “ B a : ] P T h : - 











: The Keever 


JE RHOADS & Sons 5. | BT RIOT ROOT HUME 


| - 385 North Sixth Street Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK e@ CHICAGO @ ATLANTA @ CLEVELAND 


COTM PL PGRRLAACETPRLL ODL PORT LER eeedeRTRLLFLeintiiuee 


Columbus. Ohio 
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DARNELL , Floor aes 


CASTERS & WHEELS Materials and Methods 


Save Money. Save Floors. Save . ; 
iinet @aveieatenens, MaveStene Are creating real economies 


and Temper. All these advantages in many mi IIs. 
are yours when you install Darnell 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 





Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


A SAVING AT EVERY TURN 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















of experience 
d and «94 
nd rolls 15 


20 years without 
a drink— 





A. century 
building standart 
cial machinery 

















‘ce, What is “First bought ‘Arquto’ bearings 
at your re 25 years ago... eal buy them 
your problem: because they’re alright.” 

O D N tL y 4 UJ N T —unsolicited testimonial 
NY 
— COMPA 





GERGUTO sexnine CON 


47 Mill Street Orange, Mass., U.S.A. 








Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 























Get Your Copy of This 
. Helpful Booklet 


It presents complete facts 
that will enable you to ob- 
tain the full benefits of better 
machine output and lower 
cost through the proper use 
of Leather Belting. A free 
copy is available from any 
Leather Belting Manufac- 
turer. Or, write direct to us. 
. 


GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 





Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE i914 








American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row, New York 
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PRECISION TOUCH 
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= Ready to work 168 
hours a week... and 
the last knot tied is 
as good as the first. 
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Ties a weaver’s knot and 
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clips the ends—quicker, 
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easier, better. 


pil 


Saves time, energy and 
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seconds. 
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System of parts, repairs 


| 


and rentals. 


: 
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Use only Boyce Service 
and Boyce Parts 
for the best results. 
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MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTIER; INC. 


_ GASTONIA, N: €. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R, D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2" 26S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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AIR CONTROL‘ 


Eliminates 
PRODUCTION Casualties, too! 





Control of the air in a textile mill, here at home, by 
means of adequate humidification, accurately regulated 
humidification, compensation for increased heat gen- 
eration and induced ventilation, is just as vital as clear- 
ing up the sky above New Guinea or Tunisia. Static elec- 
tricity, dust, fly and heat can sabotage production during 
a time when full scale operation is needed. Only with 
adequate, carefully controlled humidification can 
machines maintain their full rated output. 

Is your humidification system adequate? Is your 
equipment antiquated and improperly regulated? Do 
you have sufficient units and control stations to win con- 
trol of the air in your mill? Have you checked these 
factors recently? A few, seemingly unimportant changes 
and replacements may put your mill back in the thick 
of the fight. American Moist- 
ening Co., Providence, R. L. 
Atlanta .. Boston... Charlotte. 









HUMIDIFICATION 
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KNOXALL * 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
STOCKED BY W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 
AND CARD MAKERS : Dearborn 5974 Telephone ssl 7 senate 3521 | 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


| 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. |} 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
—— pihnindecenmnaeansiie H. B. shennan P.O. Box 272, Pavone Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C,--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte,N.C. 
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Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
fob ske Mrs) oy hele §(- ml Oxoy 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 
















Hand and power operated. Capacities 
5 to 700 GPM. Pressures to 300 psi. 
All standard drives. 
@ ‘‘If it’s a job for a rotary, Blackmer will 


do it more efficiently and at lower cost’’. M4 . 
Engineering and Maintenance Bulletins General Mill Repairs 


FREE to PLANT MEN. Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Write BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 
2050 Century Ave., 8.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 











Direct-connected 


BLACKMER kKot“4 PUMPS 








Give us a trial 


“BUCKET DESIGN’-SELF-ADJUSTING FOR WEAR 
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TRADE-MARK REG 


APRON 





KENTEX 
< 




















| | | The KENTEX trade-mark on a textile- 
apron is your assurance of a precision-built 


) Tanks have been our business, and our life, for more apron—made by experienced employees in 
than 80 years and as one of America's largest tank anew plant, with modern machinery largely 
builders, we offer our services in designing, construct- /, 
of our own exclusive design. © 


ing, and erecting tanks and towers of any type, any 


size, for any purpose, anywhere. 
A sure fit guaranteed for all systems. 


The tanks we have built range from the elevated 
steel tanks for water supply (in capacity from 5,000 to — ; 
2,000,000 gallons) to tanks for acid, fuel, oil, caustic = KENTEX precision-built aprons. 
soda, chemicals, creosote, and other purposes. Our — - 
experience and service also includes standpipes, boil- 
ers, bins, vats, kettles, kiers, and steel, stainless steel, 


alloy steel, lead-lined, tin-lined, and nickel-clad vessels, * * *« 


etc. 


Write today for free samples and prices of 


Special designs furnished by our Engineering De- 


row you ee ee eee | EX TILE APRON 
vets COMPANY 


) R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. EAST POINT. GEORGIA 
TAL 
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LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Derr. ©] ANNARBOR MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 














ANY of the skilled men who at the moment for every need 
cut, transport and process but we’re doing our best to 
Northern Hard Maple have gone fill every order we can with 

to war. Their places can’t be fairness to everyone, putting | 
filled. There isn’t enough war requirements first, of 
Robbins Hard Maple Flooring course. ) 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


. Representatives 

: iy Southeast—Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah. Branches: Charlotte 
(George Roberts, Mgr.), Atlanta (Ray Cook, Mgr.). New York and New 

100% England—T. M. Ralston, Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 


SHYGROLIT: 
KINKSETTOLIT + LUBRIKNIT 


Pioneers for Chemical | 
Conditioning Machinery : 
and Conditioning Liquids for over 33 years . 


Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc. | 
Kearny, N. J. Greenville, $. C. 


Buenos Aires Menutreal 
Mexico D.F. Sao Paulo 








Lumberjacks 





Go To War 



































es GASTONIA TEXTILE 
CLOTHING [DIMM UNO VARA Ce lL 


and 222 EAST LONG AVE. _- - SOReeeee wt 
NAPPER PHONE 330 


CLOTHING 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 








LOWELL, 
MASS. 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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How many Ends-down 
make one Absentee? 


Morale among spinners and twister tenders 
is directly related to the performance of the 
frames they operate. Excessive ends-down 
result in early fatigue, discouragement, and 
increased absenteeism. 


“Slacker spindles”, on frames in bad order 
also build up needless yarn waste ... waste 
that seriously limits today’s important pro- 
duction of textiles for war. 


Smart steps toward ending this serious 
work-hour loss and waste are: to keep equip- 
ment in top condition—to provide travelers 
that will assure smooth running spinning 
and twisting. “Green” hands will learn fast- 
er, take more interest in their work. 


Victor representatives are fully equipped to 
help you select the right travelers to reduce 


ends-down, and consequently, keep more op- 
eratives on the job more of the time. 


Write, wire, or call the nearest Victor office. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA GASTONIA 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 


Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 


‘ ~ 
See cee 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
peed «Wey 
FOR TEXTILE MIL 


Eliminates All Waste 
Motion; Outlasts Or- 
dinary Brooms 3 to 1 
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THis Speed Sweep brush fits right into acceler- 

ated wartime production. It is really two ex- 
ceptional sweeping tools in one. A slight twist of 
the handle makes it a perfect brush. Another twist 
makes it a perfect broom. As a broom it handles 
corners, obstructions, and cramped spaces with 
ease. As a brush it takes care of open floor spaces. 


Both as a ning well as a broom — Speed 
Sweep is unsurp in handling lint and other ‘ 
~tn Two center rows of tufts are of heavy ee phe 
Bassine fibre to handle rough dirt. Outside rows perfect brush. 
are of finer Union fibre to control dust and fine 
particles. These tufts are closely spaced, compact 
and trimmed flat for “spring and snap” action. 
They are hand-drawn (not just stapled) into a 
narrow block so that they cannot come out or 
come loose. The block itself is of light weight 
wood, re-enforced by a pressed steel back. The 
handle i is adjustable to os height of the sweeper 
and can be reversed instantly. 

Speed Sweep brushes have been proved by so 
many firms and under such varied conditions 
that they are sold with an unconditional guaran- Another twist of the 
tee to meet your requirements. You receive full handle makes it a 











credit if you return brushes within 10 days. perfect broom. 
ORDER AS FOLLOWS: 
C PRICES 
ATALOG NO. ; oa oa _— 

















No. 419 Speed S 
| 11” Block-3%" Tufts | $200 | $1.75 | $1.45 $120 | 


Smallest shipping unit, six brushes. Prices are F. O. B. Milwaukee. Textile 
producers and processors are entitled to a 2X (P-139) priority rating. This 
rating insures prompt delivery. Order Toda 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


S21 N. 22nd ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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With high speeds and more i | 5 = ad CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 


continuous hours of run = 
ning, rings are showing = BOBBINS 
more wear. = 

For better results, the 
style of the Traveler 
Should be changed to meet 
these conditions. 











THTiPri ti 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN SPOOLS 


Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. CONES 


Box 236, Itasca, Texas 














CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Fe Yerrell Machine | 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS , 
ee Ng ee ° 
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to 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN viz 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY ton 
op 
= A | ) . = _ V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods se 
A | n ki t | p 7 be c f]} Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
cosas s a8 swe as | = Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes | 
COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 











of Raybestos-Manhattoan, inc. 
23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


GREENVILLE, S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 











reaeeuny? 


. mi Me 
UILT TO isi ° 
Bistandaras Dandae  “SDhe Roving Frame” us 


Canvas Products assure : by Fay H. Martin T 
NTT Yad: longer life and greater Be 
, y = Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will ie 
44 4a reread for your canvas = find ‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H. Martin, an instructive un 
BA 4 ETS dollar, In war today and— = semaine. Se. cng ame Rye ng hong | written articles pi nelly Ele 
sox nett. ; © = Clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure 0 resser, he 
eee ae in peace tomorrow. Inqui- = hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse — = we 
— ici ; = roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that a 
oe ries are solicited. Write = the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This of 
gts + es for folder—today. = is a reprint of 26 pages 81% x 11 of a series of articles which Da 
20 TE vg = were previously published in ‘‘Cotton’’, containing valuable in- 
he ee | = formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. col 
£ ke f| Y T | ~ = Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This set 
ae | 4 / \\ | I | Gti. = book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. 
ee | Je . 424k = Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas <n al —— to *‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— | 





44 WEST ST. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
cauo *« Los Angeles - 1« Buf 


Ch 
la © Dalla * Detroit.* Newark « Philade j $< hyrs 
= 100 LAUNDRY BASKET , iphia + Pittsburgh 


‘oi ; 
Ju 


« Cincinnati « Cleve- 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. | 
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TEREERRTELTELEER 


Stands for 


QUALITY 


TUFFING BOXES that demand 

constant inspection and tinker- TEX TT LE | Kk A'TH ERS 
ing, that waste valuable time while 4 

machines are shut down to repack 


TEERDGLGRLERREEEL 








PELEEEREGTOGE 











or replace stuffing boxes, just don’t : ' 

fit ypealers picture. —~ i ne kind of Qual- 
Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints ity that means real Economy over 

do. They never need to be oiled, = : eins 

adjusted or repacked. They absorb - a period of years ...J9 U0 ) times 

misalignment without loss of oper- : . | 

ating efficiency. They make it longer life ... fewer interruptions 


nl 





easier to provide modern, more : d ae . noe i, : 
@ Five Saco-Lowell Cotton efficient methods of draining cans : In proguction ... fewer seconds 1n 
Slashers at the Springs Cot- qnd slashers—continuous, syphon =~ 
an eas” oak a pipe drainage which permits high- : materials! 
pole _ more stuffing box er, more uniform can temperatures | 
a and speeds heating-up time. 7 —Quality that is be- 
Note the Simple, Hundreds of plants, like the 7 ' alicia =, a = * ; 
tiie Geecteiiioe  Gitens Geman 2s to Qe eaetens ing proved daily in hundreds of 
) @ Nipple (1) fastened to roll. above, have been quick to adopt : mills _ acains / “OC nonin’ | 
| Sliding collar (2), keyed (6) this simple way to boost produc- at t al 7 — eution 


to nipple. Carbon graphite = 
seal ring (3) and bearing tion, reduce maintenance costs. : 
ring (4), which eliminate oil- : i : ORIGINAL GENUINE 
ing and packing. Spring (S). Though the first Johnson Joint was 7 QRIGINAL ome 
fer initial seating only; in introduced less than ten years ago, 
a joint is pressure there are more than 50,000 of them 


ather with the Harr oar 


meus ator Textile Leathers 
cost slightly more than ordinary leathers 





in service today. 


New Bulletin shows a size ... fe. ' 
end type of the Jobasen --are worth infinitely more! 


Joint for every dry can, 
slasher, or sanforizer. 


WRITE FOR IT 








Write for Booklet 202 listing the following 
Bondaron, Bondural and Bondex Leather Products— 












— Check Straps Flat Belting Oak Tan Slabs 
i° @ Lug Straps Spinner Belting Lace Leather 
USE THE JOHNSON ELECTRAP Harness Straps Twister Cots Valve Leather 
: Picker Straps Condenser Aprons Back Straightenings 
ODAY’S highest development in ool Spindle Straps Worsted Aprons Filleting Leather 
a trap for pumping or lifting ( oa to among A . pnainee ee Shine 
neinian ae = as. oom Pickers icker athers ersian Sheep Skins 
service, or for draining systems ' “ Cone Belts Apron Leathers English Roller Bends 
inder vacua as complete as 27” of mercury Round Belting Belting Butts English Calf Skins 


Electric operation removes floats, stuffing 
poxes—all moving parts—-from trap chamber, 
makes operation as dependable as the flow 
of electricity. Control valve gear is one com- 
pact assembly—can be brought out to any 
convenient location if trap chamber must be 
set in inaccessible position. 
Ask for New Bulletin 


CHARLES 





COMPANY 
617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 





815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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CONTINUOUS DEVELOPMENT IS 
THE PRICE OF LEADERSHIP 


We still refuse to believe that the last 
word has been said in perfected loom 
strapping... 
TEXTORIC, our newest development, 
comes via the plastic and chemical 
industries. It permits a dependable 
supply, uses no critical materials, and 
is a scientifically controlled product 
of absolute uniformity and 
great strength. 











Our expert 
technicians will 
prepare samples 
or test orders to 
your own specific 
requirements. No 
limits on width, 
length, thickness 

or punching. 








W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


LEWIS AIR LI 











for 


on 


FOLDING 


MACHINES 


WITH WOMEN in- 
creasingly replacing 
men as folding ma- 
chine operators, tex- 
tile mills and finishing 
plants are faced with 
the problem of making 
their mechanical 
equipment easier to 
operate, as well as keeping it at top-notch efficiency to 
meet the present challenge of production. 

The Lewis Pneumatic Table-Lift eliminates the conven- 
tional foot treadle and the heavy work of raising the fold- 
ing machine table by foot. This is especially hard on fold- 
ers of larger than 4 or 5 inch capacity. 

This Lift is operated by compressed air, usually available 
in mills and finishing plants—where not available a com- 
pressor can be supplied. — 


Ask Us More About It! Zo 





COrigy 
MACHINE gy 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
ee heera & NEW YORK 


GREEMVILLE. S C 








DO YOU WATERPROOF FABRICS 


to GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS ? 





CHEMICALS 


— for treating uniform cloth, tent duck, and tarpaulins 
include: 


HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD ‘“'D" 
HYDROXY WATER-SHIELD and 
MILDEWPROOF NO. | 


— for treating burlap and osnaburg for sand bags: 


HYDROXY* MiLDEWPROOF NO. 2 


(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Kali Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 











Printers and “Publishers 
ee ee ee 


Georgia 
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PROCESSING AND FINISHING 
PRODUCTS 


bortant these War days.7 | 


Be % 


F will give better things and am 
faster, are helping win his. 


g and Finishing Prod 
. They are setting 4 





Finishing Pro 

over a rang 

nélitions governin 
and war time re 


and Stamps— | 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY - NEW JERSEY 


PROVIDENCE - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES - TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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13 Ounces of 


@ Whirling within this 13-ounce Bunting 
Bronze Bearing is the propeller shaft of the 
2000 hp aircraft engine that powers this 
country’s fastest, most powerful planes. 


Also geared to the Victory 
Program is Bunting’s Bronze 
Bearing Service for the war 
production industries on the 
home front. Bunting Bronze 
Standardized Bearings and 
Bunting Factory-Finished 
Bearing Bronze Bars, avail- 
able from stock, save time, 
labor, metal in production 
and maintenance of machine 
tools, electric motors and all 
kinds of industrial machin- 
ery. Ask your wholesaler. 
Write for catalog. The Bunt- 
ing Brass& BronzeCompany, 
Toledo, Ohio...Warehouses 
in Principal Cities. 





BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS + PRECISION BRONZE BARS 


























U.S. PAT. NO. 2258035 


HOPPER APRONS 









SPIKED. 
SPROCKET 
DRIVEN> 








FOR ALL TYPES 
OF 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS 


You GAIN © ways! 


I. More and better production, because sprocket 
drive eliminates slip. 2. Fireproof. 3. Less upkeep 
due to all metal construction (pins ground, heat treat- 
ed and polished). 4. Less dirt. Knotwood stays bright 
and clean. 5. No choking or excessive waste. Stock 
can not work between interlocking slats. G. Save 
power. The Knotwood is light and works quite slack. 


More than 1000 in use. 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 161] Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 








TISSUE TIPS €2B by VICTORIA | 



















































EVERYBODY SNEAKS 
IN TO THE B0S55°S 
WASH ROOM SINCE 
HES COT / 
VICTORIA, 






















Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 








i Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-moking since 1880. 
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You pay for them whether you buy them or not. 
ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUCKS 


naps “a 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


Buffalo, New York 
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Queat F. Banse, Manager 


VANDERBILT 


HOTEL 
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QUERY: What is DRAX? 


FACT: DRAX is a stable, aqueous emulsion of wax, 
aluminum salts and emulsifying agents. 

QUERY: Why has it such high water-repellency and 
stain-resistance? 
FACT: Because of a special method developed by S. C. 
Johnson & Son of making the colloidal particles 
extremely small and uniform in size. Much better 
impregnation of the fibres is the result. Application 

is uniform throughout the entire run of cloth. 


QUERY: Is it easy to apply? 


FACT: Yes. Simply dilute DRAX with ordinary water. 
Apply ina single bath, in any available type of padder. 
Temperatures may vary from room temperature to 
boiling. DRAX may be used on vat or sulphur-dyed 
textiles. Its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires a minimum 
of control. 


QUERY: DRAX users? 


FACT: Textile manufacturers making army and navy 
uniform cloth, material for work clothes...as well as 
fabrics of all kinds for civilian life. 


QUERY: What about MILDEW? 

FACT: DRAX formula 1860PMA contains sufficient 
quantity of phenyl mercuric acetate to provide a mil- 
dew-proofing which meets the microbiological test for 


chaetomium globosum. : 


PORTELEGTI 




















QUERY: Any other important facts about DRAX>? 


FACT: Yes. DRAX meets the water-repellent require- 
ments of certain Quartermaster textile specifications. 
Its high water-repellency helps improve hand. It is 
economical to use. Requires a minimum of regulating 
with organic acids during application. 


Write for the facts about DRAX. Simply address. 










RAK? me 

yn | §.C, JOHNSON 

ftw” | & SON, INC. 
0 

John? Industrial Wax Division 


Dept. C 5 Racine, Wisconsin 
, Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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— increase in sales volume 

. matching consistent improve- 
ment in quality ... has been the rec- 
ord of PENN-TAN Leather. Today 
it is the largest selling trade-marked 
Check Strap Hairless Leather on the 


market. 


On the basis of this fact, we suggest 
that you specify PENN-TAN Leather 
on your next order for Check Straps. 
Let a test on your own looms prove 
to you why PENN-TAN Leather has 
achieved such an outstanding position 


of leadership. 


If your regular supplier cannot furnish 
PENN-TAN Leather, write to us. 








Shingle & Gibb Leather fo. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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STANDARD 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 
with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 
boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 
dure for better whites with less bleach. 














DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 















Atlanta, )\@>here | come! 


AZ} 











wa) . .- - and when you 
arrive, taxi right to the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel — the next best place to your own 
home. If you have ever stopped at the 
Biltmore, we know you’ll come again — if 
you haven't, then try it on this trip and 
let us prove to you that there really is a 
difference in hotels and hotel service. 


We'll be expecting you! Rates from $3.00. 


atLlANTa 
BriLIMorReE 


SUPREME HOTEL” 
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THE FIRST LADIES SELECT COTTO\ 








eae i 


MRS. WILLIAM P. COOPER | 
OF TENNESSEE : 








IN A NOTABLE SERIES OF MAGAZINE PAGES 


Illustrated by photographs taken by Wynn Richards in the 
Governors’ Mansions, individually sponsored by the “First 
Ladies” of each of the cotton-producing states, this series 
of pages in Vogue, Harper's and Mademoiselle tells the 


story of cotton’s ; beauty, usefulness and long life as a war- 


Lady and her daughter, or protégé, are shown 


time dress fabric. In each page, the Governor s 
in fashion-right cotton clothes. | 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL. 
COTTON-TEXTILE PPT TSS Te 























» » give good serviceasa matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service . . 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler 


+ The ANSLEY +07 
* The 0. HENRY crcenseoro 
+ The SAVANNAH :+v1x80 
%*The TUTWILER sivuincuan 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vonreoncey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
wevoncesns The ST. CHARLES * 
seiite *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.ine. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager . 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTES 





operated hotels 
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ey @ Helps separate long fibres from short 
| Mi Ni t RO @ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 
= = 


@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 
> LT: 





@ Provides control of conditions caused 


OUTSTANDING by static electricity 


@ Protects cards and preserves the wire 





Conditioner 


for working conditions by preventing 
Dust and Fly 


@ Safeguards health, insures better 


Textile Fibres 
ATILE NOT og 


T 


















TODAY-Every Existing 
Machine Must Produce 
Its Full Quota 


HANSROAADOADDAL I Oeas ane 
















































































Red - Ray Radi- 
ant burners in- 
crease speed of 
= dryers 50 per 
cent. Maintain 
315° Fahrenheit, 
curing resin fin- 
ishes, speedily 
and efficiently. 

































































Today's urgent production requirements cannot 
wait for new equipment. Keep your card screens, 
picker screens and spinning cylinders operating at 
maximum efficiency by using JENKINS prompt re- 
building service. 

Ask our representative for complete details, 


or write direct for our service folder. 


| METAL SHOP 
RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. Ceeeatay SS. Oe A 


Manufacturers of Infra-Red Ray Combustion Equipment : Comber Tins - Lap-Aprons - Aspirators - Sliver Pans 7 
455 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. eae aimee — | 














"if you want faster drying in 
dryers, tenters, singers, palmers, 
etc., write us. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 











DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
CCQ $6.00 SU IID: in ceinssinitinduenamalill $4.50 
| RE 5.50 OE eee 4.25 
RO ey 5.25 fe 4.00 

i Sy: 5.00 200 or more inches_—-_~—- 3.75 





UNDISPLAYED 

Advertisements set “want ad style.’’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 




















NIGHT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Production man capable of de- 
velopment as superintendent on 
one of night shifts. Must be ca- 
pable organizer and be able to 
train help and see that machin- 
ery is kept in order. Familiarity 
with Draper looms and ring 
twisters essential and some 
dyeing experience desirable. 
Advise draft classification and 
previous employment. Certifi- 
cate of availability from U. S. 
E. S. required before employ- 
ment. Address Box 624, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





FOR SALE 


15—2600 Hook Crompton 
& Knowles Double Lift 
Jacquard Machines. Ap- 
proximately 10 years old 
and practically as good as 
new, having been run very 
little. 


ALBERT J. BARTSON, Inc. 
314 E. Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. 





POSITION WANTED 


Overseer carding wants change. 
Have fine record for quality and 
quantity. Small family. Good refer- 
ence. Address Box 626, COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















a 





POSITION WANTED 


A-1 Carder on carded or combed cotton 
yarns also rayon and blends, energetic 
worker, good machinery man, good man- 
ager of help, draft exempt, in perfect 
health. Good References. Address Box 
631, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

















WANTED: 


By mill operating Jacquard 
looms on upholstery fab- 
rics—active and energetic 
young man to organize and 
operate a third shift and 
serve in capacity of over- 
seer. Adequate compensa- 
tion assured. In reply 
please state draft classifi- 
cation. Address Box 625, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





PAUL B. EATON © 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bideg., Washington, D.C. 


Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 














WANTED 


Personnel manager for cotton mill of 
about twelve hundred employees, capable 
of taking complete charge of the person- 
nel work. Please give age, experience 
and salary desired. Address Box 627, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















WANTED 


Representatives calling regularly at textile mills. 


We have a highly specialized line—no War baby, 
but War AND peace-time proposition. No ma- 
chines, but material continuously used and re- 
placed securing continuous flow of repeat orders. 
Give full outlines with references, also outline of 
present connections. MERCURY TECHNICAL 


CLOTH & FELT CORP., 1265 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Overseer of weaving between ages of 35 
and 55, high school education preferred. 
Only those with experience in running 
large rooms and capable of commanding 
top salary need apply. Address Box 628, 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















USED MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


18—150 H.P. each Fairbanks, Morse, 
horizontal diesel engines. Water tanks on 
towers and industrial equipment. INDUS- 
TRIAL SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO., 
INC., 1044 Canal Bldg., New Orleans, La. 








FOR SALE 


10 Whitin Machine Company 40” 
Bromwell Hopper Feeders; first 
class condition. Address Box 630, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 























EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We invite correspondence with employers 
seeking men and men seeking positions. 
Over 40 years in business, serving 
Southern and Northern mills, 

Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 














WANTED 


Overseer of spinning between ages of 35 
and 55, high school education preferred. 
Only those with experience in running 
large rooms and capable of commanding 
top salary need apply. Address Box 629, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Desires position as carding overseer or superin- 
tendent. 9 years experience in weaving plain an! 
dobby. 12 years in carding single and double card 
ed work. Also waste-wool me.hod. High school anc 
vocational in textiles. 43 years of age, married 
and sober. Will go anywhere, but prefer South 
Alabama. Address Box 623, COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dr. Kee Pum Running Says: 
T0J0 Wants You To 


CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


When You Check In To Work 


One of the most important tools with which you can 
work to keep your textile machines running is your 
brain—your know how: 

You know your work and as time has gone by, you 
have developed ideas that help you save time and ma- 
chinery. Consequently, you are able to do a better job. 
As these ideas evolved into something really helpful, you 
possibly assumed that they are common knowledge. 
Such is not the case. What you know may help some 
other textile men speed victory. Likewise, what _ they 
know may help you. 

The logical thing to do then is to share ideas! That is 
why Henderson is offering this space each month as a 
clearing house for any information that is mutually 
helpful. Your maintenance ideas and suggestions will 
help too. Submit them to the Maintenance Clinic, 
Henderson Foundry and Machine Company, Hampton, 
Georgia. 

In the meantime, help out right where you are by con- 
tributing suggestions to your company’s Suggestion Box. 
Perhaps you ask: 

















operator in a Republic Aircraft plant submitted an idea 
that now lops 70 man-hours off the time required to 
build each Thunderbolt fighter. At a Consolidated plant, 
employees’ suggestions saved 300,000 man-hours in six 
months—and every one of these licks really hits the 
Axis! 

Suggestions in the textile industry help too, so it’s up 
to you. Concentrate and suggest! Concentrate on doing 
your job better and suggest useful ideas. 

Remember that Henderson manufactures repair parts 
for textile machinery that do good work too. Specify 
Henderson the next time you order replacement parts 





Do ideas really aid the war effort? For example, one for your textile machinery. 


ee TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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“Tatlored” +o vour neevs 
ror ACCURACY ano SPEED! 


@ Practical textile men everywhere 
today find that Toledo accuracy, 
speed and dependability in weighing 
help them meet tough wartime pro- 
duction schedules! With Toledos at 
every Weighing point... you can 
be sure of rapid, efficient handling 
of weight control ...so important 
to keeping your costs down and 
production UP! Because of long re- 
search in textile weighing problems 
... Toledos are “tailored” to your 
exact needs. Send for illustrated 
“Toledo Textile Book.” Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Textile production needs ’ = X : j L t 
with uncrring PRINTED 

records and sp!it-seoond 

speed! Prints BIG figures 

FAST .. . on thick tick- 

ets, sheets or strips, with 

extra copies. 
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Toledo Printweigh meets 





Yardage Scales ... automatically deter- 
mine weight per yard, total weight of 
the piece, and the number of yards per 
pound. Send for Bulletin. 
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DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 





Per Inch Per Inch 
GO QE $6.00 5 Ee $4.50 
0 ee 5.50 Cf OO Eee 4.25 
einer iene 5.25 FO ee 4.00 
2 5.00 200 or more inches_-_-_~—- 3.75 





UNDISPLAYED 

Advertisements set “want ad style.’”’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 

















NIGHT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Production man capable of de- 
velopment as superintendent on 
one of night shifts. Must be ca- 
pable organizer and be able to 
train help and see that machin- 
ery is kept in order. Familiarity 
with Draper looms and ring 
twisters essential and some 
dyeing experience desirable. 
Advise draft classification and 
previous employment. Certifi- 
cate of availability from U. S. 
E. S. required before employ- 
ment. Address Box 624, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





FOR SALE 


15—-2600 Hook Crompton 
& Knowles Double Lift 
Jacquard Machines. Ap- 
proximately 10 years old 
and practically as good as 
new, having been run very 
little. 


ALBERT J. BARTSON, Inc. 


314 E. Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. 





POSITION WANTED 


Overseer carding wants change. 
Have fine record for quality and 
quantity. Small family. Good refer- 
ence. Address Box 626, COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















POSITION WANTED 


A-1 Carder on carded or combed cotton 
yarns also rayon and blends, energetic 
worker, good machinery man, good man- 
ager of help, draft exempt, in perfect 
health. Good References. Address Box 
631, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

















WANTED: 


By mill operating Jacquard 
looms on upholstery fab- 
rics—active and energetic 
young man to organize and 
operate a third shift and 
serve in capacity of over- 
seer. Adequate compensa- 
tion assured. In reply 
please state draft classifi- 
cation. Address Box 625, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attornewv 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 














WANTED 


Personnel manager for cotton mill of 
about twelve hundred employees, capable 
of taking complete charge of the person- 
nel work. Please give age, experience 
and salary desired. Address Box 627, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















WANTED 


Representatives calling regularly at textile mills. 
We have a highly specialized line—no War baby, 
but War AND peace-time proposition. No ma- 


chines, but material continuously used and re- 
placed securing continuous flow of repeat orders. 
Give full outlines with references, also outline of 
present connections. MERCURY TECHNICAL 


CLOTH & FELT CORP., 1265 Broadway, New 
weem, Be Ee 








WANTED 


Overseer of weaving between ages of 35 
and 55, high school education preferred. 
Only those with experience in running 
large rooms and capable of commanding 
top salary need apply. Address Box 628, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















USED MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


18—150 H.P. each Fairbanks, Morse, 
horizontal diesel engines. Water tanks on 
towers and industrial equipment. INDUS- 
TRIAL SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO., 
INC., 1044 Canal Bldg., New Orleans, La. 








FOR SALE 


10 Whitin Machine Company 40” 
Bromwell Hopper Feeders; first 
class condition. Address Box 630, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 























EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We invite correspondence with employers 
seeking men and men seeking positions. 
Over 40 years in business, serving 
Southern and Northern mills, 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED 


Overseer of spinning between ages of 35 
and 55, high schoo] education preferred. 
Only those with experience in running 
large rooms and capable of commanding 
top salary need apply. Address Box 629, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Desires position as carding overseer or superin- 
tendent. 9 years experience in weaving plain an! 
dobby. 12 years in carding single and double card 
ed work. Also waste-wool me.hod. High school ani 
vocational in textiles. 43 years of age, married 
and sober. Will go anywhere, but prefer South 
Alabama. Address Box 623, COTTON, Grant 
Bildg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dr. Kee Pum Running Says: 
TOJ0 Wants You To 


CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


When You Check In To Work 


One of the most important tools with which you can 
work to keep your textile machines running is your 
brain—your know how: 

You know your work and as time has gone by, you 
have developed ideas that help you save time and ma- 
chinery. Consequently, you are able to do a better job. 
As these ideas evolved into something really helpful, you 
assumed that they are common knowledge. 
What you know may help some 
Likewise, what _ they 


possibly 
Such is not the case. 
other textile men speed victory. 
know may help you. 

The logical thing to do then is to share ideas! That is 
why Henderson is offering this space each month as a 
clearing house for any information that is mutually 
helpful. Your maintenance ideas and suggestions will 
help too. Submit them to the Maintenance Clinic, 
Henderson Foundry and Machine Company, Hampton, 
Georgia. 

In the meantime, help out right where you are by con- 
tributing suggestions to your company’s Suggestion Box. 
Perhaps you ask: 


Do ideas really aid the war effort? For example, one 
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operator in a Republic Aircraft plant submitted an idea 
that now lops 70 man-hours off the time required to 
build each Thunderbolt fighter. At a Consolidated plant, 
employees’ suggestions saved 300,000 man-hours in six 
months—and every one of these licks really hits the 


Axis! 


Suggestions in the textile industry help too, so it’s up 


to you. Concentrate and suggest! 


Concentrate on doing 


your job better and suggest useful ideas. 

Remember that Henderson manufactures repair parts 
for textile machinery that do good work too. Specify 
Henderson the next time you order replacement parts 
for your textile machinery. 


Ae 











Yardage Scales ... automatically deter- 
mine weight per yard, total weight of 
the piece, and the number of yards per 
pound. Send for Bulletin. 
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Toledo Printweigh meets 
Textile production needs 
with uncrring PRINTED 
records and sp!it-seoond 
speed! Prints BIG figures 
FAST .. . on thick tick- 
ets, sheets or strips, with 
extra copies. 


‘Tatlored” +o vour neevs 
ror ACCURACY ano SPEED! 


@ Practical textile men everywhere 
today find that Toledo accuracy, 
speed and dependability in weighing 
help them meet tough wartime pro- 
duction schedules! With Toledos at 
every weighing point... you can 
be sure of rapid, efficient handling 
of weight control . ..so imporiant 
to keeping your costs down and 
production UP! Because of long re- 
search in textile weighing problems 
. .- Toledos are “tailored” to your 
exact needs. Send for illustrated 
“Toledo Textile Book.” Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


PTOLEDO 
~ TEXTILE 
SCALES 
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Miss Bonnie Beth Byler, of Lepanto, Arkansas, was 


selected Maid-of-Cotton. for 1943. 


Textile manufac- 


turers select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for 
dyeing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manuacturing Chemists for the Toutile Indistry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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PENETRANTS 


DETERGENTS 


SOFTENERS 


REPELLENTS 
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The Advertisers’ 


Index is published as a convenience and not as a 


part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to indew 


correctly. 
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Abbott Machine Co. ........ 129 
Bperteyee Bee. GO. csccccsees 147 
Abington Textile Machinery 

0 —>E a ee . 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 22 
=a ee . 
Allis Chalmers 3 ae 

kde Son 6 6608 6 eee es 35 and 36 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 52 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... * 
American Air Filter Co. ..... . 
American Aniline Products, 

DO: 6 oeweses se eeus 6000880 133 
American Cynamid & Chemical 

rae ao 
American Leather Belting 

Ms. wae eenewewneeeeeued 64 
American Magnesium Corp.. “ 
American Moistening Co. ..... 165 
American Monorail Co. ...... 68 
American Paper Tube Co...... 182 
American Viscose Corp. ..... 65 
American Yarn and Processing . 

i ges eae Sb hae bee 
Pere Ce. nccne eck eoeee wd 
A i. 66ee etnies 6 ane oes 109 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co....164 
Aridye Corporation ......... a 
Arkansas C gata me. «coe OO 
Se ar Ge acc wesc ees eemr 46 
Armstrong Cork 72a 33 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. ° 
Ashworth i ee Kes éeewe 6 
Atlanta Belting ee 125 
Atlante Peper O8. ccccseccses 157 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 160 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ eS 
Co - 168 
B 
Barber Colman Co. ......... 115 
Barkley Machine Works ..... 162 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc.. * 
Bartson, Inc., Albert J. ..... 178 
Beceo Sales COEp. ..cccccecs ° 
Best & Co., Edward H....... 166 
Blackmer Pump Co. ......... 166 
Bliekman, Ine., 8. ..ccccccee * 
Bond Co., Charles ......ce¢- 171 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 177 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. ... * 
meeneem Gi. Be coccoccoccocctee 
Brown Instrument Co. ...... sd 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co...173 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co...180 


Business 
Scrap Committee ........-. 


Papers Industrial - 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W..105 


C 


Calco Chemical Division...... . 
Cameron Machine Co. ....... 159 
Carbomatic Corporation ...... 160 
Carter, Inc., ss whack wows 165 
Celotex Corporation rererery ° 
Chapman Transmission Corp...174 
Ciba Company, Inc. ........ — * 
i Mn oe esseeeedeus 178 
Cleveland Tramrail Division... * 
Cling-Surface Co. .......6.-. * 
I ie oe cin ee ae a 120 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co..127 
Gee Dee, Ge Bs We cesececr 167 
Colgate- Palmolive-Peet Co..... * 
Commercial Factors Corp...... 

ia as icles dl ae Inside | sh Cover 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co.. * 


Corn Products Sales Co. .....128 
Cotton-Textile Institute ...... 176 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co...172 
D 

EE 170 
Darneli Oorp., Ltd. ....cceoce 164 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..... 158 
Davison Publishing Co. ...... 155 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Oo. .... 70 


Diamond Alkali Co. sovesvesaee 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ..... e172 
Dommerich & Co., A on ck 18 
Dow Chemical Co. ‘ewedase ‘i. ™= 


No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Inc. (Dyestuff Division)... 53 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Inc., E. I., Electrochemicals 

0 re rere are ee 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Inc., E. 1., Finishes Division 12 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Inc., Gardinol Div. ........ 40 
SS eee 178 
Economy Baler Co. ........- 168 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. ... 47 
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Fafnir Bearing Oo. .....cce> 26 
Fairbanks Company ......... ° 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. ...... 48 
Fidelity Machine Co. ........ 143 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ 111 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. .... 50 
WeOOOmMer WOMB ccccccccescs ° 
Foster Machine Co. ......... ° 
i ee ols o's eee 44 
Franklin Process Co. ........ ° 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ... 59 
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a a ee eee 40 
Gastonia Brush Co. ......... ° 
Gastonia Comber Needling Co..164 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & 

De wk isanecvhetk anes 166 
Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal 

ee 2 «setigeeeaeeas 168 
Gates Rubber Co. .......c0.% 45 
ames Geen Ge. so ctendéecvens 88 
General Dyestuff Corp. ...... 17 
General Electric Co. (Air Con- 

eee 42 


(Lamps). * 
(Motors). 13 
72 


General Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Georgia Power Co. ........-. 

Gilmer Co., OS’) J errr ° 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 4 
Graton & Knight Co. .28 and 29 
Grinnell Oo., Imc. ..cccccccecs 25 
Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 87 


IH 


H & B American Machine Co.. * 


Hart Products Corp. ........ 67 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 
rr vere rere Te 179 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. ... 23 
Hermas Machine Oo. ........ . 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 103 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ..... 176 
ne Pe ..ccenseceasces 176 
Hotel Vanderbilt ............ 174 
Houghton & Co., E. F. ...... 15 
Howard Bros. Mfg. ak wse6s 16 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney ...164 
| 
Ideal Machine Shops ........ 123 
Industrial Supply & Equipment 
A én etcae sou sink eee « 178 
Industrial Rayon Corp. ...... 19 
International Salt Co., Inc.... * 
J 
Jenkins Metal Shop ......... 177 
Johnson Bronze Co. ......... ° 
Johnson & Son, Inc., 8S. C.. 175 
ee eee 171 
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The Advertisers’ Inder is published as a convenience and not as a 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Mali Mie, OO. wccccecsrecess 172 Saco-Lowell Shops ........... 9 3 
Kaumagraph Co. .........+. 60 Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc.. * = 
Kearney Mfg. Co., Inc. ...... 168 Schachner Leather & Belting : 
Keever Starch Co. .........-. 163 ee errs a ee ee = 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. ....... 112 = 
Scholler Bros., Fee 157 = 
Scott & Williams, a ¢asewe 134 =z 
en COU 5 60 6ecees cea 164 = 
| Shingle & Gibb Leather Co....175 = 
Showalter Co., A. J. ..... re: 
. Sinclair Re fining Cs, AR case. F 
Lambeth Rope Corp. ........ 20 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T.....162 Singer Sewing Machine, heap 
Laurel Soap Mfg. —apeeneenien: 158 Siost Machir C 174 
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Lazenby & Co., “—“* F. A... 4 : Socony-Vacuum Oil Ce Ihics * I Standard Patented Eadie Single flange Patented Eadie 
Loper Oo., Ralph E. ........ #0 Solvay Sales Corp 159 : reversible auto-lubricated ring for grease-retaining 
Lubriplate —— see eeees 50 Sonoco Products Co. ........ 116 3 spinning ring. twister ring. heavy twisting. ring. 
Lunkenheimer Co. .......... 32 ~ acne tiadlealee * Pia 7 oe . 
jaan ae oe — 61 = To fill the needs of 11,000,000 fighting men for war textiles, 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ...... * ; plus essential civilian products, with no new machinery 
Standard. GoosaThatcher Co. + 0° 2  available—that’s a REAL CHALLENGE to mill ingenuity. 
< c eee ‘ = ; * . . . . 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. ... 58 = We’ve seen a number of mills step up spinning and twisting 
M Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ....... 39 = production materially by ring changes: in some cases 
a Sm feng America 62 ne ag ~~ Be eae pene ete sina : gaining 10% or more by replacing worn rings with new 
anhattan Rubber : ote < < rele Pe nae E 
DEE. Knee aned< 4 ——— 170 Stewart Machine Co., Inc. ...162 2 DIAMOND FINISH; and in others by switching ~d na 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers = special Eadie lubricated designs, with gains up to 50% or 
oa TO Te lado a = more. Our COMPLETE line guides you to MAXIMUM 
eadows SS are eer 3 = ; 
Meese, Inc. .... pea eoieep e = production. 
Merrow Machine Co. ........ 162 = 
Gtiwenies Bustos Bewk Oc..100 8° WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS. 
Mercury Technical Cloth & Taber Instrument Co. ....... 159 
Felt Co. ....-.eeseeeeeees 178 Taylor Instrument Companies. 3. : ( 4 ASS.) 
Morton Machine Works ...... * Tennessee Eastman Corp. .... 55. 3 
Terrell Machine Co. ........ 170 = te 
DP SE 6.bec deh ee adn enane 2 3 DIAMOND 
fertile Banting Gor 2. c og | SPUENNEING Re RENG co. 
Textile Machine Works ..... = , ‘ ‘ : . 
nes te ng! 139 and 140 «Makers ofcSpinningand Fe Swister (Rings since 18 /3 
National Aniline Division .... * Themas & Skinner Steel Prod- = 
National Cotton Council of UCtS CO, .. cece eccccccees z 
PD: stencaue eu nese 6.0.4 176 Tide-Water Associated Oil Co.. * = 
National Drying Machinery TORS MOREE. GID, coc eecioeses 179 = 
“ah aea * Torrington Co. ...... 149 and 150 = 
National Oil Products Co. . Bi Treasury Dept. ...... 64 and 158 = 
National Ring Traveler Co. ...166 Trust Company of Georgia ... 30 
National Starch Products, Inc.. * Tubize-Chatillon Corp. ....... ° 


New York & New Jersey 


Bammreeems O6. ..ccccccccecs 130 = 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings = 
CL (ce etca sca whmasaee ae z 
North, Inc., Frank G. ...... * U z 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. —— = 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. ..... 126 =z 
United States Testing Co., 
O | SRP TCTETCT CTT CTT eT 120 
Universal sera: De éagees 
ODOrMMMier ....cccceccecs ieee. Oe pee aeee é 11. 56 and 57 
Old Dominion Box Co. ...... 145 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. ....173 
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P Valentine Co., J. W. ........ 54 
Voomer-mee6, 20O. ccocasecesse ° 

wemet Males Ge. ...ccccdcecs 130 re ey : : 169 . 

Parks-Cramer Company ...... 7 yawn tea eee 14 for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 
Victoria Paper Mills Co. ..... 174 ‘ 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co... 9 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ...162 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.... 49 








Pioneer Atlanta Co. ......... 160 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
(Columbia Chemical Div.).. 17 W eae 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. a For your de-sizing problems — 
Protective Life Insurance Co... * Wee See, OO caceckceseen 161 
Wallerstein Co., Imc. ........ 181 h - ; 
Ns 6a akees + +inkekune 178 our technical men are af your 
Warner Chemical Co. Division. 3 
Warwick Chemical Co. ...... . " ; 
R Watson Williams Mfg. Co. . . service . . . Write or ‘phone. 
West Point Foundry & Mch. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.. * i “«sneeedelekéeede cadens 101 
Raymond Service, Ine., Chas. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
. ie a itn ee aie 178 i. SD... og 6 ose ewnnne 10 
Redman ‘Card Clothing Co. ...168 Westinghouse E] cag & se . 
en, i .ceseeedec 177 Co. (Precipitron Division 21 
ellen Pulley Co. .......... , Westvaco Chlorine Products : WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
eliance Electric & Engineer- Th based vesns ceooes aes ’ 
me Ge. ok cs Inside Back Cover W hitin Machine MEE no wewe 14 180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. ...... 163 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 181 
Robbins Flooring a. ¢aeemees 168 Wicaco Machine Corp. ...... 
| { eyes kre * Wildman Mfg. Co. ......... 137 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. ......... * Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
Rohm & Haas Co. .......... 6 SO. 2st eugek een ee 153 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. ....... 161 Wolf & Co., Jacques ........ ° 
Royce Chemical Co... . Back Cover Wright Mfg. Division ....... * 
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TELL US YOUR PROBLEMS, AND a oe am 
LET US MAKE SUGGESTIONS ls a 





ESTABLISHED 1898 . . . WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND | 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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Today you need big production, high 
quality. 
Tomorrow? The same requirements, prob- 
ably; but with new methods and processes. 











If you design or use motor-driven machines 
or equipment, you need to get the right 
answer to this question: “What can we make 
a motor do besides supply power?” 





ese tuo wind 


make motor-drive 





Fortunately, in your motor-driven equip- 


Reliance Application Engineers—production- 
ment you can meet today’s needs and, at the 


' . minded men with wide experience in provid- 
same time, be preparing for tomorrow's 


unknown demands. It takes good motors 


AND ENGINEERING. 


Adapted to your needs, Reliance motor- 
drive can do(@many thingd for you. 


/ 


ing flexible power and control through the use 


of motor-drive—can help you get the answer. 


You will like the way they work. Just phone 
or write to our nearest office. 














Motor-drive provides 
within itself a means of: 






Speed Control Reversing 


Remote Control 











Braking 
Controlled Acceleration 
Safety 


Tandem Operation 


Tension Control 


Slow Speeds for inching, threading, inspection 


Applying them to boost production 
and improve quality is APPLI- 
CATION ENGINEERING. That’s 


our business. 


Reliance Range Drives with direct-connected motors result in fewer 
parts, lower maintenance, less space; straight-run layouts with wide- 
range, all-electric speed-control reduce handling and permit continuous 
movement of material at highest suitable speed; the result is uniformly 
good quality and maximum output for each material and process. 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC & 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland, Ohio 
BIRMINGHAM «+ BOSTON «+ BUFFALO + CHICAGO 
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CINCINNATI + DETROIT + GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HOUSTON, TEX. « LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. » AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


‘ \/ HEREVER they go — into the steaming jungles 

of New Guinea or the frozen wastes of the 
Aleutians — the U. S. Army is the best-dressed fight- 
ing force in the world. That’s a glowing tribute to 
the speed and efficiency with which the Quartermaster 
Corps has equipped millions of American soldiers. It 
is also dramatic proof of the record achievements of 
a war-minded textile industry. 


Imagine the millions of yards of finished fabrics re- 
quired to equip and clothe an army of 5,000,000 
men... not counting the civilian population back 
home! Here are a few figures that tell the exciting 


ROYCE CHEMI 





They ve come a long way from Valley F orge 





story of wartime expansion in the textile industry: In 
the twelve months, ending September, 1942, the 
industry consumed 50,000,000 pounds of rayon a 
month... over 4,309,079,500 pounds of cotton... 
373,334,000 pounds of wool (exclusive of huge quan- 
tities of re-worked and re-used wool). A great part 
of this eight-to-twelve months consumption of tex- 
tiles went into the manufacture of uniforms, under- 
clothing, tents, sheeting, blankets, tarpaulins and a 
host of other goods urgently required by the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. 


Here at Royce Chemical Company our job is to pro- 
duce many of the processing agents needed to finish 
these strategic goods. Chief among these vital textile 
chemicals are Royce finishing oils . . . hydrosul phites 

. and desizing agents. In this all-important job of 
keeping our growing army better clothed than the 
fighting men of other nations, we are proud of the 
opportunity of joining hands with the textile industry 
in a great All-American effort. 


MILITARY CLOTH REQUIRES THESE ROYCE CHEMICALS 


VATROLITE—in the dyeing of vat colors for uniforms and equipment. 

PAROLITE — for stripping synthetics and woolens prior to redyeing. 

DISCOLITE —in vat color discharge printing of camouflage materials. 

FABRITEX— as a thickener in the printing of nylon for parachute cloth. 

NEOZYME — in desizing cotton ducks and other fabrics used to make 
tents, tarpaulins, hammocks, etc. 


VELVORAY—as finishing oils in processing many types of cloth desig- 
nated for military use. 


AL COM 
yn | 





CARL TGR 


®Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Hit L, 


NEW JERS EF 


MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE® 
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